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2JrStlil' iL'wn^"*S?'!2*"*^''" •truggllng with th. hard quaation. 

Ir^^^l was asked to cone here today because 1 represent 

ir you iiKe. I promise to do my best to handle it well. 

The technologies which I will focus on allow us to deliver nr««*.««« 

STS 1 Hoy^v^r, it ia intaraating to nota that avSS 

^t ^Va-^xf %T:rr*jf%^— 'i -tSi.-"^^^^^ 



th« law of "inertia," You rutttoibar th« law of inartla. it 0tat«« 
that a body at r«at will remain at ra»t and a body in motion will 
ranain in notion unless actad upon by an outsida forca. Well I 
Jiappen to think that the outside forca has begun to act, and most 
bodies at rest will begin to move or be declared dead. I don»t 
know about you, but I an not dead; therefore, I nove. 

It is important to ne that you understand I an not a supporter of 
technology for technology 's sake. There are too many other reasons 
5° tools. Therefore, before I denonstrate what I 

nave with ma, i want to share with you ny view of whv I think our 



My Perspective on the Hgtai.^ tha ^Tn^nn»» 

^2/*f?"^ years, our organization has been challenged to prove its 

efficiency, our leadership, both at the national 
^VL »^^9gled to formulate the organization of the 
2l8t centun^. There have been informal discussions, heated 
debates, and even an ECOP Official Task Force. We are searching 
for directions while trying to maintain course. •«rcning 

Many business executives would describe this condition as an 
"eneraency state-— a term which indicates the importance of every 
decision, every dollar, and every policy. To emerge from an 
emergency atate in aood shape requires every eaployee to contribute 
ti^il:^ ^ f*'^ creative thinking as well as critical 

thinking. it is a time to Il.ten as well as to speak. An 
eEargency state requires top notch performance, with little or no 
room for errors. And, often the individual is required to make 
compromises for the good of the organization or business. 

Before I go on you might take a moment and ask yourself where you 
figure into this picture. Do you believe In what you are doinq? 
Do you believe the organization can make a difference? Are you 
proud to be a part of this organization? Is your energy focused 
on making it work? Are you willing to listen as well as talk? 
Some business executives I know would say, "Are you part of the 
problem or part of the solution?" ^ f 

Ail this may sound a little disconcerting, and indeed it can be. 
But, at the same time, it can be energizing. We often do our best 
when the pressure is on= For some of us, the next few yeara may 
prove to be the most productive, exciting times of our careers! 
Let's hope it is a most profitable tine for Extension. 

Those of you who are waiting for me to tell you that technology 
will solva our problems, will just have to wait, Tachnology ih 
and of itself does nothing. it ia ainply a tool. It i» an 



if 



!!I?iSr'«f?icl^cy!*** our •ff«ctivena*8 

but for the right rMaons «nd in the right way. rha tachnoliaili 
I hava with mm today focus on Infonwitlon •toJaga, ratrlavair'aJS 

^ " organi«atlon Sa^ra ii?o?i;d^n 

both raaaaroh as wall as aducation, but ay focus is not on how vm 

flJldSs?'' ^''^•^ <>n i^ow wa stora and dlatrlbute oS? 

Iha Mtiiaqa — it Raaliv p^a, w^ftnr 

^« ■»iccaaa of our dallvary 
jathodologiaa is directly related to the aesaages they delive?^ 
Theodore Levitt, of the Harvard School of Buain«s«, iio?S' 

^'"y aolutions to problaaa. ? ! 
I ^ functionally better, valued better, and a^llabli 

b!tl2r;«.?^'!m^** ^•<I"i"* toiowlng what'cuBtomars tSlnS 

batterness to be. This precedea all alse in business.* rn whiit 

l^Tl^l ll^lVn ? -functionally batter ,'*vi?rad beltir,'^;d 
S^SitlSir. ''••"^ ^ oursalvaa these 

TBI nnifsioM BVBinmeB 

we are Indeed in business, although we aeldon refer to it as buck 
o? SJ^tSJil^"^^' and co»petitlon. We Sead to II awari 

?5 ! i ^^'^^^ eoaponents. However, we often find ourselves worWno 
in a business world without all the information support struotur22 
of business. One good question Is, Why? sT^ruotures 

I believe one of the reasons wa have not always implenented 

M ^""^ university reward Btrv^klll iS iSSg w 
our reward system is one of peer review without reaard for 
SiiSS^^?*"^ ^"-^ aatlsfaction, ouF decisions on how to a?d?es« Se 
needs of our population will be colored by how well it will be 

writing a publication is rewarded, then we write 
SSSii^^^iK^''- Jf^ "5**^ curselves, are we wJSlngVo plet.H^r 

U«^^«ft"n«taly, new and innovative devaf "aent 
in the infonjation technologies haa often been under-valued bV Se 
peers. Perhaps it is perceived as a threat or oarhaoB th. 

Tt^nlt^LlV''^ '••"y ur.derstand th?Lt/ns?of«?;.iS? 

I am not sure. Maybe, on another day wa can address the iamu^mat 
our reward system. But, just for today, aS? ^"oiSlz. ?Sa? it 
does figure into "who we are" and "what we do. ^^^^ it 

I*«^lnrit**l?lino^il!J^JS iZl ? •^x:*"^ ^'•in^ in buainc-.. 

X trinx It is Important to ask if our currant organleation could 



•urviv© in thm for-profit world? If »o, what tool* would w« 
•Kbrace for thi» business venturs? How would our officsa look? 
Whera would thay be located? what services would be offered? 
Which ones would be dropped? How would we describe our products 
and evaluate their worth? How would we publici«e our services'' 
What would our publications look like? Where would they be 
available? what policy would be used to detemine which ones are 
printed, and how would their effectiveness be evaluated? And 
finally, if you were in business for profit, who would you want as 
your business partners? I think it is fair to say these are 
thought-provoking questions. ones that deserve answers. But 
perhaps it is enough to say that if we were in business for a 
profit we would make changes. 

one of thoi*t changes would be to provide ourselves with the proper 
tools. Now, what would some of those be? 



Technology — pavi ng It is not Enoi jah 

If we agree that we need the tools of our trade, then we must 
acknowledge that simply possessing them is not snough. Some of you 
may think that surrounding yourself with technology will 
immediately improve your image. It will, but only for the short 
run* The public is far more sophisticated than they used to be. 
They are not so easily fooled. Too often we have spent dollars on 
hardware with no dollars fer training or applications development. 
It is amazing, but it has happened. Can you Imagine buying a car 
without having any money for gas or insurance. Sounds a little 
like an eighteen year old, thinking that the only costs are the 
obvious ones. Most of us who purchase a car expect that at some 
point in the future we might need to buy new tires or have the 
brakes relined. And yet, we often overlook these ongoing expanses 
with technology purchases. We really cannot afford to purchase 
expensive dust collectors. 

We need to be up-front and honest about the cost as well as the 
benefits, if we wish to bring technology to bear on some of the 
issues, then we need to look carefully at our resource allocations. 
I think we can afford to implement some new technologlss, but some 
of our funding may need to be redirected. Perhaps some of our 
positions may need to be redefined. I think of it as a matter of 
priority setting and creative accounting. Psrhaps new models for 
applications devalopment within a region could be effective. I 
know that Ohio is not all that far from Virginia, and we certainly 
have a lot in common, i believe that we no longer can afford to 
"do it all ourselves." We are partners in business, we must act 
like partners. And again, our reward system must recognize and 
reward this behavior. 






IHI TBOmOLOVIBB 

"MoojBendatlon 3l: Th« ExtMaien Syatui ahould ua* tha noafc 
-"l^S?. "f eo««niction» .,thi. Tor "^^r^Hl 

Wila raeoaaandatlon in tha Futuraa Kaport la cartalnlv 

to that quaatlon ia not aa •tt»lghttor^ri\,it'^^i I^U! 

Kaap In alnd that taehnology la oonatantly ohanalna. Ha .... *- 

*- ■»i»,i«'onMitlon, ratrl^v. 1? Star • Ti^? 

£«rthar, aora aecurataly, for laaa aenay avary dav aivZn 

Indlctlona that tha Induatry 1. g"l,^ to ,loi1ti^y^'* "° 

SOM Of US ar« vaitin? for tha dust to aattla bafara w>nMt.» *^ 
ju-P. on tha taohnology wagon. Tha« 1. aoiST'S^U^^to |hJ2 
thinking. Howavar, ona auat knew whan tha duat haa eattlad an^oh 
ao aa not to loosa total aight of tha wagon. TJ?" brlnoa tS -iSS 

«?.'r^l« *^fr*V„."w^' \ '-"-•h«P«* <^rva wlt^'^'aSSpU^ 
J J-ZS— "? ^J-J "•>«> would adopt anv n«w 

probably knew aonaena at aach and of tha wnra. You lmi« ^S- 
paraon who la alwaya looking for tha nawaat' Srbaat. t^a ^^t»1^ 

^^1LI'!^.,^"^^IJ^ "ho baa f tnaliy daoidSd to loa" Sort 

procaaaing new that .oat of ua ara looking at daak-top p^blirtlS^f 

SSw;iir'^tt"ViJi^iS^V„*'~^^ ^» •oaething now. 

>^^<<■»Il tJ f V,** avaryona te puraua auob an 

attltuda. It la agually too graat for all of ui *« 
taehnology hahind. HopaflLlly, Mat of ua ^n fall in ^ttt 
"aarly adoptara- hava ^rkad tJirou^ tha kiSa. 

Tha Futuraa Task Foroa addraasaa tha iaaua of aarlv adant^.r-. h„ 

So'^tX " ttt'^'fi^L'*';*' -houia inatltuta a>^aSntit^rU„~ 
5v*-»-« ^ ^'^•<" o' »•» tachnologlaa on atata and oeuntv 

wn? »i^45r?ir'"u"- «aaaura»ant of thaaa af facta war tlaa 

coica?Sl^a L1^^''io!.^«;".k' (1) -ka infor»«d ^L.llll 

and ?J? tS! 21 "!?•' Wopri-ta dalivary tachnologlaa 

and (J) judga tha baneflte of axpanslon of tha pilot prograaa?" 

^tt IJi*^* I*"*. ^'^■y "XMplaa of taehnology which can 

work for ua to incraaaa our affactivanaaa and aff IcImcv 
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Thl« haa of tan raquirad vlaiting our offices during rooular tmrkina 
S?''"oSSy'\'Sr»"ifr '"^ "^"'"^ program. "«TSr?i5r„:?S$J:2 

^i^^^J?" opportunity to a^pfSS 
^Ui^Von^HtuT •'^^•"'^•i* "ho hav. not baan^our 

Tha tadhnologiaa whlah I will daaonatrata ara tha CO-ROM (couact 

lil^ inf^ctiv. vidao-baaad iSfiSStion 

•yataa. Botb of thasa program rapracant an affert In vlminT. 
avaluata thoaa tachnologlWe. Km diraSor of thaw "im 
1 a» oonvinoad of thair potantial foV m ot^ailUtioi;? projacta, 

5ss'^'?2i.;!:oj:" ^••'""--i -Va%f"',ssfJr'naS:p'^;s?r 

All a sld* not«, I caution you not to laugh bacauca i ll«t th-. 
nSiS??*? "n.t ^•^^^IW for tha futura. Wa clnnS? ovarlook 

Ik aSJ3 4.!^"?^' of our Infonaation 

digitally, tha phona natvork will Inoraaaa In iBoortanca 
for tha conaunar. i contlnua to ba anazad that wa don't haJI a!! 

exlyts and could b« vary ooat affactlva. In addltian ihT Si 
nachlna haa addad a tra»andoua tool t^iur Siona S2' »!5%fJJ 
ouraalvaa dallvarlng publicationa b^ fjS va^ fSS?!' An? th? f u^i?f 
proaiaaa full color, taxt, and aound aU oSlblnad %• «rl 
natworkad to almoat avary hoina In thlTcoui^try. if w^^ 
mora aarvicea ovar tha phona Una, •omaonaVlM vill iSa^ 
wll?;^:i"th''a"c^^^^^^^ info^atlo" "l^V on^ST tgti^ll 

flrit^ria. ^^"^ davalopad it In tha 

Virolnla'a Publf^ jpfonBati9T^ fiYtttm 

?^*^«^i!4 ^ 9oing to demonatrate Virginia 'a Public 

iyf?S intf^^^^^^^^^ ' intaractiva vidao»baa\d In^orS^tion 

ayataa. Intaractiva vldao la ona of tha tachnolooiaa whleh ^Iin 

JSSSe. olf nllS?!^''::^ P"3-ctb:iS"d".B^?^,?:3 
tocuses on public infot«ation, tha taobnology funotlona w«ii Zi*^l 

d25ilSt.B^nt ^'"-^i^'^-t"* Virginia Talh hopa. to do .oiJ 

aevaiopnant in all thraa praaantatlon nodas. 

Appandlx A contain, aora .pacific infomation about tha pro j act. 
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^ ^ ""^'^ d«ion.trat# Is th* cd-rom (compact 

disc - re&d only neaory } , This tschnology is DartleuiSr?^ 
approoriats for Extension becauss of its capab?lity to 
quantltias of digital information. A si^SSV dli^ c^^^ 

xayparson's tsma, this could squats to lo oooias of m mm*- ts-i 

IL.S?" S*"' tTChnology, Do you fcnow how aSh 

our publication. rwHy co.t? Mtat do Vbw cost to tWM.t? SJSt 

vSiiLV^l. " ■UiBPlng? How aany do w. threw away aftar thay tunJ 

v^'^iiT. lilt' "^^"^'^ Kid^youjrsff , \?dT;chno";<;^ Sa*: 

L^nlt ^ carsful hars, bacausa I an not promoting tha idaa that 
wa can do avay with our printed material, i an augqastina t^^ 
it is also stored digitally va gain in a number of w^ys? 

* Wa can mora affectively search our own material. 

* We can afford larger collections at our finger tips, 

* It can be distributed outside our offices. 

* cos?r$2%0^'^ Offectivs. A copy of a compact disc 

?2S;n;?igy^'wrmuVt iSni^^ «a)ce real progress with this 

d«v2i«iSS; i^f^ impose on ourselves a more rigid set of 

tlml S^^mL^m^^i}^^^^ graphics. Having worked tSe 

Sin Tk^h^^u National Compact Disc Project, l can tell 

^22.*.^***^ »tandards fo? information storaoe in 

addition, so many of our excellent notebookTand SubUc^^^^^ aJS 

Is far greater than capturing the keystrokes. 

In addition, w« nust bagln to look at tho way we wrlta wh.n 
reading an electronic document, many phrases which havrmeaninrin 
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th* immt ch«pt«r« !■ MAnlnglafla If va hava not ratrlavad tha la.t 

2!;*'J;''-|J^*iSl "^^^ tachnology will raqulr* i^a .?f ort 

but tha banafits will far outwalgh tha csoat, •"ort, 

JtSoSit^aJa^r^*^"" "^'^ lnfor»ation on tha compact dl.c product 



-hould play a larga 

rola in our futura work. w« all agraa that propar toola ar« ! 

ijSi;??"^ tachnology that haa baan da»onatratad many t law a. 
affactlya. Bocausa moat of ua ara in tha buainiia of aathV,H«2 
avaluating, or dallvrlng Information, ti. ti^^^^^ 

tSSSSSSf-^^'iiir"'*. succea..' HowaveT' tha uJS o^SiaSS 

4?-^??^ ^^3,^4"*** aiiccaaa. Tachnology in a^d of 

Itaalf does nothing. Thay almply can support our afforta to 

address our national initiativei, share rese^rlh eva^^^^^ 

findings, incraaaa job afficiancy, ;nd dissamWriSfor^atio?!^ 

RirasnrcBs 

t J ] -Extw.ion in Tran.ltion - Brldgln, th. Gap B.tw..n vl.ion and 

S!"?'* °f *^? T")c Fore, to Ext.n»lon 

coMiittM on Organization and Policy, Movanbsr, 1987. 

Virginia'* Public Information SyBten 
Introduction 

w^" I"'°™'tion sy.t«in i. «und«l in part by a grant 

f ron the w. K. x.llogg Foundation. The ovnrall oMaotive of th« 
grant ia to davalep naw >athod« for infor»atiVn d«Uva?v which 
provid, opportunlti.. for ciiant. to racS?; iSf oJiiuSX in^ac« 

•vattS. ?S«„« V. ^' 'or tha information 

wlfh^- ^w"**" personnel to be etationed 

opJ5r^SJlt^"tr:«S?5'»K.''V"«<' P«^«>*iO«<> VCES with an Sn^oing 



This project includ«» information on coneuaer Droducta rftnmi*.-.,. 
lnfor».tlon on hon. horticultur. and h.alth «nd^utrl?ioJ,, 



Th« T«ehnolo9y 

Th« storag* aadlun for vldao Inatras In thm udt« <. . i 
vidaodlac r.ad by a Pion.ar LaiS^glL pl«y«. ^li' JL^iS?:. 
SiSiS^t.^'* fy an IBM PB/2 Modal ?O co»^^ir an" toS 

ii?i^2tl*o''n.''"%nn'dd5 io^fnriV^^^^^ 

provld. u».r. with hard-copy in^raat'on » P'^"*""^ to 



Th* Praaantation Bnviroranant 
il^lll^l^'^tl IIT^'^ »«terial warrants its na.e becauaa the u.ar 

pr^:i5ir!itt?.^%!MArtTth:^^ 
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?I !! <?v *">e cannot b« effective, if the objective 

i» to expeee the user to the naterlal, then It can be aoooBDlleheS 
with « nlnlDuii of interactivity and a fairly linear d.-i™ 
^"l'"*}^' wi' Objective 1. io allow tht lilr .o»e <lel"i'Si 

s22?r.iit°^rVf\vji%"";„^^ 

H*^* "^'^ ^ configured which indlcatss the r«latl6nBhi« 

inJf!5f J??, bacauaa a laarnar say dyna»lcally Sanga hl./ha? 
iS5S^?!!^'*'i 5''?^* " w'^*/**** through the aatarlal? ^ThJ 

«prograa atata»» mu.t ba abla to provide eaay acceac to ralated 

lltl I. 7^^' °' program negotiation ha. been referred tS by 

soma as "gra.shopper" activity, and can provide the uaeV wl«i a 

acSI^Uy/''''^''*"^*"'' "^'^^ ^^^'^'^^ reaeabla. the noAal b^iS 

I^tivuJef ^wi^ hlt^^^i'nnn'. for«atlve evaluation 

activities, we have found that users embrace the flexlbilltv of 

P^°?f"»»»in9 "tyla and we anticipate that futur. Seveiopmen^ 
will continue to support maxinua user flexibility. ^•^•AoP^^nt 

The Delivery Environment 

nlllL^^^ ^i^lt''^^* ^'^"^ ■•l«cted throughout Virginia for 

placement of these systems. These locations coupled with the 
technology and the presentation environment offer vcS an 
?lS?f ^.ti7f clientele wltS"rincreasi5S 

fistfm Imv"*? ^'^'^^ "° personnel stationed with thj 

lllliok. ^ * P^^^*^* information gathtring 

In addition, malls offer a number of other benefits: 

The opportunity to provide consumer information in a location whera 
many purchasing decisions are made. -vocation wnera 

Increased convenience for the consumer: 

* Last year, mora than 42 million paople visited 13 of th» 
major malls located in Virginia, 

* Malls continue to broaden thair services, in many araas 
the community center of yesterday has been replaced bv 
the malls of today. This modarn "community center^ 
offers an •xcellsr.t sstting to VCES for program dellvary 
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* Most nails op«n at 6:00 a.M. for walking and jogging 
prograna and cloaa at 10:00 p.n. m addition, moat ara 
opan for walk-through traffic aavan days a waak. 

Antioipatad Outcomes 

'^ilJ!^^^''^rS^*i^^ ^''^^^''^ opportunities for conausar program 
dslivsry. vcts is looking forward to oontinuad i«pla»antation and 

^ll^'lliT anticipata a number of poiitivs SutSmSS 

* SSoSSif ItJ?^"' ^PP^^^^^i**^ clti.ans of tha 

* Inoraaaad public awarenasa of VCE8. 

* Inoraaaad conaunioation with tha public. 

* ®' i'^*'**. working ralationahipa with aall 
y^f^'iJ^^^';*^ directors, atete agancias, and othar 

state Bxtension services. «wi**r 

* Jhl^lntot^lA'J f «»f information from an agent when 
the information ia contained on the aystea and in araaa 
where the syatem is available. 

* An increase in the amount of time an agent may devote to 

'}'!t^*,?^?^ "problem aolving" in rasponae to an 

individual' a requeat. r ww a« 



EJctenaion Information at Your Fingertips 
Virginia's Pirst Compact Diac Project 

A compact diac holda the equivalent of 1,000 floppy diacs In 

^IJ; ^« ^''P^** " coiplete aet o? 
"^^^^^^y 270,000 pages of text. Certainly, ita 
storage capabilities are impreasive, and it holda promiae for those 
of us in the businesa of delivering information. 

During the paat nine montha, one of the aotivitiea of tha 
^t^^" Development Group has been to work cloaely 
with the computer Science Department to develop a compact disc 
TO our knowledge, thia diac I. the firat to hold a ..t 

fj^?l?;i!\H"'*'"'''%^*'"- provide VCES the opportunity ?o 

evaluate the umo of compact diacs in tha field. 
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Th« disc contain, roughly 30 setii of infomation on a wida ranaa 
of topica. A few of tha collact^ona incXudad ara tha u s 
OaologicaX Survay Data, the Univeraity Salf-study Report tha xina 

taet ueabiXity and value in the office eetting. Alao. aevaral 
software retrieval packagea are included on the diec. All mltttlre 
needed to mn the applicationa is included on the disc. 

^^V^' ^^^^ Identify a large collection of 
VCES publications and notebooks in digital font, but ve were onlv 
^? a wan Parcant. Because we needed an Info^Sat^^^ 

aiverae enough to test the technology* w^ rJa?i?2dS2 
had two ©prions We could scan or retype ItT/ge ouantJ^tiea If 
tS^n^tJi?^ ?f i'^Y^^* other states with filterest^ng^e?. o£^ 
to participate. We chose to do a little of both. 

In addition to tha set of VCES information, the disc contains dat. 
sets from South Carolina, Louisiana, and Plorlda. 

o!!*thli^?iiit CD* «>"cription of the Extension data included 

?Il«iS2f^!'^^S*^***"*l."*"**'i^'' " P*>^»on*l Librarian: The handbook, 
including the graphics, is retrievable using a software oack^aa 

oS'^rSJii,^^^"^^""- Personal Librarian retrlLes inforaatlKSJd 
on a Boolean query from the user. The query can be iulte eimSl! 

? tilt *'lo"o» ^ot) ) in response, the program returns 

itil nlJ^Jf\^^Ji^^^^^ ^" r*^*^ "matched- the Sue??? 

The user may look through any or all of the articles, it is al«o 

possible to send selected reedirgs to a print file 

application is easy to use, and ahould provide an interes?lJS 

2S?Se'i^]: niZJ^^^f ''"^^^ Gardeners, tnd ot!K 

explore the handbook in a new way. 

!.l•^wf^'**•".f v"f "^"^^^ " ^ooJ^* unlike Personal 

Librarian, Window Book is a structured reading prograa. mis means 

Information on a topic, and the pro^r^ returns J ullll 
^t^'f*^ information. The user miy display all words in 
an article whidi cross-referenced other articles: t^iaba 
yay also lead to additional articles. Thus,%he rea^^ 
through the information in an interactive manner, selecting only 
the reading topics of interest to them. »t»xeoting oniy 

i.*.!!f"?^"'^l reading environment is excellent for learning 
Sit^if info™^V«T ^-"^ specif il 

oppSr?u'ni^TtT»\'^^^^^^ P^^"** interesting 

2ai*a''f«t''«™h^ application is actually two in one. One version 
has a few graphic, and one i» simply text. The vareion without 
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Although th« Mast«r Oardan^r natarial Mrvad a> t-h^ 

hop. tS'.dd on%o mT'prJS,^ in tt/'c'.il'ng'^^i':'**'* 

fublicatloM, oth«. Mf rl.l. in th. P.r.on«l Librarian 
coll«ction» era the Blcrowaiv* ovan publloatlona anrav Ci 
and 150 ganaral faot ahaata. Thl« Mt i^^Lfff ^ bulletins, 
but vary uaaful. Kany S? Si« toplol Idwtif/^^ 
»Qat-aakad quaatlona irm can^inSih^r*. ^" ""^ "* 

da«.„.trata tha J. S^S'? p?Sgr« 'atowgi? 
opportunity to oxpXoro this database in diatrihutV? fonf. 

s?s'"oirp::a'ir/t^Va?:i ^^•<^?^o„'?:i*^."^-/,~t":h^^^^^^^^ r 
v^^^fnirsJa-r^ :Ja'':^^tV-t:s ^^.^i?S£-^r^ f- 

inforwition on a wide varl.ty of t^iS! P"^^^* 

lifl^llt^ *'Sr5fi'*"*^?'" Florida eontrlbutad two .ata of 
inJoSSJ}*"*' GUIDES. FAIRS contains aorl"itur2i 
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PRESENT TRENDS IN E UROPEAN AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY SERVICES 

Paper prepaxBd for the National Symposium on ResBarch in Extension 
in Columbus, Ohio, May 16-18, 1989. 

Ulrich Nitsch 
DepartJoant of Extansion Education 
Swedish University of Agricultural Sciences 

This paper explores some important developments in present 
European advisory services. It starts by discussing the 
role of the services in relation to changes in the agri- 
cultural sector and in society. Present privatization 
and commercialization trends in the advisory- services 
are given special attention. It is concluded that these 
developments are in conflict with the public interest 
to reduce surplus production, enhance environmental pro- 
tection, rural development and assistance of farmers in 
financial stress. 

The second part of the paper deals with the implications 
of computerbased information technologies for advisory 
work. An empirical study with Swedish farmers analyzes 
the role of the new technologies in advisory work and 
farm management. Among other things the study shows that 
the technologies can supplement but do not replace face- 
to-face communication in advisory work. 

The last part of the paper discusses the situation of 
European research in the field of extension. It is 
suggested that the focus of this research must change 
and be broadened to include basic questions about the 
nature, distribution and consequences of information 
related to agricultural production, rural development 
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and enviromnental protection. In Europe where advisory 
services are not part of the university system this 
change would require that extension research detaches 
Itself from present close affiliations with the advisory 
services. 

The Role and the Funding of the A„r<.,. it„„i Advi,>,., 
Services 

Agricultural production in the industrialized western 
European countries has undergone a siniilar modernization 
process as in the US. By mechanization, chemicalization 
and capitalization we have developed a very efficient 
agricultural sector which produces an abundance of cheap 
and high quality food. The modernization of European 
agriculture has also-reai-eved-farmers^ from much of the 
drudgeries of hard farm work and made possible a transi- 
tion of manpower from farming to urban services and in- 
dustries, in Sweden, for instance, farming today occu- 
pies less than 4 percent of the country's labor force. 
This small percentage of the population produces enough 
food not only for the country to be self-sufficient but 
also a surplus that has to be exported. 

Although most Europeans would probably agree that the past 
modernization in agriculture was good for our societies, 
they do not agree in their assessments of the pr-<,ent 
mode of agricultural production. Some people argue that 
our present agriculture is very efficient pointing to 
the fact that never before have consumers had access 
to such an abundance of food at such a low percentage 
of their disposable i.ncome. Others, however, claim that 
the agricultural sector is an economic disaster. These 
people point to the negative impact of current agricul- 
tural subsidies which, they argue, have broughi; the 
market forces out of order and caused a costly overpro- 
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duction of food, still others maintain that the present 
way of agricultural production must be changed due to 
Its detrimental impacts on the environment, the de- 
pletion of non-renewable resources and the degradation 
of rural communities. 

AS a Whole, the public image of agriculture seems to 
have deteriorated in many European countries. The public 
does not appreciate the contribution of agriculture the 
way it used to do, writes Niels R61ing, professor at 
wageningen Agricultural University in the Netherlands 
(1989): 

"the public expense of supporting agri- 
cultural overproduction and the burden on 
the tax-payer for the incredible costs of 
Pellutioi^, and so on, have outweighed in 
the public mind the contributions which are, 
of course, cheap food and a very high export 
production." 

Sinilarly, the director general of the agricultural ad- 
visory services in England and Wales, remarks that sev- 
eral factors cause the average voter to become "somewhat 
disenchanted with farming" (Bell and Bunney 1985:3): 

"Most important, perhaps, is the reluctance 
of the typical voter, as taxpayer, to fund 
the mounting cost of the disposal of surplus 
agricultural production... There is also the 
fact that many of today's voters have little 
concern for the security offered by domestic 
food supplies because they did not experience 
the exigencies of the second world war. Rather 
are their eyes set on higher things like the 
beauty of the countryside which they see as 
being threatened by modern systems of agri- 



cultural production, or on food which is pro- 
duced by what they regard as 'natural' as 
opposed to 'factory farming' methods." 



Privatization and Commercialization Trends 

The recent changes in the agricultural sector and its 
subsequent deteroriation in the public regard have also 
affected the agricultural advisory services. For the 
preparation of this paper I have gathered information 
on the developments of the advisory services in England, 
the Netherlands, Sweden and West Germany, in all of these 
countries the advisory services are public agencies 
aimed at the implementation of agricultural policies. 
Up til now the main emphasis of these policies was to 
promote efficiency and productivity in farming to secure 
a domestic supply of cheap food. Today, however, due 
to surplus production and the various negative consequen- 
ces of new farm practices, a further increase in produc- 
tivity and efficiency is no longer a governmental con- 
cern. In addition, budgetary constraints and the present 
popularity of a free market philosophy have caused a 
decrease in the political support of the agricultural 
advisory services and pushed for their privatization. 
In some countries the advisory services are now required 
to cover part of their costs by charging user fees. 

In the Netherlands the privatization of the governmental 
agricultural advisory s'^rvice has not yet been impl^ - 
mented. It has, however, been decided that the service 
shall be transferred into a foundation run by farmers' 
organizations (Roling 1989, Wielinga 1988). This transi- 
tion is planned to occur gradually over a period of ten 
yea-s. The new organization is planned to be financed 
to fifty percent by public funds. It has not yet been 
decided how the remaining cost will be collected. 



In addition to the governmental agricultural advisory 
service there is, in the Netherlands, a separate organi- 
zation for socio-economic advice. The focus of the 
agricultural advisory service is on the farm enter- 
prise and the implementation of agricultural poli- 
cies, whereas the organization for socio-economic advice 
focuses on the interest of the individual ^nd the family 
(Wielinga, 1988) . The socio-economic advisory service has 
been in operation for about twenty-five years and is 
operated by farmers' organizations. It employs about 
215 advisory staff members as compared to 550 in the 
agricultural advisory service. About half of the cost 
of the socio-economic service is paid by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries on the condition that the 
service is free of charge and open to everybody. 

In England charging for advice started in 1987. The first 
year the fee income accounted for about 10-12 percent 
o: ..e total costs of the advisory service (Jones, 1989). 
The goal was set to 20 percent for the first two years 
and is planned to increase to 50 percent by year five 
(Angell, 1989). Free advice will be restricted to ( irtain 
areas of public interest such as animal welfare, pollu- 
tion, conservation and diversification (ADAS, MAFF 1988). 

The pamphlets of the English advisory service reflect 
a strong adherence to the market philosophy. The clients 
of the advisory service are referred to as "customers" 
rather than learners. The farm is equivalent to running 
a business that has to meet "the requirements of today's 
marJcetplace". The advisory service provides an expertise 
"at the forefront of rapidly changing technology and 
know-how" with an aim "to rival the best in profession- 
alism and thoroughness - and value for money!" (ADAS:3). 



To facilitate this commercialization of the English ad- 
visory service all staff have received sales and mark- 
keting training. The emphasis of the service has changed: 
"In the past we may have promoted what we thought the 
industry needed, now it's what is likely to sell" is 
a comment I received from an English advisory officer. 
"The transition towards a marketing organization", he added, 
"requires tremendous changes in .tent, methods and the 
orientation of daily advisory work." 

This comment also applies to Swedish experiences of the 
introduction of user fees. Fee charging for agricultural 
advice was introduced in Sweden in 1984. The goal is 
to cover approximately one third of the costs for the 
advisory service by user fees, a goal that has also been 
accomplished (Karlsson, 1986, 1988a). 

My impression from talking to Swedish advisory officers 
is that most of them were very reluctant and frustrated 
towards the introduction of the new policies in advisory 
work. But there were also some who were quite enthusi- 
astic. They were proud of bringing money to the organi- 
zation and stimulated by receiving an increased atten- 
tion from their supervisors. They also appreciated the 
increase in inservice training and evaluation studies 
that accompanied the introduction of user fees. However, 
as time has passed the initial enthusiasm has faded. "The 
new direction and goals of the advisory services are 
not commonly accepted among field workers", says a report 
from the National Board of Agriculture (Karlsson, 198ab). 
The same report notes that incoma generation has become 
"an additional goal - although subordinated other goals". 
The latter part of this comment is not validated by the 
advisory officers I have talked to. "The only thing that 
counts is money - your value as an advisory worker is 
now assessed solely on the basis of the income you gener- 



ate for the organization", I was told by a well-estab- 
lished and experienced Swedish advisory officer. 

As can be expected, the introduction of user fees direct 
the advisory services towards those fanners who are 
willing to pay which are usually the better-off fanners. 
However, in Sweden, public funds are now increasingly 
allocated to ensure the implementation of specific pro- 
grams aimed at animal welfare, environmental protection, 
rural development and measures to decrease the costly 
surplus production. The advisory services receive money 
from these public funds according to the amount of work 
(farm visits etc.) carried out within these specific 
programs. This money counts equal as user fees collected 
directly from farmers in the local advisory services ' oblig- 
ation to cover one third of their costs, by incomes, To-:__ 
day, the part of the advisory services' income that 
comes from the implementation of such public programs 
exeeds the income raised through user fees from the farmers . 

In West Germany no measures have been taken towards 
privatization and fee charging in recent years. To some 
extent, however, such procedures have long been prac- 
tised in the northern part of the country, where groups 
of farmers join in so called "advisory-circles" which 
share an ag cultural adviser. Approximately half of 
the costs for such an "advisory-circle" is covered by 
the farmers themselves. For most West German farmers 
advisory services are provided free, at least in theory. 
In reality, however, declining public funds and in- 
creasing demands on advisers to implement regulatory 
functions restrict the farmers' access to advisory serv- 
ices. This is considered a very serious problem by my West 
German sources as at least half of the West German 
farmers face financial problems and many of them are 
on the verge of going bankrupt. These farmers in great 



need are not provided adequate assistance by the public 
advisory service. (Albrecht, 1988, Jungehuising, 1987, 
Pahmeyer, 1988). 



1^1 £^^i<=_^nterest 

AS stated above it is no longer of public interest to 
promote a general increase in agricultural productivity 
and efficiency. Instead the following four areas stand 
out to be most important for the public advisory serv- 
ices: 

1. Programs to reduce and de-intensify production, as 
for instance implementation of production quotas, set 
aside programs where farmers are paid for taking land 
out of production etc. 

2. Programs aimed at decreasing pollution and reinforcing 
regulations on environmental protection and animal wel- 
fare. 



3. Rural development in poor or depopulated 



arec s . 



4. Assisting farmers facing financial stress in improving 
their economic and social situation. 

in the Netherlands the governmentally subsidized socio- 
economic service is directed to benefit the last two 
of these four areas. In Sweden, as described above, public 
funds are now allocated specifically to the implemen- 
tation of advisory activities in all of the four areas. 
However, if governments or other public agencies do not 
allocate specific resources to these areas, the corrjner- 
cialization of the advisory services will have conse- 
quences that act contrary to the public interest. One 
such consequence is the reluctance of advisers in differ- 
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ent organizations to share information with each other. 
Instead, as shown in an ongoing Swedish study, they start 
competing for customers with the strongest purchasing 
power (Waldenstrom, 1988). Thereby, the advisory service 
is increasingly directing its resources towards serving 
the immediate interests of the farmers who are prepared 
to pay. As these farmers will often ask for advice to 
intensify their production, the service runs the risk 
of further worsening surplus production, pollution, de- 
gradation of rural areas and to neglect farmers in great 
need. 

Thus, as a result of privatization and commercialization 
we can expect the advisory services to function increas- 
ingly in a way similar to private business consultants. 
Their activities wiU-be increasingly determined by fi- 
nancial benefit of the organization rather than the public 
interest. However, as public agencies, they should not 
ignore the distributional effects of their activity. 
They also have the obligation to address long-range en- 
vironmental, social and ethical goals (Nltsch, 1988), 

New Information Technolog ies 

Another important development in the European agricultural 
advisory services is the introduction of new information 
technologies. It is often suggested that the application 
of tele-communications, videotex and computers will save 
costs and increase efficiency in advisory work and re- 
place agricultural advisers. The following quotation 
is probably representative for many agricultural research- 
ers and administrators: 

"... with the development of interactive soft- 
ware packages the user will be able to feed 
in data specific to his own enterprise and 
hence to obtain recommendations that he can act 
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upon. The distinction between this form of 
advice and face to face consultancy will become 
progressively smaller, and since the latter 
will always remain expensive it. is clear that 
farmers will slowly but surely come to accept 
that the computer provides the most effective 
route for obtaining much of the technical help 
he requires." (Bell and Bunney, 1985:2) 

The applicability of information technology in agricul- 
tural advisory work can only be assessed in terms of 
its contribution to farmers' decision-making and farm 
management. Thus, to make such an assessment we need 
to know how farmers actually make their decisions and 
manage their farms. However, in the literature on new 
information technologies that I know of, the authors start 
out from very normative models of farmers' decision- 
making and farm management and assume that these activ- 
ities will be improved by a fast delivery of research- 
based information and an increased capacity to store, 
process and retrieve such information with the help of 
computers. From there the authors proceed to exhaustive 
presentations of the various technologies and computer 
programs that are available or under design. 

The lack of explicit and empirical knowledge on farmers' 
decision-making and farm management behavior motivated 
us to conduct a series of interview studies among Swedish 
farmers to explore the nature of these activities. On 
the basis of this knowledge we have then tried to define 
an appropriate role for the new information technologies 

and Nitsch, 1988; Nitsch, 1989), 




Not surprisingly our studies confirm that Swedish farmers 
are human beings, wich means that they include many 
social and psychological needs and desires in their farm 
management. Their human needs and desires repr-isent 
strong motivational forces, without which they would 
have little drive and commitment to continue their often 
very demanding farming occupation. 

fOODLAND 

FARM 

MACHINERY 



SOILS ^/ l*-*^«^,^3 



^ ^ - BUSINESS 

CROPS ^^^^ ADMINISTRATION 



INSTITUTIONAL 
ENYIRONKENT 

Figure 1. Farmers' coordinations skills are crucial for successful 
mAnAgemant. (Frc and ffitsch, 1988) 

We have defind co-ordination as the most crucial element 
in successful farm management, i.e. the co-ordination 
of a complexity of social, biological, economic and tech- 
nical factors involved in farming (Figure 1). To a large 
extent these factors are not measurable and quite often 
they are influenced by fairly unpredictable or uncontroll- 
able forces, such as weather conditions, political deci- 
sions and market conditions. Therefore, farm management 
is not a matter of doing everything right. Rather it 
is a matter of getting approximately the right things 
done under the specific conditions prevailing on a farm. 
It is not a matter of optimizing parts, it is a matter of 
making a totality run in a satisfactory way. 
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we have identified the competence needed for the co- 
ordination process as subject matter knowledge, skills 
in formal planning, practical skills and the ability 
to understand and interact with the institutional en- 
vironment (Figure 2). Farmers have to be knowledgeable 
in all of these four areas to be able Lo manage a farm 
satisfactorily. However, this is not enough. The cru- 
cial element in the co-ordination process is how to 
aE£lz these areas of skills/knowledge to the complex- 
ities of real farming under the social, physical, eco- 
nomic and biological conditions cf a specific farm. 



Computer-based 
Information Systems 

^ \ 

ihstitutiomalI 



ENTISONVEMT 



COORDINATION. 



PRACTICAL \ 


y FORMAL ' 


, SKILLS 


PLANNING 



Automation Farm Computers 

FigruTS 2. computers facilitate farm managen»nt but do not replace 
farmers coordination skills. (From Ekman and Nitscb, 
198S 

The systems Ap£roach_and^Farmers_: Co-ordination Skills 

Agricultural researchers and administrators also often 
refer to the systems approach as a superior way of ana- 
lyzing and optimizing agricultural production. The 
systems approach, they suggest, enables us to develop 
models of agricultural production "into which new tech- 
nologies are injected and evaluated against all of the 
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other factors that will bear upon operational decisions" 
(Siebert, 1985:4). This kind of comprehensive systems 
analyzes are now made possible by the computer technology, 

The systems approach and computers offer many benefits. 
But there is no way to capture all aspects of a complex 
living system, such as farming, in a computer program. 
No computer will ever handle "all other factors that 
v/ill bear upon operational decisions" in farm management. 
As pointed out above, farm management decisions often 
involve many interacting factors such as considerations 
of weather, soil characteristics, crops, livestock, farm 
machinery, access to capital and manpower, market condi- 
tions, legislation and, of course, the priorities of 
the farming family. We can have no exact information 
on all of these factors, nor do we know their-exact re-- 
lationships. In such a complex system there are many 
possible solutions and no one correct answer (Supper 
1988). 

The correct answer remains with the farmer. It was empha- 
sized above that farming is a human activity. A computer 
is not equal to a farmer's mind. No matter how many 
factors we include in our models and how many simulations 
we run in our computers - successful farm management de- 
pends on the unique co-ordinating competence of a farmer, 
with his/her ability to interprete ^r.d apply the computer 
output to the specific conditions; on a farm. 

The co-ordination skills cannot be learned in a class- 
room. They can only be ••learned by doing" in the context 
where they are applied i.e., by working with the machin- 
ery, livestock, soils, crops, finances et-:. on a farm. 
The co-ordination skills consist of a combination of 
knowledge, intuition and practical kaow-how which cannot 
be adequately translated into a computer program. To a 
large extent co-ordination skills represent "tacit 
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knowledge" developed through experience in the farmer's 
head and body. However this does not mean that computers 
are useless. Our empirical studies show that computers 
can be very useful tools in supplementing the four areas 
of skills/knowledge in farm management described above 
Figure 2). 

The Need_for_Face to_Face Conununication 

AS illustrated by the quotation above, some people expect 
that the distinction between computer-based information 
delivery and face to face consultancy "will become pro- 
gressively smaller". According to our empirical studies 
this is true only for the retrieval of information rela- 
ting to trivial and well-defined questions (Figure 3). 

Videotex Personal 

COflMUNiCATlON 

>vE»*-oeriKeo ^ ^ Complex 

QU«T10NJ PRODLCMS 

FAST, OP'fO-MTt FACJUTATf 

:yr'ORMATION ^ PtVOftLEM 5CM-vlN(i 

COKVCNICNT < > SOCIAL (NTeRACTlOU 

^£s^M3iB/LtTv 'lesfONSiBiLrry 

UNKCO TO ^— > LINKED To 

FQKl^AJL RULCS COHMugXTATOR 

Fi^re 3. Characteristics of videotex versus persoml cortminication 

For complex decisions, where asking the right question 
is often the greatest difficulty, in situations where 
it is important to apply one's own experiences and to 
clarify one's own motives and priorities, and in situ- 
ations where the information needs to be interpreted 
and adapted to one's own conditions; in all these in- 
stances face to face consultancy remains indispensa.^,le . 
However, in farm management such instances are numerous. 



Earlier in this paper four problem areas were identified 
of particular importance for advisory work from a 
societal point of view: programs to restrict or de-inten- 
sify agricultural production, environmental protection, 
rural development and assisting farmers in financial 
stress. There are no e&^j solutions to these problems. 
They require the involvement of farmers in careful ana- 
lyses and continuous search for measures adapted to 
different situations > Therefore, future advisory work 
in areas that are of greatest public interest will re- 
quire an extensive input of personal communication. 

Finally, there is an additional dimension in face to 
face communication that must not be neglected. For many 
people the interest, support and empathy of a human 
adviser enhances~inspir-*tion, stimulates creativity and 
is energizing. To my knowledge the importance of this 
"human effect" of personal communication on farmers' 
motivation and on the quality of their farm m.anagement 
has not been studied. However, I have learned from rry 
own work experience as an agricultural adviser that it 
is often of tremendous importance. 

Towards a Science of Extension 

Most European university departments in the field of 
agricultural extension are very small and have a strong 
practical orientation. A large part of their resources 
are devoted to the teaching of extension methods and 
not many of the departments engage in research beyond 
students' Master's theses. Often staff members are in- 
volved in inservice training of advisers and partici- 
pate in committee work and task forces of the agricul- 
tural advisory services. 



When staff members of the extension departments meet 
in the European Seminar on Extension Education (ESEE) 



every two years, much time is devoted to discussions on 
teaching methods, inservice training, methods in adviso- 
ry work and other current problems of the national advi- 
sory services. The research presented at the seminars 
is not sufficient to provide a basis for the development 
of a cumulative body of knowledge. Nor have we formu- 
lated a theoretical and conceptual framework to use as 
a common frame of reference. I do not mean we have to 
reach consensus on just one theory. But with the present 
lack of theoretical discussions the research studies 
in our field remain disparate parts. The quality of the 
research also suffers from the present atheoretical 
stage of the art. 



As a consequence of this practical and atheoretical 
tradition extension research has focused largely on the 
contemporary problems of the agricultural advisory 
services at each time. Much interest has been devoted 
to problems related to the dissemination of technical 
innovations. For some time there was also an interest 
in studying the distributional effects of the dissemi- 
nation process. Today, as the advisory services are 
increasingly commercialized we can expect a research 
interest in marketing problems. 

However, at least in Sweden, research in extension has 
no future if it continues to follow the path of close 
affiliation to the agricultural advisory service. First, 
the institutional basis of this approach is deteriorating as 
the service is cut down and privatized. Second, we cannot 
expect continued public funding of research on an 
activity with unclear goals and questionable outcomes 
wich is the present situation of our governmental 
advisory service. If research in exLension is to survive 
it has to stand by its own. It has t broaden its focus 
to include problems of the larger society and qualify 
as a scientific activity according to academic criteria. 
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However, there is a prior question to be answered: is 
there a need to pursue research in extension as an 
academic discipline? As the traditional rese^irch on the 
dissemination process has lost its relevance, it could 
well be appropriate to transfer research funds from the 
field of extension to other problem areas of greater 
public or theoretical interest. 

My response to this question is that there is a strong 
need to maintain research in extension from a societal 
point of view. We have moved into an information society 
where information is becoming an increasingly important 
resource for the distribution and generation of power, 
wealth and welfare. We therefore need to learn more 
about the nature, distribution and consequences of in- 
formation activities in all sectors of society, includ- 
ing the agricultural sector. The structure, organization 
and technology in agricultural production has far-reach- 
ing and long-term consequences on many aspects of human 
life. Therefore, the following Jcind of questions require 
continuous systematic exploration: 

What are the goals of agricultural research? 

How does the knowledge originating from this research 
relate to societal and individual needs? Whose needs 
are considered, whose needs are left out of consider- 
ation? 



What values are pursued? What values are neglected? 

What information content and strategies are appropriate 
to accomplish societal goals with respect to environ- 
mental protection, resource preservation, rural develop- 
ment etc.? 



By what methods and media is the information best made 
available to individuals who need it the most? 

How can clients be engaged in critical evaluation and 
active adaptation of information? 

How are infonnation services to be organized? 

To pursue these questions, extension research has to 
broaden its focus from agricultural production to the 
problems of society at large. The "Department of Exten- 
sion Science" at Wageningen Agricultural University in 
the Netherlands seems to be moving in this direction 
when defining its field of research to the following 
three areas (Roling, 1989): 

1. "The persuasion stream, focusing on changing individ- 
ual behaviour for the benefit of the collective or the 
future." The focus of this area is to develop strategies 
for public information activities in the fields of 
nutrition (eat better), health (smoke less) and environ- 
mental protection (pollute less). 

2. C .izen mobilization and participation i.e., "helping 
groups and individuals be more effective knowledge uti- 
lizers, lobbyists, more effective in improving their 
socioeconomic position, and so on". 

3. Developing a conceptual framework for the study of 
knowledge and information systems. A knowledge and in- 
formation system refers to institutions, organizations 
and/or persons and their linkages and interactions, 
engaged in the development and transmission of informa- 
tion with the purpose of influencing public opinion or 
supporting decisionmaking and problerasolving in a given 
sector or domain (Roling, 1988). 

IS 
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In Europe the agricultural advisory services are not 
part of the universities but performed by governjnental 
agencies, farm organizations and private firms. There- 
fore, the broadening of extension research that I am 
suggesting requires that we detach ourselves from present 
Close associations with institutions and organizations 
providing agricultural advisory services. The study of 
information dissemination to promote efficiency and pro- 
ductivity in farming is no longer a sufficient basis 
for research in extension. Instead we must develop an 
independent and critical approach in our research and 
find uur professional identity in relation to a scientific 
community. The legitimacy of extension as an academic 
discipline rests on the quality of its research and the 
relevance of its activities to society at large. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Good afternoon. I'm delighted to be here today — even though right after 
lunch is a more conducive time to get people excited about a nap than about 
the future. 

I was asked to help you consider "The Look of Extension in the Future" and 
the research needs related to defining that "look." 

I've beer a fay from research for several years because of the heavy 
demands of admit Is trat ion, but I do have some ideas about the needs for 
change ~ and fox research to help us guide Extension aggressively into the 
21st Century. 

First, however, I'd like to briefly define the environment in which this 
research will take place — where we've come from and where we think we're 
going. The needs of society and the needs of Extension are inseparable when 
we try to define that environment. 

II. THE CURRENT ENVIRONMENT 

In 1989, we're celebrating 75 years of glory for the Cooperative Extension 
system — 75 years of dynamic, practical, high quality educational programs 
that have helped this country become a world leader in food production, 
scientific discovery, and economic advancement. 

^ Over the years, we've been threatened with funding cuts and criticism that 
we re no longer relevant ~ that we haven't kept up with changing times, that 
we focus on a minority of rural Issues, that we're not meeting real needs. 
We ve survived only because we've been able to demonstrate that we are a 
changing, dynamic organization with a high quality program that does meet the 
changing needs of people and society. 

Perhaps t^e most serious threat to our existence and impact were the 
federal budget reductions of a couple of years ago. This action stimulated 
intense adminstratlve and program acti^^ity to improve program relevance and 
enhance political support. 

During the past two years the Cooperative Extension System has repponded 
to this challenge for change by undertaking and completing several significant 
actions affecting the future, including: 



o 



The identification and acceptance of the nine National Initiatives, which 
provide focus and direction for our programs. 



o A Futures Task Force Report, which addresses many structural, 

programmatic, and personnel changes necessary for the System to remain 
relevant in a rapidly changing society. 

o A Strategic Planning effort that's provided the basis for Cooperative 
Extension to be pro-active in dealing with unanticipated changes in 
society. 

o Implementation of Issues Programming as a way to energise the entire 
System. Issues programming — and by that I mean educational responses 
that begin with the identification of issues and proceed to tailor the 
organisational resources, delivery methods, and structure to meet the 
needs related to the issue — can, and does, demonstrate Cooperative 
Extension's "proactive" leadership role in addressing critical needs. 

o And now the national Extension Committee on Organisation and Policy is 

preparing to change its structure, function, and operational procedures to 
more effectively represent the System, as well as to respond to emerging 
issues and concerns. 



All these activities and changes have provided a vision — a direction for 
the future, a place in society :-r the Cooperative Extension System to 
flourish, not merely survive. 

Now, we face another challenge, perhaps our most formidable. We have a 
challenge to maintain the momentum of change and put all these best-laid plans 
into action if we expect to be *.ff-ctivc and relevant in the i«al world of the 
Zlat Century. 



III. THE CHALLENGES 

One observer of change quotes a statement he attributes to Freud: 

"Trying to change a university is Uke trying to rearrange a 
cemetery." 

Sometimes I think rearranging a cemetery would be easier. The headstones 
have tenure, but they can't talk back. 

With our 75-year tradition, based primarily in the colleges of 
Agriculture, there are many barriers to change in Extension: 

o We have a comfortable status quo, with traditional clientele and 
thei'r traditional expectations; 

o It's easier to be reactionary rather than pro-active; 

o Our programs are often based in traditional CES disciplines, rather 
than on issues and needs — in which case, the answer precedes the 
question. 



o Most of our resources are assigned to permanent staff, structures, 
and methods — tenured faculty hired 20 years ago to meet needs th/»t 
no longer exist. 

0 We have a number of tried and true traditional delivery methods that 
will need change to reach new and different clientele. 

o The complex challenges of the future require innovation, creativity, 
flexibility, and collaboration with new organizations and groups — 
all of which involve some risk. 

Let's talk about how to overcome these barriers and meet the challenges cf 
the future. To accomplish this, we'll need research about the actions needed 
to answer six major questions important to the future of Extensior . 



1. Who are We Llatenlny Tn? 

The first question is "Who are we listening to? 

We in Extension have a long tradition of basing our programs on the needs 
of people — In fact it's become a cliche that Implies that we're constantly 
listening to discover the real needs of people and communities. 

But what are we heariag? Are our clientele telling us about what's going 
on In the real worltf and how it's affecting them? If so - and If we're 
llsteing to them, than our programs should be rsponslve to the enormous 
changes taking place all around us. 

Our agricultural programs, for example, should be focusing less on 
production and more on profits, marketing, and environmentally sound ways to 
sustain our natural resource base. If they aren't, then we're not in touch 
with reality and we're aot listening to the right people. 

If our Extension programo on strengthening families aren't reflecting that 
most women now work outside the home and that one in every four children lives 
with only one parent, then we're not in tune with the times. 

If our rural revitallsatlon efforts aren't aware that our lives now depend 
more on international trade and floating exchange rates than on the gold 
standard or the dollar, then we're out of touch. 

If our programs are not dealing with the rapid changes brought about by 
computers, robotics and advanced technology, the declining natural resource 
base, the global economy, the growing ethnic and cultural diversity of our 
society — then we're not listening very wfill — or else we're not listening 
to a broad crbss-sectlon of people representing a wide variety of diverse 
interests and needs. 

Just last week, a legislator told me that he had a complaint that a county 
extension agent in his district had refused to help some folks who were trying 
low-input organic farming. Here were some people who were in touch with the 
dangerous environmental impacts of fertlllrsrs, pesticides and herbicides on 
the groundwater supply — and the agent didn't want to listen to them. If he 
had, he might have helped them prove that producing 100 bushels without 
expensive inputs can be just as profitable as producing 175 bushels at a 
higher cost — both to the environment and the farmer's pocketbook. 



Existing clientele are a valuable group of participants and supporters of 
Extension — but some of them don't want anything to change. Besides, it's 
nice and comfortable just to listen to the same middle class folks who already 
are involved in our programs* with their traditional expectations. 

But it doesn't get at the problems of other folks who need us. We must 
reach out to new target audiences — especially the hard to reach and 
non- traditional audiences. The Extension Homemakers wor t tell us the same 
things as a jingle working mother. We've got to find new ways of involving 
low income people, minorities, troubled teen-agers, organic farmers, 
entrepreneurs, single parents, dual-worker families, and the elderly in our 
programs. Their needs affect the lives of the entire community. 

But how do we reach them? How do we know what they need? We have to 
really listen to the people — all the people — environmentalists, students, 
consumer groups, legislators, low-income people, city people, minorities. 

Maybe we need some new listening devices. Many large corporations today 
are basing multi-million dollar decisions on what they hear from their workers 
and customers in round-table discussions. 

We need new proactive research irto the best methods to scan the total 
environment of needs of Extension ^,1 ?grams — the best ways to reach and teach 
new clientele — not just passive reaearch on attitude and behavior changes 
among those we're reaching already. 



2. Are We Focuslnf on Relevant Priority Issues ? 

The second question is "Are we focusing on relevant priority issues?" 

I*d like you to guess the lead news story on all three television stations 
in Madison, Wisconsin last week. No — it wasn't the 01 lie North trial or the 
Alaskan oil spill. It was a news conference on an Extension survey about the 
wages and benefits of Wisconsin's child care workers. 

Surprised? How come? Child care is one of the nation's most critical 
current issues. Our Extension home economists should be on the cutting edge 
of this problem in every state. But are they? 

What about sustai.aable ag-iculture? It's another topic at the top of the 
news in my state. Is Cooperative Extension part of the problem or part of the 
solution? It's time we caught up with this issue. 

What about AIDS? Groundwater pollution? Acid Rain? The declining rural 
economy? Hazardous and solid waste? Drug and alcohol abuse? Teenage 
pregnancy? ♦ 

Are we really dealing with the most relevant social, economic and public 
policy issues issues of the day? 

We can it if all our time and resources aren't stuck in traditional 
programs and disciplines. In many cases, however, we're approaching issues 
not from a problem-orientation, but from the traditional discipline base — in 
which case the answer precedes the question. 



Since new resources are very limited or unavailable, the current program 
has to change. This means re-directing current resources and programs to deal 
with relevant new issues and clientele. 

0 In 4-H it doesn't mean helping kids raise chickens in their back 
yards. It means teaching new things to kids — not a program on 
antibiotics for chickens, but a program on drugs that kidfi take — 
crack, speed; and dope. 

o In Family Living and Home Economics programs, it doesn't mean 

canning, sewing, and interior decorating. It means working on family 
st:t!ss, latchkey children, quality housing, needs of the elderly and 
low -cost nutrition. 

o rn Agriculture and Natural Resources, it means shifting emphasis from 
t:oductlon to profits, from exploitation of land to preservation of 
■oil and water quality. 

If we're as dynamic an institution of change as we say we are, we'll have 
the courage to attack controversial issues and eliminate some popular programs 
80 we can put those resources into new priorities. 

If we do — Extension will have another glorious anniversary celebration 
75 years from now. If not — we'll be obsolete long before that anniversary 
comes along. 

We'll need research to help us figure out how to attack the priority 
issues facing people in each state and county — research that identifies the 
specific clientele to be reached, along with the disciplines and methods 
needed for effective progranming on these issues. 



3* PoeS Cppperat l ve Extftnsion Have a Bmad-Rfl sed Prog ram? 

The third major challenge — and this can be a tough one — is to broaden 
both the focus and the discipline base of the program. Today's complex 
problems require that we expand our focus to include the entire wide range of 
elements that contribute to the problem. They also require more 
specializations and expertise than we have in our traditional Cooperative 
Extension program areas. 

For example — if we can describe a broad-based program in economic 
development that Includes emphases on rural development, land use and zoning 
policy, locax government education, natural resource policy, comnunity 
economic analysis, tourism promotion, business management education, 
architectural and landscape assistance, feasibility analyses, and downtown 
revitalization — then we can say we've mounted a significant, raulti-f acted 
attack on this significant problem. But if our economic development program 
is focused strictly on Increasing agricultural production we can't make « 
aent in the significant economic needs of rural communities. 



Having & truly broad-based program will require new disciplines and 
eipertise among both agents and specialists. 



For example, in a program on water quality, we need a team of experts in 
cheroiatry, geology, agricultural engineering, and soil science. And if we're 
educating people and govemmei^t officials on public policy related to water 
quality, we may also need resources in law, economics, and political science. 

The Extension Service Report on National Initiatives includes no less than 
seven recommendatlone that point out the need for Cooperative Extension: 

o To transcend the former boundaries of traditional program areas and 
disciplines . 

o To use all appropriate expertise and relevant department faculty from 
throughout the Land Grant university. 

o to form interdisciplinary problem-solving teams focused on priority 
issues. 

If Cooperative Extension is serious about issues programming related to 
today's complex needs, then resources of the University that are net 
traditional Cooperative Extension disciplines must be made available. At the 
same time, our existing disciplines also have to adapt to teach new things. 

o We will need organizational and structure, changes to allow for full 
utilization of all the disciplines and resources of the land grant 
system. 

o The compelling issues facing people must drive the system, not the 
limitations of traditional program areas and funding structures. We 
must focus on it^gdu issues, rather than "our" disciplines as we develop 
programs and allocate resources. 

o This may mean major structural changes to build many new bridges within 
the academic community. We should probably eliminate the traditional 
Cooperative Extension program areas and replace them with 
issue-oriented task forces that involve a broader base of disciplines 
and faculty expertise in programming. 

Involving new disciplines than the traditional Cooperative Extension 
disciplines will require both new organizational structures and faculty 
re-orientation. You may not find comparable faculty to a dairy specialist in 
engineering, business, chemistry, or law ~ and you can't make these faculty 
think in terms of teaching and working outside the traditional classroom 
overnight . 

We're going to need a lot of new research on the best structures to 
accomplish these goals anu the best ways to build the necessary bridges within 
the academic "coramtmity. 



^' P^-fefi--£a^t^£naimijaflye the Strong CT?mmit_tfflgnt o f the To t_aI_Lan<lr.Sxant 
InaJtitutJUm? 

We cen't meet our commitmente to a broad-based program focused on the 
priority Issues of the future if we can't draw upon all the disciplines of the 
total University. 
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The validity of the ^ v\d Grant concept is that teaching, research, and 
extension are all three equally important functions of every school/college 
and department — every department. Extension responsibilities are not 
limited to a certain group of departments anointed by history, tradition — or 
even funding. 

One of the most important challenges we face is to improve the priority 
and credibility of Extension in the total University. The priority of the 
Extension function within our universities is shakey. Most universities 
believe they can operate on two legs of the traditional three-legged stool. 
We can't make that third leg — Extension — stand up unless we get the 
committment of the total university. 

This commitment must start with the Board of Regents, administrators on 
all levels, state legislators, and faculty in all schools, colleges and 
departments . 

o How many Boards of Regents have recently reaffirmed the importance of 
the Extension function in a policy statement? 

o Are the top adminstrators of our universities talking publicly about 
the crit'cal importance of Extension programs? 

o Do state agencies, legislators, and other goveminent officials call on 
Extension faculty to consult, cooperate, and help create public policy? 

o Are faculty and staff who perform the Extension funt.ion given ^qual 
s*,atus in tanure and promotion decisions, in salary increases, or on 
faculty governance groups? 

The Regents, the Presid-nt, your state legislators, all have to believe 
that Extension is important — and it wouldn't hurt if they believed that 
Extension is %h& most important function of the University. 

o We need to see this coiwnitment expressed in strategic plans, policies, 
reports, budget requests, brochures, press releases, speeches, and 
mission statements of the total university. 

o We must get both leadership and mainstream support and ccramltment for 
issue-oriented programming by Cooperative Extension and by every other 
segment of the Land-Grant university. 

And we could use some research on the best ways to get this support and 
commitment , 



developing New Coali tions and Llnkagefi ? 



Our traditional old coalitions will not ^Ive us all 
political or practical support to meet the new issues. Our new'agenda for the 
future requires new linkages. 

There are lots of other agencies, institutions and organizations out 
there -- with different contacts, expertise, resources, and methods than we 
ha/e. Some of them are better. 



ERIC 
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We have to link up with them to make the greatest impact. They can offer 
many valuable contributions to our program — not only in terms of the 
multiplier effect, but also in terms of the program's quality and results. In 
fact — without new coalitions, there are many problems we can't address at 



all. 



One of the best exajiples of the need for new coalitions is the national 
initiative on "Youth at Risk." If we really mean to accomplish anything on 
the new problems facing young people — drugs, alcohol, teen pregnancy, school 
drop-outs, a future world of work that requires more technical and scientific 
education — it means working with families, PTO's, churches, other youth 
organizations, the YMCA and YWCA, state agencies, health providers, and 
especially with the public school system — school teachers, counselors, and 
administrators. It also means working with new and nontraditional groups — 
Planned Parenthood, the police department, gang leaders, drug treatment 
counselors . 

These cooperators can help our program in several ways: 

o They can contribute their expertise, resources, and contacts. 

o They can help share the workload, especially in specialized tasks that 
fall within their particular realm of responsibility and interest. 

o They can help us reach more people, especially non-traditional and hard 
to reach audiences, just by using their own contacts. 

0 They can help legitimize a program effort and thus make the press, the 
public, and the politicians sit up and take notice — if only because 

so many agencies and groups are cooperating together on a major program. 

The only way we can make a difference is through strong, local involvement 
with specific groups of clientele and by forming new coalitions with other 
agencies, organizations, and government units. We need local involvement by 
both professionals and volunteers. 

We could use some research into how we can use our existing cooperators in 
new ways and into effective ways of building new coalitions to meet the 
needs of specific audiences and address specific problem areas. 

6 . Have We Changed Q ^r Tmag P? 

1 heard a story that reminded me once again of the importance of good 
public relations. Moses was standing with his PR man on the bank of the Red 
Sea. He asked the PR man what he thought about his idea to part the Red Sea 
and drown the^ Pharoah's men as they were chasing the Israelites. 

"Great!" the PR Man replied. "If you can do it — I can aet vou five 
pages in the Old Testament!" 

There is a perception among the public nationally that Extension programs 
are the same today as they were in the early days of Extension — focused on a 
dwindling population of farmers and rural homemakers and no longer necessary 
in the rapidly changing society we live in today. 



I think It's obvious to all of us that the image of Cooperative Extension 
today — when there Is an Image at all Is as out of date as the image of 
Ozzie and Harriet as the typical American family. 

The question is ~ "What do we want to be visible for? What do we want 
our image to be? How can we change our image to one that's dynamic and 
progressive. How do we accomplish greater visibility? 

As society grows in complexity, the need for a public agency or 
institution like UW-Extenslon to communicate with its publics becomes more 
crucial than ever before. It's often assumed that if someone produces a 
better mousetrap, the public will beat a path to that's person's door. This 
rarely happens. Even if the agency or institution delivers a high quality 
program or ^.ervlce, it is still necessary to communicate its message — to che 
public and to those who provide its resources. 

I believe that Extension can build a single unified image based on three 
basic concepts — just like the three sides of a pyramid. We want to let 
people know that our program is credible, relevant, and effective — that 
we're making an impact. 

Political decision-makers are nervous about big bureaucracies like 
Extension, and the ability of such systems to change in response to urgent 
social, economic, and environmental needs. Mft know we have changed. Ms know 
our programs are making an impact on modem problems, Mft know that today's 
Extension home economist is not spending her time judging pie crusts and 
quilts at the Fair. 



Our challer-e is to make others aware of these facts. We have to stop 
apologizing for jelng Extension faculty. We have to be pround of what we do. 
We must demonstrate the relevance and iaipact of our programs at every possible 
opportunity — not only to decision-makers, but also to the many target 
audiences who are not traditional Extension clientele. 

We need research into the factors that create a favorable or unfavorable 
image of Extension. What causes decision-^makers to be impressed and allocate 
more resources ot our programs? What kind of image Influences different 
target audiences to participate in our programs? Creating a new image of 
Extension will require careful planning and a well thought out strategy, along 
with demonstrated results. It's time we turned this situation around. 



IV. CONCLUSION 

In closing, I would like to comment on the last, and perhaps most 
difficult, challenge that Cooperative Extension faces as society moves to the 
2l8t century.' It's not criticism. It's not budget cuts. I believe our most 
pressing problem is how to prevent Extension from becoming so inflexible, so 
cautious, ao lacking in vision, that we're no longer criticized, but flimnly 
ignored. 



The greatest challenge for Extension is chfln^g itself and the 
ponsiveness of our program to meet the changing needs of our society. 
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Extension can play a powerful role in helping people meet rapid change 
head-on ~ and to get ahead of it if they can. We can be key players in 
helping local, state, national — and even international — units of 
government meet change with new, creative, positive solutions through our role 
In public policy development. 



m 



We in Extension have an opportunity to become even more potent leaders 
the communities we serve. The system is already in place and it has endured 
for 75 years. I'he linkages and resources and partnerships are available. 

So, what is necesary to put the future into action? The answer is in 
ourselves. 

o Do we have the capacity, the vision, and the commitment to articulate 

clear directions for yourselves and your programs? 

o Do we nave the energy and confidence to take risks, attack 

controversial issues, be creative and responsive to the changing needs 
of our clientele? 

o Do we have what it takes to make the tough calls on staffing, 
technology, priority setting, and program quality? 

0 Are we prepared to broaden the discipline base, become more 
accountable, reach out to new clientele, develop new linkages and 
become more politically adept? 

Finally, are we prepared to do what you've been doing with me for the past 
twenty-five minutes — namely list ening. And listening actively? 

1 think we can say "yes" to all these challenges. But only if we can say 
•yes' to change. 

We'll need lots of new research into the variety of possible structures, 
staffing arrangementc, coalitions, images, and delivery methods to adequately 
respond to rapid change. 

It's a rare kind of profession we have — a rare opportunity to provide 
leadership without having to go through an election campaign. An opportunity 
to make « real difference. 

It's a rare type of power and influence, if only we can take advantage of 

It. 

Let's do it. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As educational institutions undergo changes which are beyond their 
own individual control, studies have been conducted to determine 
management strategies and to describe specific academic situations 
Management of declining t^soarces and enrollments has been the ^^^^^ f 
much research in this country during the 1970s and 80s . Management of 
decline by conducting ani directing carefully what happens in an 
organization or system daring periods of declining enrollments and 
resource allocations has been a research topic in Europe for many years 
m all fields of management. In the United States, however, research on 
Management of decline'has been primarily concentrated in 
higher education, colleges and universities. The focus of l ^««^^^J;^ 
colleges ana universities and, more recently, in secondary and elementary 
education has been on the function of demographic changes and 
accompanying financial and other resource distress. Changing population 
patterns an5 other economic stresses have proven ^/^-^g^"'^^^^^^^^^,^;;^^ 
for educational institutions attempting to manage declining enrollments 
through closing facilities, adjusting faculty positions, and changing 
administrative configurations. There has been little research on 
management of decline in not-for-profit educational systems such as 
Cooperative Extension. Research on management of decline is important 
because when organlzatior.s continue with management practices based upon 
traditional growth and expansion their survival as organizations Is In 

jcopardy^^^^ Cooperative Extension in New York State shares in the 
nationwide mission of the Extension System. In New York State there is a 
cooperative extension association in each of the fifty seven counties and 
programs in each of the five boroughs of New York Citv^ Extension 
programming in New York State is carried out by more than four hutj^^ed 
professional staff working in the counties and boroughs ^"PPl^"'^"^^^^^^^ ^ 
large number of paraprofesslonal and support staff, more than two hundred 
university faculty and forty thousand volunteers. , , ^ ^ 

Public educational organizations are influenced by social factors 
such as demographic changes and societal needs and, therefore, program 
needs Human resources available to conduct educational programming and 
to participate In educational programming are less obtainable than m 

fairly recent past history. • 

In recent years the Cooperative Extension system nationwide in the 
United States has been experiencing changes relating to numerous factors 



influencing all aspects of society. Some state extension systems have 
Implemented policies and procedures relating to reduction, consolidation 
or%iiscontinuation of extension programs. These policies and procedures 
are necessitated by a reallocation of resources due to changing 
educational priorities as well as other societal or organizational 
indlcatcr.. T».e problem is a need for research based ^^^^^^^^^Jj^. 
provide a foundation for management decision making in not-for-protit 
educational orKanlzatlons in times of change. 

educatlonal^org ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ societal, organizational 

and programmatic changes on the Cornell Cooperative Extension System. 
Determination of changes in human resource allocations, system wide 
program enrollments . program offerings, communication strategies, 
enrollment management strategies and some values of professional staff 
resulted in recommendations for management strategies for extension 
systems and other not-for-profit nonformal educational organizations. 
The effective and efficient management of human resources, program 
offerings, and communication strategies will help planners and 
lmple'.entors of not-for-profit nonformal educational systems maximize 
program enrollments and program quality. 



PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of this study was to obtain information related to 
educational theories of enrollment and organizational f ^^^^^^^^^^^ , 
example of a large not-for-profit nonformal educational ^^^.^^^fjf 
recommendations useful in addressing decline with other than financial 

resources^^^^^^^^^ the stated purpose of this study the following 

objectives were established: ^ ^^^ff 

1 To determine the opinions and attitudes of management staff 
about appropriate program content, audiences, purposes and activities 
through a survey including written and interview methods. 

2 To determine relationships among program enrollments, 
communication strategies, program offerings, human resource allocations 
values of staff, proiram s.ack. flexibility, variety and quality factors 
within and between county types. ^„„^„„ 

3 To determine relationships between enrollment and program 
management in the Cornell Cooperative Extension system and educational 
program and enrollment management theories and current practices. 

4 To determine the degree of acceptance of recommendations 
emanating from the study by management staff within the Cornell 
Cooperative Extension System through a modified Delphi technique. 

5 To produce recommendations useful in determining strategies for 

maximizing program enrollments and levels of P^^^^JP^^.;^- T^.^rr^Vhe 
not-for-profit nonformal educational organizations through a s^^Cj .ne 
Cornell Cooperative Extension system. 

This was a nonexperimental/descriptive study and research questions 
were defined generally from the objectives. The stated purpose of the 
study is addressed from a practical perspective. The methods and areas 
of focus of the study were seUcted to help improve management practices 
and facilitate application to other systems. To accomplish the 



objectives of the study, the following research questions were 

established: , 

1 What are che opinions of system management staff as to who are 
appropriate program clientele for Cornell Cooperative Extension? 

2. What are perceptions of primary educational program purposes, 
content and activities among those involved in this study? 

3. What are the perceived levels of program depth, quality, Si.acK, 

flexibility, balance and variety? 

4 Are current or proposed changes in communication strategies, 
values of staff and management strategies used by staff related to 
educational theories and current practices to manage program enrollments? 

5 What Is the actual program enrollment status within county 
Cooperative Extension Associations and what are the perceptions of system 
management staff as to what is the program enrollment status of the 

6 What are county association program, staff, enrollment 
management strategies and adjustments in program made to changc> or manage 
enrollments as perceived by management staff? 

7 What is the degree of acceptance of preliminary recommendations 
by those involved in the modified Delphi portion of the study? 

PROCEDURES 

The study population was limited to County Coordinators and Program 
Leaders who are professional management staff of Cornell Cooperative 
Extension Associations throughout New York State and to on campus Cornell 
Cooperative Extension Administrators. Paraprofessional. support and 
volunteer staff were considered beyond the scope of the study. 

A decision was made not to include data from the five boroughs of 
New York City. The city was excluded from the study due to extreme 
differences in population and extension staffing patterns between the 
boroughs of the city and all other New York State counties. 

This three part study consisted of collecting and analyzing 
existing data to determine groupings for different counties which 
provided a basis for analysis. Enrollment and staffing data were 
collected and analyzed for each grouping. 

The ^irst part of the study consisted of collecting and analyzing 
data available primarily from the 1980 census records. The demographic 
data helped to determine groupings for different counties which provided 
the basis for analyzing other data. Extension program enrollment data 
(1982 through 1986) available from extension records, were also collected 
and analyzed for this part of the study. Data were incorporated from 
enrollment in extension agricultural and natural resource programs, human 

ecology programs, and AH youth development P-R^-^^ 3!r.a'rie^'ei s 
enrollment changes. In addition, data on professiuaal Sua^ti..g le.e.s 
over the same time period were incorporated. 

In the second part of the study two instruments were developed for 
data collection from study participants. The first was . , 

response questionnaire Including opinion questions and values or attitude 
statements. Based on previous research, attitudes of management staff 
reflected by their values and opinions provided for a measure of che 
values implicit in the program offerings of the system. 



Written Instruments were coded as they arrived. Interview 
questionnaires were coded after each Interview was completed. The data 
were entered into computer program files and were prepared in the formac 
for the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences program (SPSSx) and 
the Statistical Analysis System (SAS). 

In the questionnaire a ntimber of questions were designed for the 
participant to rank the importance of response items listed. The -anking 
items were ordered "l" as most important and the higher numbers as ?ess 
important to the least important highest numbered item. 

A scale was used for several items assigning a "0" to "5" to each of 
the terms to be rated. In these items, "S** is considered a high 
importance level and "0" a low or no importance level. 

Another group of responses identified choices of a most appropriate 

item* 

Means and percentages were computed on those responses which were 
rated or ranked. Means were used to Judge the importance of all items to 
participants in the study. 

Analysis of variance was calculated to ascertain if there were any 
significant differences in importance attached to items by the dfrferent 
defined county types. The participants rated or ranked their selections » 
so defined area mean ratings, a mean for participants . and analysis of 
variance were calculated. One way analysis of variance (ANOVA) was used 
to determine relationships between county types on several variables 
related to management strategies, enrollments, resource allocations and 
quality program factors. Analysis of variance also was used to determine 
relationships between the profiles of the county programs, the enrollment 
and resource management strategies, values, communication strategies and 
program characteristics. 

Exploratory factor analysis was used to determine interactions 
between variables related to enrollment, communications, program content 
and purposes, values of staff and enrollment management strategies. 

Chi square t^^^*^ ^rere conducted on several variables related to 
enrollments and opinions of staff on management of enrollments ir< order 
to attempt a partial description of the distribution of responses between 
county types. Analysis was continued to determine causes, conseq -lences 
and relationships, taking care not to mechanically link together 
variables out of context* Data were also checked for consistency through 
comparisons of source of different data within the same method ar.d 
between the different methods used. 

To ascertain the level of agreement between participants in the 
study in different defined county types, analysis of variance anc chi 
square tests were conducted. Correlations provided insight as to the 
amount of agreement of participants regarding the importance of 
identified elements in the study. The level of agreement ovi eleccents of 
the study lead to recommendations for action related to adm:;.nistr>^tive 
policy and management in current programming environments. 

The second instrument was a standardized interview form incl-jding a 
set of carefully arranged and worded questions. The intent of the design 
was to take all participants through th«; same sequence of questlonin)^ 
thereby minimizing the variation in the questions posed. Comments were 
recorded which were beyond the scope of the questions posed and provided 
a significant amount of additional qualitative data. 



In the third part of the study a modified Delphi technique was 
applied to the recommendations from the study to ascertain the level of 
agreement of the leaders of the system with the recommendations. A panel 
of six professional managers In Cornell Cooperative Extension were asked 
tc modify and express their level of agreement with recommendations from 
the study. The six Individuals were considered representative of experts 
on the New York State Cornell Cooperative Extension System and viewed as 
competent to make Judgements about recommendations for the system 
emanating from the study. 

The Delphi instruments were reviewed as they arrived from the panel 
members. The percent of responses in each category were calculated and 
reported with each successive iteration. Results from round one were 
summarized and were shared in the round two Instruments by listing 
percentages of those who agreed or disagreed with each item. Comments 
made were also shared in the round two instrument. Recommendations wer^i 
then rephrased and round two response to the new recommendation was 
solicited. Those recommendations on which there was 100 percent 
agreement in the previous round were not included in the next round as no 
further reevaluatlon was needed. 

Round three was considered the final round. 



The results reported are based upon data from extension program 
records, data collected from 114 program managers in Cornell Cooperative 
Extension County Associations, and results of a modified Delphi 
technlr];ue . 

Table 1 shows the percent changes within the county typologies In 
staffing and enrollments during the four year period 1982 through 1986. 



RESULTS 



TABLE 1. STAFFING AND ENROLLMENT CHANGES IN CORNELL 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION ASSOCIATIONS 
1982 - 1986 WITHIN COUNTY TYPOLOGIES N-57 



County 
Typology 



Mean Enrollment 



Change 1982-1986 



Mean Staffing 
Change 1982 -19'^ 3 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 



03.0% 
-31.0% 
-16.0% 
-12.0% 
-11.0% 

-:9.o% 



-21.0% 
03.0% 

-03.0% 

-0/ .0% 
03.0% 

-11.0% 



Ovrll mean 



-17.7% 



-05. C* 



Data in Table 2 svumnarlze the research instruments mailed and 
retumed by each sample group for PART II of the study. Of the 115 
instruments nailed, 113 or 97.9 percent were returned. Interviews were 
conducted with 114 or 98.9 percent of the sample group. 



TABLE 2. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF INSTRUMENTS MAILED AND RETURNED 
AND INTERVIEWS CONDUCTED BY COUNTY TYPE N-115 









Usble 


%Usble 




%Usble 






Insts 


Insts 


Insts 


Intvw 


Intvw 


Co Type 


Sample 


Mailed 


Refd 


Ret'd 


Cond 


Data 


I 


15 


15 


13 


86 ,7 


14 


93.3 


II 


20 


20 


20 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


III 


20 


20 


20 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


IV 


20 


20 


20 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


V 


20 


20 


20 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


VI 


20 


20 


20 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


Totals 


115 


115 


113 


97.9 


114 


98.9 



In the case of the Delphi on the recommendations, all of the 
returned instruments were usable. All of the panel members responded. 

There were seven remaining recommendations in the final round from the 
original 13 included in this part of the study. The findings from the 
modified Delphi are presented as the recommendations of the study. 

Various combinations of staffing and enrollment growth, stability or 
decline exist within county group types. Overall the Cornell Cooperative 
Extension system is experiencing decline in enrollments and in numbers of 
professional staff. In some specific county types instances of declim 
are dramatic. In no cases was the system found to be in a growth 
pattern. 

The majority of professional managers in Cornell Cooperative 
Extension have a relatively long tenure as cooperative extension 
professionals. Just over half of these professional managers have 
degrees beyond the bachelors, suggesting a need for opportunities for 
professional managers to obtain relevant advanced degrees. 

There are contrasts between what is reported enrollment in official 
records and the perceptions of professional managers as to the enrollment 
status of their programs. Field managers may have enrollment information 
not reported system wide causing discrepancy in reported enrollments or 
may have inaccurate perceptions of the enrollment status within their 
association. Based on the information obtained from official records and 
extensive required reporting, the system for reporting, recording and 
retrieving enrollment information is judged to be at least adequate. 
Based on the data collected and analyzed for this study, the conclusion 
is that the perceptions of iield staff in the system are optimistic when 
it comes to enrollment In programs, The perceptions of the importance of 
managing enrollments vary widely Irom very important ro not at all 
important. 



There are significant differences between county typologies on some 
variables inipactlng on enrollment levels. There are ^ 
for decline and different types of audiences for program depending on the 
county uroup type. There is evidence that county type does make a 
SeSe She^considerlng strategies, causes and effects. The programs 
m the -ore urban counties are likely to be perceived by management staff 
as more Indepth. balanced, diverse and specialized in methods -d content 
than those in more rural counties. The reasons f^^^^^^^"*/" f 
are more closely linked to the decline in the farm family in the more 
rural counties. The differing reasons for decline and the differing 
types of audiences lead to the conclusion that counties ^^^^^^SJ^^^^ . , 
similar issues should be grouped together administratively for managerial 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

P^oMems in obtaining local funding and staffing are the paramount 
problems staff anticipate and experience when considering P^^^^^ 
enrollment levels. There are perceived relationships between enrollmP-- 
levels and reaction of local communities to the educational system 
E^pSasis and attention of program managers is primarily on local concern. 
Relationships and concern about program issues and organization 
preservation and management become rapidly weaker as one moves through 
III system from local to national lev«ls. For example, excess staffing 
Is a problem is rated low both in anticipation and ^^P«^^"f 
indicates that when enrollment drops local funding drops and therefore 
staffing levels drop. Staffing levels which are fluid with enrollment 
uCel' Ly Ind!cate^he absence of job guarantees, tenure track systems, 
reasonable job expectations, motivators or perhaps, appropriate 
competencies of professional staff. 

There is little change in program content or strategies to make 
people aware of the program, therefore, there little ^^'^"f J;" 
enroUee characteristics. There is however, a high degree of optimism 
about future changes in enrollments in that there Is expectation for 
stability and growth, providing contrast to what is ^JPP^"^^^ 
enrollments. This leads to the conclusion that more than optimism is 
necessary and adjustments in program content and strategies will be 
necessary to change the characteristic makeup of f %PJP"^f ^^IJ^^^ 
enrollees. The optimism on the part of management staff is a very 
positive aspect in setting the stage for change. 

considering the stratification of audiences by age. X-th ages 9-19 
are a primary audience for program. The other audience of primary focus 
and concern is adults over 36. This blmodal primary audience 
distribution indicates opportunity for growth in the ^stem while at the 
same time providing demographic reason for decline. ^, f 

in greatest decline demographically and the group over 36 Is the largest 
avaflable audience group. Thare were no significant <iiff«""^"^^:^^^^^^^ 
county types on these items, therefore there Is a system wide homogeneity 
oHeveJTf importance on the youth 9-19 audience and adults 36 and over 

*"*^^*Suhout exception the highest rated strategy or solution cited for 
addressing problems or attempting to deal with situations is conducting 
new or planning new programs. TVie solution cited least often and the 
cLar last choice is dropping ineffective or inefficient programs. Staff 
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may not like to or not know how to discontinue programs which may not be 
efficient or effective. 

There Is a lack of clarity of what is the policy of the organization 
in relation to enrollment, limiting policies, costs of programs, the 
relationship of enrollment to program quality and acceptable strategies 
for managing enrollments. 

Educational experience in the extension system for enrollees is 
perceived as moderately indepth. There is room for a greater level of 
depth in Extension's educational programs. 

There is a high level of experimentation with program innovation 
locally which may be related to the positive image the prograic has in the 
community. This may also point to the difficulties respondents to the 
survey expressed with over scheduling, doing too much and an excess 
diversity in programs. There may be an excess of experimentation 
indicating a scattered approach to programming, based on the availability 
of funds or diverse local demands, without obtaining good data to 
indicate new Initiatives are wanted or needed. 

Staff competency is viewed as the most important factor of quality 
program. The overall program is viewed as balanced and varied in the 
number of delivery methods and specific programs delivered. Diversity is 
rated highly and» In fact, causes managers to be concerned that programs 
have become too diverse, impacting on quality of program and Inci easing 
stress on staff due to the letter's inability to focus program efforts. 
Staff also view staff time available to them as either very flexible or 
not flexible. There is lack of clarity about the degree of flexibility 
in staff time in the system. 

Meetings and other traditional program stiacegies are relied upon 
for program implementation. Reasonable predictions can be made about the 
potential results from the use of these strategies because these have 
been traditional approaches. Current trends in enrollments are likely to 
continue if the traditional strategies are to be relied upon. New 
strategies based on sound needs assessment data are needed to facilitate 
change in the system. 

Consistently, whether it be communication with clientele, 
communication with the community, the community accessing, the community 
becoming aware of extension, or use as a program delivery method, 
newsletters are the number one vehicle and the telephone the second. 
When considering how the system does business these two communication 
methods need major consideration. They also provide a basis for 
concluding that the system is best at talking with itself and those who 
are staff or enrollees in the system. To expect more people who are not 
currently enrolled to become involved, strategies for recruiting 
enrollees which differ from newsletter and telephone are important. 

Publicity is often cited as the strategy attempted when enrollments 
decline. A result of publicity is cited as stable or increasing 
enrollments. Indications are that there is a need for help in how to 
conduct publicity efforts. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Currently, this system may be labeled a generalist organization. 
Remaining a predominantly generalist organization with high degrees of 
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flexibility, quality, variety, diversity and balance may be a factor in 
the longevity and resiliency of the organization in line with the results 
of other research on management of decline in education. Theories 
described previously in this study indicate that the generalist 
organization has a broader based fit with societal issues and can adjust 
well to changing societal needs. The specialist organization or system 
is more volatile in regard to stability and has a very narrow range of 
fit with the needs of society. There is also much discussion within 
educational theories about the degree of flexibility and variety in an 
educational system related to the ability of that system to cope with 
adversity in the programming environment. In some instances the 
extension system has done well due to its flexibility. The flexibility 
in the system Is being taxed to its limits and decreasing due to staffing 
changes, program demands and many factors described in the findings of 
this study. The conclusion is that adjustments need to be made in 
flexibility and diversity in order to preserve the qualities of the 
system which have been proven to be strengths in the past. 

Communities are most interested in maintaining educational program 
quality. Enrollments are also an Important consideration when community 
interest is important. Communities support, and in some Instances, 
demand program quality and increases in program enrollment. Communities 
are not likely to turn against the organization with demands for cutback 
in quality or cutbacks in support or even provide no reaction to program. 
However, there is awareness on the part of program managers that there is 
potential for the community to react with apathy or non participation and 
non enrollment if program management strategies are not the right ones* 
Educational theories are related to this conclusion in that the community 
which is involved in the decision making processes of the system is 
willing to support the system. There is a high level of congruency of 
the projected values and programs of the system with the values and 
perceived needs of those involved in the decision making processes at the 
local level. 

The typical enrollee described by the program managers in the 
Cornell Cooperative Extension system is a 36 year old white female who is 
middle income and enrolled in home economics type programs and reached 
most frequently through media delivery methods such as newsletters. The 
typical enrollee managers have in mind lead to suggestions about 
available audiences and potential enrollment in program. Those expected 
to be reached often are those reached because of program and design 
projecting values of interest to that particular audience. Those cx>eady 
in the system are most aware of program enrollment and benefits. The 
theories of participation in education indicate that those who 
participate are most likely those who see their needs being met at the 
level they desire to have them met. Those who do not view the system as 
one which meets their needs at their desired level will not participate 
or support the system. 

Program managers in Cornell Cooperative Extension County 
Associations do not feel that extension administration staff at Cornell 
place priority on concern about program enrollment levels. In an 
enrollment driven public educational program concern for enrollment is 
significant. In management theories indications are that attention to 
the enrollment management approaches in the system are Important and that 
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a serious focus on potential enrollees based on sound evaluative 
information is significant for the survival of the system. 

Programs are designed to serve a relatively high level of audience 
need. Those requiring programs to serve some basic needs are apparently 
being overlooked and this factor is impacting on enrollment levels. A 
majority of enrollees are characterized as being above average achievers 
which inc'icates that they are seeking out educational information — 
which rfc.ises questions about chose not seeking educational information as 
an audience. Educational theories often include reference to Maslow's 
hierarchy of needs. If the level of needs of the potential clientele and 
the proposed educational program do not match, the potential clientele 
will not participate. When a majority of potential enrollees have needs 
which are at the level of survival and the system designs and offers 
programs at the self actualization level It can be predicted that 
enrollment will be at a low level. 

There is a high degree of congruency in the values regarding 
extension programs among the professional management staff in the county 
Cornell Cooperative Extension system. The high level of congruency has 
implications for program development and curriculum design and program 
participation and enrollment. The congruency of the values of those 
staffing the system is high therefore there is a probability that the 
congruency with the values of the local lay decision makers is also high. 
With this high a degree of congruency in the system, it is likely that 
the projected values are highly congruent with those of the majority of 
enrollees (recall white, middle class, 36, newsletter reader). 
Therefore, a change in the projected values of the system is necessary in 
order to adjust/modify the level of enrollment and support. 

The preliminary recommendations developed for the modified Delphi 
were accepted to a high degree. The recommendations were rephrased 
through three iterations based on the suggestions of the panel without 
lo.',ing the intent of the recommendation or the basis in this research. 
Alternative positions related to the recommendations were developed from 
comments of the panel and suggest some alternatives to the approaches 
proposed in the recommendations. A review of literature related to this 
topic will indicate that public educational organizations lack the profit 
based market indicators which quickly determine the health of the system. 
One of the only indicators the public educational organization has is 
enrollment for which, the literature states, many excuses can be made. 
It is interesting that the enrollment recommendation is one of the four 
recommendations which did not receive complete agreement by the panel. 
Another interesting observation is the tendency reflected in the feedback 
to the modified Delphi to resist suggestions for focus and targeting. 
There is apparent in alternative positions a desire to remain widely 
available to whatever audiences might have needs which may be addressed 
by the system. This trend indicates resistance inherent in the system to 
lessen the diversity of program efforts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The term enrollee in the educational system should be defined as 
someone who may contribute to the growth and direction of the system and 
become committed to the goals of the system. 
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2, The importance of managing enrollments needs to be communicated 
throughout the system as one indicator of program quality and as a basic 
necessity for the continuation and stability of the educational system. 

3, The educational system needs to communicate curriculum 
expectations which match closely with needs of potential enrollees in 
order to maximize participation, 

4, Lines and methods of effective communication need to be 
identified and improved betweer all parts of the educational system. 

5, The educational system should focus on specific audiences and 
appropriate delivery methods to reach those audiences. 

6, A systemwide strategy should be implemented to clearly 
communicate excellence to potential enrollees and to enhance the ability 
of the system to reach target audiences/ 

7, Age categories are criteria for audience segmentation and the 
system should continue to use this criterion effectively. 

8, Significant staff development efforts need to be undertaken to 
help staff learn how to design a strategy to discontinue ineffective, 
inefficient or out dated program efforts. 

9, A balance needs to be maintained between generalist and 
specialist staffing within the educational system* 

10. Staff need support to be able to conduct program innovations 
from other than the local level. 

11, Strategies are needed to change recruitment and staff 
development programs in order to attract and train staff with attitudes 
conducive to positive and proactive educational program development for 
potential enrollees with the greatest educational needs* 

12 • Staff development efforts should be undertaken to maximize most 
effective conanunication strategies. 

13 • Some form of Job security options such as tenure, job 
motivators, flexible employment arrangements or other rewards should be 
considered by the system in order to attract and retain highly qualified 
staff. 

14. Using other than geographic proximity as a criterion, changes in 
administrative alignments and liaisons should be made within the system 
to group together program units. 

15. Further research to determine the structure of the system as a 
membership or enrollment system is important. 
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ASSESSINC REEDS FOR OKGAMIZATIONAL DEVELOPHEHT» STAFF DEVCLOPNENT AND 
MANAGEMENT D0EIN6 PERIODS OF ORGANIZATIONAL AND ENROLLMENT DECLIKE IN A 
NOT-FOR-PROFIT, NON FORMAL IDOCATIONAL STSTEM 

Glen Applebee — Author 

Jeffrey U« Moss - Louisiana State University — Dlscuss&nt 

The Importance of this research topic to the Cooperative Extension 
Service In New York State and to the rest of us across the nation has 
been aptly described by the author In the following statement* ''Research 
on management of decline Is Important because when organizations continue 
with management practices based upon traditional growth and expansion 
(which Is no longer occurring) their survival as organizations Is in 
jeopardy.** During the past 75 years the Cooperative Extension Service 
has effectively coped with changes in resource availability and demand 
for services. To remain a viable organization for the next 75 years will 
require even greater attention to assessing the needs for organizational 
and staff development* The author is to be commended for selecting a 
topic of significant Importance to all of Cooperative Extension now as 
well as in the future. 

The introduction to this paper Is especially well written as it 
provides a general description of research efforts concerned with 
management strategies in periods of decline. Though relatively little 
research on management of decline in the Cooperative Extension Service 
has been conducted, numerous studies in Europe and of other institutions 
have been completed* This knowledge base can be most useful when 
planning studies of the Cooperative Extension Service* The only 
suggestion I might offer for improvement of the Introduction would be to 
Include some of the findings and conclusion of research of other 
institutions undergoing declines* The references by Levlne In the 
bibliography look especially Interesting* 

The purpose and objectives of the study were written very broadly 
and the use of research questions adequately narrowed the topics of 
investigation for easier understanding by the reader. The procedures 
used to collect and analyze the data for this three part study were, for 
the most part, adequately explained* Howevert I do have some questions 
regarding the research methodology* Were the 115 study participants the 
population of your study or a sample of a population? If It is a sample, 
what was the population frame and method of sampling used In the study? 
The use of Inferential statistics in the data analysis suggests that 
sampling was used but incomplete Information Is provided in the paper to 
make this determination. Two instruments were developed to collect the 
data for the second part of the study. What measures were undertaken to 
assure the validity and reliability of the instruments? Were the 
instruments field tested and is Information available on the reliability 
of the scales which measure perceived importance? 

The reported analysis of the data for this study Included analysis 
of variance, factor analysis, chl-square, and correlation yet no where in 
the paper Is any data presented where these statistical treatment were 
used. It would be helpful to more adequately present the data collected 



In the study so that the reader can see the basis for your conclusions. 
One final question regarding your data analysis conceri:s your use of 
analysis of variance. In tvo parts of your study it vas stated that 
ANOVA was used to determine relationships. Wasn^t ANOVA used to test 
differences in the groups Instead of measuring relationships? 

The results of staffing, enrollment and response rates for the 
mailed questionnaire were stratified by county typology. It would be 
particularly helpful to know In the paper the characteristics of a county 
classified as typology I, II or III, etc. Having that information might 
shed some light on why the only county type with £ positive enrollment 
change had the greatest staffing cut between 1982*86. 

The response rate for the mailed questionnaire and interviews Is 
excellent. Tou are to be comm^^nded for the follow*up procedures that 
were used to collect the data. Using the delphl technique to obtain 
consensus of opinion from the six professional managers of the Cornell 
Cooperative Extension System was also a positive factor in the study 
design. 

The results and conclusions of the study have been summarized by the 
author and the data collected through the mailed questionnaire Is not 
presented. Including more data would significantly Improve the reader ''s 
ability to understand the results and basis for conclusions. Given the 
parameters for preparing the paper this could have been accomplished by 
narrowing the scope of the results reported. 

The fifteen recommendations appear appropriate though not all are 
supported by the findings presented in this paper. I^m sure they are 
Included in the full report of the study. In summary, I commend the 
author for selecting a significant topic for inquiry and conducting a 
very thorough investigation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

During the 1980*8 many governmental agencies have been forced to 
downsize as a result of funding cuts or level funding. The Ohio 
Cooperative Extension Service is no exception. 

This paper is an attempt to make recommendations, based on Strategic 
Long Range Planning data, that will assist in "upgrading while 
downsizing". Knowing the strengths and weaknesses of such 'Character' 
of the organization is an intregal part of this developmental process. 



PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

A variety of users and non^users of the Ohio Cooperative Extension 
Service were asked to: '(1) Indicate their awareness of the Ohio 
Cooperative Extension Service; (2) Identify how frequently they 
utilized che services of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service; an.* 
(3) Describe their attitude toward the Ohio Cooperative Extension 
Service. With this identification of these 'Character Qualities', 
recommendations were made that can assist in formulating future 
direction of the organization. 



PROCEDURES 
Design 

This study is a combination of two types of descriptive survey 
research, telephone and mailed questionnaire, combined with the 
descriptive results of a series of qualitative focus group interviews 

[1]. 
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Components and time line 
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The following diagram indicates the components and tine line of the complete data 
collection process. 
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To collect Information for the 1987 Long Range Planning effort of 
the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service (OCES) , three processes were 
used: (1) A series of Focus Group Interviews in March-April, 1987; (2) 
Incorporation of questions on the May, 1987 stated-wide random telephone 
Interview through the Ohio Pell; and (3) A questionnaire survey mailed 
in July-August, 1987, to Ohio Community Leaders and a random sample of 
Ohio Residents # 

Twenty-seven Focus Group Interviews (FGI's) were conducted with a 
total of 230 Ohio Community Leaders in attendance from seventy-two 
different Ohio counties. Each of Ohio's eighty-eight field offices of 
the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service was requested to submit a list 
of thirty names of community leaders, twenty of which were compiled by 
local Extension Advisory Committees, and ten submitted by the local 
Extension professionals. These people were considered to be, "h* oad 
miiiUed, dedicated leaders of tne community who were willing to work 
toward the improvement of the community". An effort was made to 
include names on these lists of as many ^^non-users" of Extension 
Service programs as possible* 

The project staff devised a map of Ohio counties, stratified by 
population density^ and grouped geographically similar populated 
counties accordingly. Every county was included in a grouping, or by 
itself, that belonged to the Rural (< 50,000), Rurban 050^000 < 
275,000), or Urban (>275,000) stratification. From these groupings, a 
random assignment was made so that there would be at least eight focus 
group interviews in each of these population stratifications. 
Additionally, stratifications were also made within the population 
stratifications that identified focus groups as "User" and "Non-User" 
groups. Six FGI's were conducted with Rural^Users; Five FGI's ^or 
Rural-Non-Users, and four each for Rurban-User , Rurban-Non User, Urban- 
User, and Urban^Non-User. 

The Institute for Policy Research, University of Cincinnati [6] 
conducted the telephone interview portion of this study. Random digit 
dialing was employed to randomly select respondents, and other accepted 
telephone interview procedures were followed. 

A list of 5000 random adults was purchased from a Columbus based 
commercial list firm which provided the potential respondents to thf> 
random portion of the mailed survey. Those community leaders who were 
not involved in a focus group interview composed the group of leaders 
to which the survey was mailed. Th^re were 2045 potential respondents 
in this group. 



Xnsfirumentat Ion 

The questioning route for the Focus Group Interviews was developed 
by the project staff with the help of the Long Range Planning Task 
Force, as well as other professionals experienced with the FGI process 
[2]. Questions included where people sought help for problems 



encountered, what types of concerns discussants had with work, 
community, and family, as well as perceptions about the Ohio 
Cooperative Extension S'^rvice as an information source* 

Questions that were in orporated into the Ohio Poll were developed 

by the project staff and representatives of the Long Range Planning 

Tr^^:!: Force* These included questions on a person's awareness of the 
Ohio Cooperative Extension Service^ 

The mailed questionnaire was called, '*People Listening to People". 
It was developed according to accepted procedures of mailed 
questionnaire design Content and final form was developed by the 

pr 1ect staff with inyut from the Assistant Directors of the Ohio 
Cooperative Extension Service, as well as representatives of the Long 
Range Planning Task Force. Among other things, this questionnaire 
sought to determine the familiarity and use of, r.uu attitudes toward, 
the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service. 



Focus Group Interviews were held between March 2 and May 7, 1987. 
Two hundred thirty (230) leaders from seventy-two (72) different 
counties were included. The Ohio Poll Survey was completed between 
April 23 and May 9, 1987 with eight hundred eighteen (818) respondents. 
The first mailing of the mailed Instrument was made on July 20, 1987, 
with one follow-up mailing on August 6. Two thousand twenty^three 
(2023) usable mailed instruments were accepted for tabulation through 
September 1, 1987. Final response rates were Leaders * 54.3% and 
Random - 16.1%. An abbreviated telephone follow-up survey interview of 
non-respondents to the mailed questionnaire was completed with one 
hundred five (105) people [5]. This follow--up documented that the non- 
respondents were no different from the respondents of this portion of 
th^^ study. 



The Analyst, Long Range Planning, compiled preliminary reports of 
Moderators/ Assistant Moderators [3], using accepted procedures of 
qualitative data analysis f2). Descriptive statistics such as 
frequencies, percentages, and measures of central tendencies were used 
to organize the data from the Ohio Poll, the data from the "People 
Li stening to People" mailed questionnaire , and the phone f ol low-up of 
the non-respondents to the mailed questionnaire. 



Data Collection 




Data Analysis 



RESULTS 

The findings have been organized by objective: 

Objective One - Avareness of the Ohio Cooperative Extension 

Service as an information source; 
(From Focus Group Interviews) 

!• The Ohio Cooperative Extension Service has an overall positive 
image held by those who know it* 

"I think it is an excellent source* I have never 
asked anything that they either do not have the 
information or they could not help you find It." (Rural 
User Group interview) 

"I see one of the primary functions of the agents as 
being communicators. They are able to communicate ana 
bring together people in a meaningful way, and put 
together a program so that they can foster cooperation, 
exchange of information, and bring experts in to talk 
about these things*" (Rurban User Group interview^ 

"I can rely on them. I know the Information is based 
on scientific research and is documented. They can refer 
me to a whole host of subjects*" (Urban User Group 
interview) 

2* Users of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service in rural 
counties are not concerned about the Extension Service's 
visibility. 

3. The higher the county population density, the more concerned 
discussants were about visibility^ 

"Urban people just don't think of it [OCES]." (Rurban 
User Group interview) 

"I*ve been surprised at the number of programs of 
value that would be used if more people knew about them." 
(Urban User Group interview) 

"All of the community is not aware of the services 
provided by the Extension Service." (Urban Non-User Group 
interview) 

4. There was a concern about the Ohio Cooperative Extension 
Service being "spread too thin". 

"Extension is trying to wear too many hats. Are they 
good at any of them? I think they are. You can spread 
yourself too thin, and I think Extension has reached chat 
point, of trying to be all things to all people." (Rurban 
Non-User Group Interview) 



"I think our agents are doing an excellent job - they 
always have* And now they are spread too thin, e^ch one 
of them is actually an agent In two different fields and 
it really is hard on them to get everything done with the 
budget [they have]*" (Rural User Group Interview) 

Programming concerns that were expressed were comments on how 
well the Extension staff relates to people rather than on 
subject matter competence. 



Awareness of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service: 

(From Ohio Poll) 



Table 1 : Percent of Telephone Respondents Reacting to Various 
Degrees of Awareness of OCES^ 



(Never heard of 40,8Z 

79.0% X 

(Heard of it, have never 38. 2Z 

used services 

(Participated in on-going group 
( 

(Read publications or news articles, 7.1% 

21.0% X or called for information 

(Visited with personnel or attended 4.3% 
( programs 

(Served on planning or advisory 0.7% 
( • comml t tee 



Heard of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service : 
(From Mailed Survey) 



Table 2: Percent of Respondents who answered *'YES'' to 

whether they have ever heard of; 

Random Leaders 

Ohio Cooperative Extension Service: 86,5% 99.5% 
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!!• Objective Two - Contact with the Ohio Cooperative Extension 

Service: 

(Mailed Survey) 



Table 3: Percent of Respondents who answered "YES" to 

whether they have had contact with OCES: 

Random Leaders 

Contact with Agent or Office 45,0% 96*8Z 



Means of Contact with OCES: 
(From Mailed Survey) 

From those respondents who indicated that they had been In 
contact with an Ohio Cooperative Extension Service Agent or Office, 
a rating was requested on a frequency scale of how often they had 
contact through the following means. A nine point frequency scale 
was used with 0 » NEVER and 8 =- OFTEN. 



Table 4: How mail questionnaire respondents had contact with the 
Ohio Cooperative Extension Service. A nine point 
frequency scale was used with 0 « NEVER and 8 =^ OFTEN. 

Random Leaders 



1. 


Personal Visit 


2.7 


(4)* 


5. 


0 


(5)* 


2 . 


?hone 


3.3 


(3) 


5. 


4 


(1) 


3. 


Publications 


3.9 


(1) 


5. 


4 


(1) 


A. 


Visit Outside Office 


1.3 


(10) 


3. 


6 


(9) 


5. 


Radio Program 


2.2 


(7) 


3. 


3 


(10) 


6. 


TV Program 


1.6 


(9) 


1. 


7 


(ID 


7. 


Newspaper Article 


3.9 


(1) 


5. 


3 


(3) 


8. 


Educational Mtg. by Extension 


2.4 


(6) 


5. 


1 


(4) 


9. 


Mtg. Resources by Extension 


2.0 


(8) 


4» 


7 


(6) 


10. 


Recorded Telephone Service 


1.0 


(11) 


1 . 


1 


(12> 


11. 


On'-Going Group 


2.5 


(5) 


A. 


4 


(8) 


1 T 




n c 


/ 1 O > 

V A A. / 




C 


f f \ 

\ f f 



^Indicates ranking 



III. Objective Three - Attitudes toward the Ohio Cooperative Extension 

Service : 

(Mailed Survey) 

From statements that were gleaned from focus group respondents, a 
series of attitudinal statements, both positive and negative, were 
included in the mailed survey. Table 5 details the results. If one 
compares the relative rankings of the Leaders versus the Random 
respondents, it should be noted that they are almost identical. 

The mid-point of a 0 to 8 point ^cale is A. Items 1, 2^ 4, 6, 10, 

and 12 are positive statements ibout the organization. Items 3, 5, 7, 

8, 9, 11, and 13 ^re negative state-ients concerning OCES. All of the 

positive items scored on the "AGREEMENT" side of the scale by both the 
Leader and Random groups. 

Five of the negative items scored on the "DISAGREEMENT" side of the 
scale by both the Leader and Random group respondents. These items 
were: The Ohio Cooperative Extension Service: 



# 3 is over staffed. 

# 5 should deal with farm problems only. 

# 8 serves a limited number of people. 

# 11 has programs which duplicate others. 
fr 13 should be eliminated in rural areas. 



However, there were two negative statements which scored on the 
"AGREEMENT" side of the scale by both Che Leader and Randow group 
respondents: if 7 - The Ohio Cooperative Extension Service is "spread 
too thin"; and # 9 - The Ohio Cooperative Extension Service has funding 
difficulties. 



Table 3: Mailed questionnaire respondents reactions to se ected 

statements about the Ohio Cooperative Extension J ^rvice. 
A nine point Llkert scale was used with 0 « STROK LY 
DISAGREE to 8 » STRONGLY AGREE in response to the 
following items: 

Random Leade : 



The Ohio Cooperative Extension Service: 



1. 


is a valuable information source 


6.5 


7.0 


2. 


is a highly visible organization 


4.9 


5 . 


"1 




2 . 3 




^ * 








4. 


offers programs nev^ded in Ohio 


6.3 


6.7 


5. 


should deal w/ farn problems only 


1 . 5 


2.0 


6. 


has a positive image in Ohio 


6.0 


6,3 


7. 


is "spread too thin'* 


A, 3 


4.8 


8. 


serve a ^imited number of people 


3.6 


3.0 


9. 


has fund difficulties 


.'4 . > 


6,0 


10. 


has a wel-. qualified staff 


5.9 


6.7 


11. 


has programs that duplicate others 


3.2 


3.0 


12. 


should be retained in urban areas 


5.3 


5.4 


13. 


should be eliminated rural areas 


1 . 5 


1.4 
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CONCLUSIONS AND/OR RECOMMENDATIONS 

!• Somewhere between 2*4 and 4.9 million Ohio residents have 'realized' 
contact with an Ohio Cooperative Extension Service Agent or Office, 
Such extensive use of this governmental agency illustrates the high 
rate of return on the investment at the local and state funding. 
The Ohio Cooperative Extension Service should not lament at contact 
or awareness rates of less than majority, but rather promote the 
extent of contact which is 'realized'. That is, visibility is not 
as great a detriment to expanded Extension programming as some would 
believe. The data do not suggest that the Ohio Cooperative 
Extension Service has a visibility problem. OCES has a positive 
image in the vast majority of Ohio's counties, and needs improvement 
only in the most populated counties. 

One dimension which was not addressed in this study was the extent 
of use of Extension produced materials and programs that 
participants were unaware that Extension produced them. Efforts 
should be made to determine how many people use Ohio Cooperative 
Extension Service educational programs or materials and do not know 
it- This would no doubt increase the 'realized* contact. 

2. Printed materials are the most often means of contact, regardless of 
familiarity with OCES. This implies that high quality, factual, 
reading material must be made readily available, and should be the 
highest of priorities in future program delivery. 

3. "T.V." is almost the least used technological contact that people 
have with OCES. Perhaps it is too early for the use of educational 
broadcast T.V., satellite dishes, etc. for OCES educational 
programming* People still do not "turn on" the T.V. for education, 
but perhaps rather for entertainment. Therefore, large funding 
efforts dedicated to broadcast T.V. seem unproductive in the near 
future • 

If the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service decides to invest in 
satellite technology, the first phase of Implementation should be 
"educating" cons'^mers about the potential and value of TV. 
Potential clientele are not going to "tune in" Extension programming 
until they realize its worth. Once efforts are made to promote the 
use of video technology, the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service 
should then continue to monitor such technology to determine it and 
when it will become economically and educationally feasible to 
pursue on a larger scale. 

4. Both the Random and Leader respondents to th-j mailed questionnaire 
thought that OCES was a highly visible, positive imaged, 
organization that offers programs needed in Ohio through a well 
qualified staff, and that the Extension Service is a source of 
valuable inf o* ,- ^* on that: should be retained in urban areas. 

Likewise, ucth RandoM- and Leader group respondents did not fee. that 
OCES is over -^Ctt. Lad* Their attitude was that OCES should deal with 
more than just farm related problems, that it is serving more than a 
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limited number of people, that it does not have a great many 
programs that duplicate programs of other agencies^ Finally, both 
Leader and Random respondents indicated that the Ohio Cooperative 
Extension Service should definitely not be eliminated from the rural 
areas « 

However, both Leader and Random group respondents did agree with 
statements that the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service is spread too 
thin, and that it has funding difficulties. 

This study would not support the fact that Extension is "wearing too 
many hats". Too often, such a phrac>e la used synonymously with the 
statement that the Cooperative Extension Service is "spread too 
thin". These are two different dimensions. This data would support 
the Extension Service continuing efforts in all areas of programming 
in which it is currently involved. This is definitely not 'wearing 
too many hats*. Where the problem arises, is that the Ohio 
Cooperative Extension Service Is currently 'spread too th:.n' • There 
are too few staff to do too many programs. 

It would appear that there is sufficient evidence within this data, 
as well as through the support of local Extension clientele 
throughout Ohio, that sound arguments could be made with legislators 
to increase funding for the Ohio Coope»^atlve Extension Service. 
However, as the introduction of this paper outlined, this is not the 
current complexion of the resource allocators* 

Therefore, if efforts cannot be successful to increase the funding 
base to meet the needs of staff and programs, the Ohio Cooperative 
Extension Service needs to seriously address the problem of choosing 
which programs to eliminate. A structured process needs to be put 
into place that will achieve this. Perhaps wnat Is needed is to 
market well what Extension does well, yet keep 'tabs' on other 
programming. This is probably the only way to develop into an issue 
based educational programming entity. 

"People Skills" are more important than technical subject matter 
skills when selecting new OCES employees. Skills and abilities in 
teaching processes, both individual and group, must be developed by 
potential OCES agents^ This is contrary to what has historically 
happened in the selection process. When selecting new OCES faculty, 
high competency in subject matter areas has been preferred, with a 
base of interpersonal skills. It seems that a high competency of 
interparcmal skills is what is really needed, with a solid base 
competence in subject matter. 
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THE CBARACTER OF THE OHIO COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE AS DEFINED BT 
THE 1987 STRATEGIC/LONG RANGE PLANNING TASK FORCE DATA COLLECTION PROCESS 



Thomas Archer — Author 

Jeffrey W. Moss, Louisiana State University — Discussant 

Individuals and Institutions can derive great benefits from 
periodically taking stock of their **character** « Through this process, 
adjustments In the objectives or programming of an organization can be 
made leading to Improvement of services* In this study the character of 
the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service (OCES) was assessed by collecting 
Information from potential users of extension services* Collecting data 
from consumers of extension services Is a particular strength of the 
study* Too often strategic planning Is done based on what we think we 
know about our clientele which may or may not be accurate. I commend the 
author for determining the awarenessi utilization, and attitude of Ohio 
residents towards the OCES. I also commend the author ""or selecting 
three procedures (focus groups, a telephone survey and a mall survey) to 
collect Information on the "chara'^.ter" of the OCES. As discussant, I 
will offer my assessment of th^ research methodology, results and 
conclusions reported In this paper. 

The introduction to the paper offers a rationale for conducting the 
study but could be improved by citing strategies undertaken by 
Institutions that have gone through a process of downsizing. There is a 
significant body of research In business that assesses the alternatives 
faced by organlratlons when confronted with funding cuts or level 
funding. A rex lew of this literature would strengthen the Introduction 
and support the purpose » objectives, and procedures of the study. 

The components of the data collection process and time line were 
effectively presented In this paper. I do have some questions regarding 
the population and subject selection. Data were collected from three 
groups, a purposive sample of Ohio community leaders ^ and two separate 
random samples of Ohio residents. What was the population frame from 
which the random samples were drawn? More specifically, how were the 
5,000 adults selected by the commercial firm In Columbus and how did the 
University of Cincinnati select th£ sample for the telephone Interview 
portion of the study. The resu? ts from these two random samples of Ohio 
residents were considerably disparate and information on the selection of 
the sample night explain some of the vast differences* Did all 88 
counties submit 30 leader names'' If so, 363 potential respondents in the 
mailed survey to leaders are unaccounted for. There xs also a 
discrepancy in the reported response rates for the mailed questionnaire 
and the number of usable Instruments accepted for tabulation. 

The Instrumentation was developed with Input from several sources 
vhlch Is commendable snd the data collection procedures were adequately 
reported in the paper. However, an inadequate follow-up of non- 
respondents to the mailed questionnaire makes those results highly 
surpect. Miller and Smith (1983) suggest a 10-20X follow-up of 
nonrespondents. In this study, the 105 people contacted by phone 
represent only two percent of the non-respondents. 



The findings of the Focus Interest Groups were most Interestlng. 
They are presented In the form of conclusions made by the researcher 
based upon a qualitative assessment of the comments from group 
participants. An explanation of why particular quotes were reported In 
the results section of the paper would have been helpful. 

The data on awareness of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service were 
equally Interesting but considerably more troublesome. In one random 
sample of Ohio residents (818 respondents) contacted by telephone, 40. 8Z 
stated they had never heard of OCES and 79X had never used any of the 
services. In the second random sample of Ohio residents (805 
respondents) contacted through a mailed survey, only 14% stated they had 
never heard of the OCES and 55X had never used OCES services. Data from 
which random sample more accun tely represents the population of Ohio 
residents? I would conjecture that probably the telephone data Is more 
valid than the nailed survey data because of the Inadequate follow-up of 
non-respondents In the mailed survey. 

Attitudes toward the OCES were the subject of objective three of the 
study. A nine point scale was used to collect the data however the 
analysis of the results Is discussed as only agreement or disagreement. 
It would be better to Interpret the data using the descriptors for the 9 
points along the scale. In your discussion you do not differentiate 
between a mean of 4.3 and 7,0, both are treated as agreement, although 
there Is considerable difference In the level of agreement. 

In the conclusions of the study It Is stated that between 2.4 and 
4^9 million Ohio residents have realized contact with OCES. What are 
these figures based on? It Is also stated In the conclusions that the 
data do not suggest that the OCES has a visibility problem. I disagree. 
If the data you present Is accurate and 40. 8X of the residents of Ohio 
have never heard of OCES and 79% have never used any OCES services then I 
think you have a visibility problem for the organization as a whole and 
Its programs. 

In conclusion two of the paper It Is stated that since printed 
materials are the most often tiieans of contact with OCES they should be 
the highest of priorities in future program delivery. I would disagree 
with this recommendation. The fact that printed materials are used most 
often does not necessarily mean they are the most effective and should 
not Imply receiving the highest priority because of most frequent use. 
TV Is cited as almost the least used technological contact that people 
have with the OCES. Is this because people would not turn on TV to watch 
extension programming or because the OCES offered few educational TV 
programs to watch In 1987? In conclusion four It Is stated that Leaders 
and Rnndom Group respondents agreed that the OCES iB spread too tbin. i 
would Interpret mean values of 4,3 and 4,8 on a nine point scale to fall 
Into the undecided category or perhaps slightly agrees. 

In summary, I commend the author for looking to the future In 
evaluating programming of the OCES but would caution readers of the 
research to carefully examine for themselves the methodology and data 
presented In the paper upon which the conclusions and recommendations are 
based. 
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TBCHNOIiDGY DELTVERY SYSTEM IN THE YEAR 2000 
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Stacy A. Gartin, Assistant Professor 
Kerry S. Odell, Assistant Professor 
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UhcSer provisions of the Sndth-l£ver Act of 1914, Cooperative 
Extension was established to provide infomal education to the p jblic, 
specifically to ". , . add in diffusing among the people of the united 
States useful and practical information on subjects relating to 
agriculture aiTd hone eocaxmics, and to encourage the application of the 
same ..." The outgrcwth is a nationwide syston of infonral education 
offering the public opportunity for lifelong leamirg. 

Since :^ inception, the focal point of C3ooperative Extension has 
been the ccunty extension agent. Advances in agricultural and 
nonagricultural technologies have stirred debate on the functional 
iraportanoe of county agents in the agricultural technology delivery 
system. In addition, the overv*ielmng dcminanoe of nonagricultural 
occupations poses an unpreoedented threat not only to agricultural 
programs, but to the organization itself. Perhaps the iitportance of 
this study is best ai|3hasized by the ranarks of Dillman (1986) : 

Concern about the future makes this an especially relevant 
time to examine the structure and activities of Cooperative 
Extension and consider ttie degree to which they are 
appropriate ... I believe firmly that to neet the 
challenges of the ccming years requires hard thinking about 
the changes that must occur in Cooperative Extension if it is 
to enter the next century as an inportant service agency, (p. 
102) 

OBJECTIVE 

The objective of this study was to determine the major roles of 
ocunty agricultural Extension agents in the agricultural technology 
delivery system in the year 2000 as perceived by State Directors of 
Cocperative Extension. 

The descriptive method of research was utilized in this study. In 
onier to develop a valid survey instrument, a letter of introduction and 
explanation was mailed to State Directors of Cooperative Extension 
(JH67) along with a request that each director identify the five major 
roles \»*iich, in his/her opinion, agricultural extension agents would 
play in the agricultural technology delivery systen in the year 2000. 
Fcllcwi?) lecters were sent to those who failed tc respond. Vagiie 



statanents were identified as to the source and telephone calls mde to 
ob^-^LLn clarification. Fifty-three survey forms were returned, of which 
52 were usable. 

A review oociaittee, ocnposed of two graduate students and two 
faculty mentoer then reviewed, sorted and oombiried statements received 
and, wh-anever necessary, edited statements without ciltering the 
intended meaning. The edited stataonents were ocnpiled to form the 
sGOQjTd survey instrument. 

The second instrument, consisting of 72 statervsnts, was 
ad m i n istered to the same population. Directors were asked to rate each 
statGsnent as to its perceived inportanoe as a role of agricultural 
Extension agents in the year 2000 on a scale of 5 - Essential; 4 - Very 
Inportant; 3 - Important; 2 - Scmewhat Inportant; and 1 - Not 
Iniportant. Ocitpleted forms were received frcm 55 directors (82%) . As 
a check on nonre^x>nse bias, seven statements were randcndy selected 
for oonparison. Telephone calls were made to five rarxaanly selected 
directors to solicit their responses. Results re^realed no significant 
differences between respondent and ncaireqpcndent ratings when responses 
were analyzed with the t-test. A post hoc reliability test using 
Cronbacii's alpha resulted in a coefficient of .90 for the 72 item 
questionnaire. 

FINDINGS 

Of the 72 statements rated by study participants, 10 achieved 
ovejjeai mean ratings of 4.25 and above, as seen in Table 1. The 
statement with the highest rating (overall mean of 4.56) places the 
agent in *Jie role of "problem solver bringing to bear the resources of 
the land grant university on the needs and problems of the clientele." 
COTJSGnsus of opinion on that statesnent was reinforced in that, in 
addition to having the hi^iest overall mtsan of tne 72 statements rated, 
it edso had the Icwest standard deviation (SD of 0.60) . 

Four of the top ten itjons are related to the agent's role as a link 
between the clientele and the research ocmraunity. In this role, 
directors visualize the agent as an interpreter and a disseminator of 
research as well as one vho helps identify research needs and to 
integrate research into the production and marketing of agricultural 
products. Other items relate to the agent's role as a program planner, 
in ccnnunity eoancmic develqproent programs, as an educator and as a 
user of technology to deliver information to clientele. 

Statesnents were grouped into 10 categories to assist in 
interpretation and presentation of data. While the statement, 
"coordinate and promote youth program in the county" was considered 
iirportant (cr/erall mean of 3.31), it was the only statement that dealt 
with the agent's future responsibilities toward youth. Ihe statement 
was considered significantly more irrportant by directors from the 
scuthem region and from 1890 inst itJJtions than by others. 

Three of the major roles identified by directors were those in 
which the agent woild assume a specialized position. Ihese roles were 



perceived as being inportant though not essential. The specialized 

role rated highest (overall mean of 4,11) called for the agent to 

as.v'jme ntilti-oounty responsibility by serving as the expert in a 
particular program area. 

The most hi^iLy rated statemerit in the category of resource 
develcpraent was one in which the agent would participate in 
agriculturally based ecoronic developnent programs. Five orher roles 
were percaeived by directors in this category. A major difference of 
c^inion emerged when re^wnses of directors with ani withait agent 
experiencse were oaipared. Those without agent experience considered it 
much more important that the agent in the year 2000 Lttilize volunteers 
to extend his/her influence than did ttiose with agent experience. 

Ten stateraents in the second instrument were related to technology 
i^sage. Applications of tecimology ranged fxcm providing software tc 
clientele and the use of microccrputers to ej^sert systerre and 
interactive satellite video. No significant differences were found in 
any of the variables studied. Perceived as most iitportant roles were 
microooinputer usage to deliver eiqjert productic»i and marketing systems 
and the use of interactive video to assist in planning and decision 
making. 

Directors evaluated eight roles in which the agent would be a 
provider of information. Most important was 'che role which called for 
the agent to serve as an objective source of information for clientele. 
Also considered very inportant was the role of interpreter of new 
develcfiaents in agriculture. The roles of arranging client 
with Extension specicdists and linking potential users of imology 
with those vAio have the technology were perceived significantly irore 
iitpDrtant by directors in 1890 institutions than by those in 1862 
institutions. 

Part of the extension irission has been to interpret and disseminate 
research based information and technology. Continuation of this 
practice in the future is evident as four researcii related roles were 
considered essential by directors. Highest rated statements in this 
category were roles of interpreting, locaaizing, and disseminating 
research based information, service as a linkage between clientele and 
the research camunity, and using a systems approach to integrate 
research into the family farm system. 

Nine roles identified were concerned with problem solving, though 
only one was rated with an overeai mean above 4.25, i.e., "A problem 
solver, bringing to bear the resources of the land grant university on 
the needs and probleatns of the clientele." That statement eloquently 
and accurately reflects the philosophy and mission of Extension 
education as it exists today. 

Generating the most differences of opinion amc>ng respondents were 
the statements dealing with policy and political roles of agejits. 
While all six statements in this category were considered inportant by 
directors, those fron the northeast and southern regions considered the 
roles involved with farm organization and advisory conmittje work, 



public policy awareness, and poverty eradication significantly more 
ijiportarrt than did those fron the north central and western regions. 
Further, directors of 1890 institutions considered roles ooncemGd with 
public policy awareness, poverty eradication, and connunication of 
policy and regulations to be significantly itore iitportant than did 
directors frcm 1862 institutions. 

Since the E>ctension Service is an educational organization, it was 
not surprising that directors identified several teaching and 
camunication roles that agents would fill in the year 2000. Future 
agents, according to directors, will be "resident educators" and not 
sinply facilitators. Ihis will require enhanced expertise in 
agricultural technology and teaching methodologies. Other major roles 
include conownicating local iss».ies to E}ctensiGn and research 
colleagues, bridging the gap between specialists and producers, and 
providing direct ooiTsultations with clients. 

Almost syncaTymous with "Extension agent" is the title "change 
agent," in that Ebctension education objectives often encourage 
clientele change. Eight of the roles identified by directors address 
change — change in clientele; change in Extension agent roles; change in 
Extension education. Directors particularly favored program development 
directed at the application of inproved technology. They eLLso expect 
the agent to be kncwledgeable of diverse subject matter and changing 
clientele. Directors at 1890 institutions more strongly favor the role 
of encouraging clientele to work toward self-sufficiency and in 
utilizing innovative approaches to serve the hard to reach audience tlian 
do those in 1862 institutions. 

The product-manent coefficient of correlation was utilized to 
determine relationships between ratings of statements in each cate jory 
and directors' ages, years in their positions, and years as a county 
agricultural Extension agent (Table 2) . A significant relationship was 
fcund cmly between directors' years in their present positions and their 
ratings of statanents in the category of roles in which the agent would 
functicai as a problem solver. 



1. In orxier to expand the knowledge base and broaden tlie area of 
e>qpertise from which to draw \jpon to serve ^Extension's 
clientele, directors should cultivate oooparative agreerr>ents 
with all colleges and d^>curtments in the university system. 

2. Agencies and instituticais supported by the USDA that are 
conducting agricultural research should more vigorously solicit 
Extension input in the process of assessing research needs. 

3. USDA supported agencies and institutions conducting rese£uxh 
should develop efficient conduits v4iich will provide Extension 
with maximal accessibility to rese2uxh informaticai, and assist 
the development of practiccil applications which will accelerate 
the transfer and adoption of technologies. 



4. Research and Extension st2iff trust be naintained at a level at 
ytiicti the Tnaxiinnn potential for agricultural developnent can be 
reached. 

5. Ebctension should thoraughly investigate applications for 
electronic technologies to ensure that inpleraentation achieves 
the expected benefits. 

6. Extension nust provide adequate inservice training to ensure 
proficient staff and the developnent of nev ocnpetencies. 

7. Further resea r ch should be conducted in the areas of land grant 
university obligations to citizens, effectiveness of university 
based research in prcraotion of agricultural develc^iient, 
application of electronic technologies in Extension, and 
probleras affecting the transfer of technologies by Extension. 
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Table 4 

Major Roles of Agricultural Extension Agents In the Year 2000 as 
Perceived by State Extension Directors, by Region 
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MAJOR ROLES OF AGRIODLTDRAL EXTENSION AGENTS IN THE AGRICULTDRAL 
TECHNOLOGY DELIVERY SYSTEM IN THE YEAR 2000 

Steven C» Bonanno, et al. — Author 

Jeffrey W. Moss - Louisiana State University — Discussant 

Many changes have occurred In the role of the county extension agent 
throughout the past 75 years of extension history. Will the changes of 
the past 75 years equal the change that will occur In the next 11 years 
ac ve enter the year 2000? I suggest they will not* Given the rapidly 
changing complexion of extension clientele and the technological advances 
likely to occur In the 1990^8, the role of the extension agent In the 
agricultural technology delivery system will have to undergo significant 
changes If extension is to celebrate another 75 years of existence. The 
authors of the study are to be commended for looking to the future for 
the major roles of county agents in the year 2000. 

The Introduction of this paper emphasizes the Importance of the 
study to the future of extension. The quote by Dlllman adequately sets 
thA fttage for why the study is needed. The only suggestion I would offer 
for Improving the introduction would be to add a <?#»ctlon on the future of 
agriculture In the 21st century. Documenting the changes likely to occur 
In agriculture In the next century would underscore the need for 
considering changes In the role of the county extension agent In the year 
2000, The references by Filch and Rosenblum looked especially 
Interesting, 

The objective of the study was concise and the procedures used to 
collect the data were sound. Attention was given to assuring validity, 
reliability, and representativeness of the data collected from the 
population of state Directors of Cooperative Extension. The authors are 
to be commended for planning and conducting a study with appropriate 
research methodology. 

The findings of the study as summarized in the text are adequately 
supported by the data presented in the tables* Differences in 
perceptions of State Directors ly Institutions (1862 or 1890) and regions 
were discussed in the findings. It is unclear as to how significant 
differences between or among the groups were determined. If a pre- 
determined difference in means was established a priori as indicating a 
significant difference between groups it would be helpful to the reader 
to know that information. I would recommend this procedure over running 
72 non-^independent t-tests to determine significant differences. 

The correlational analysis of Director characteristics and their 
responses to future roles of county agents was quite interesting. Do you 
have any explanation for why tiiere is significant correlation between 
perceptions of the role of the agent as problem solver and years in 
present position? 

I happen to agree with the recommendations presented In the paper. 
However, I find it difficult to make the connections between the data 
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presented as findings of this study and the recommendations. I believe 
the study offers some excellent facts of importance for agent training or 
retraining. One recommendation obvious to me based on the results of the 
study is that a continued or renewed emphasis should be placed on the 
role of the agent as a problem solver as we approach the year 2000. This 
was a well done, interesting study and I commend the authors for their work. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF MARKETING ACnVTTIES 
AND PROMOnONAI. METHODS USED 
WITH COUNTY 4-H CLUB MEMBERSHIP IN NEW JERSEY AND OHIO 

Keith G. Diem, Ph.D. 
County 4-H Agent 
Rutgers Cooperative Extension of Somerset County 
310 MiUtown Road 
Bridgcwatcr, NJ 08807 
201-526-6644 

INTRODUCTION 

Four-H has aimed to be an informal, practical, leaming-by-doing educational program 
for all youth, ages 9-19, finom aU racial, cultural, economic, and social backgrounds, 
wherever they live. F6ur-H has been tlic youth development component of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, one of the three segments (research, teaching, and extension) of the 
land-grant institution in each state f4-H for vouth. 1986). 

In the more than 70 years since the Cooperative Extension Service and 4-H vere 
established, many changes took place in the world, and accordingly, in the Cooperative 
Extcnsion/4-H program. Although 4-H enrollment has flucmatcd over time, in recent years 
it has exhibited a general decline, somewhat greater than the downward trend of potential 
youth during the transition of "Baby Boomers" maturing and becoming parents. (Annual 
4-H youth. 1980, 1985). 

The issue of declining 4-H enrollment has prompted Extension professionals to 
determine which factors contribute to high enrollment Since membership in 4-H has been 
voluntary, various metlxxls have been needed to recruit new nnembers and retain those 
currently enrolled. Ultiinatcly, the problem facing the researcher was that although 4-H 
professionals have used promotional methods and marketing activities, they have not 
known which ones, individually or in combination, have been the most effective in 
attaining a high level of 4-H membership within counties. This study aimed to address this 
problem. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The major goal of this study was to deteimine how county 4-H club membership was 
related to the use of marketing activities and/or promotional methods by county 4-H 
programs. In addition to the main variables investigated, the following rival v uiables were 
studied: percent of a county's population living in urban areas, average number of years of 
professional service to the 4-H program in their current counties by 4-H professionals, and 
the amount of professional time devoted to 4-H program responsibilities in each county 
(4-H PTD's). Also, the number of potential youth available to join 4-H in counties was 
controlled by defining 4-H club membership as a percentage of potential youth, for each 
county 4-H program. 

The specific objectives of this study were as follows." 

1 . To describe the levels of the following attributes* for each of the states and the 
total population: 

a. Degree of use of promotional methods in county 

b . Variety of promotional methods used in county 

c. Degree of use of marketing activities in county 

d. Percent of county's popv lation living in urban areas 
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e. Amount of professional time devoted to 4-H program responsibilities 
(4-H FTD's) in county 

f . Number of years professional service to 4-H program in current county 
by 4-H professional(s). 

g . Gender of 4-H profcssional(s) in county 

h . Ages of 4-H profeisional(s) in county 

i. Numbo" of 4-H club members enrolled in county 

j . Number of potential youth available to join 4-H in county 
k . Percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs in county 
1. Types of Extension professionals working m\h 4-H in county 
m. Types of promotional methods used in county 
n . Types of marketing activities used in county 

♦This list is larger than the list of the variables used because some attributes 
were included for descriptive purposes only. 

2. To describe the relationships between use of each of the 45 types of promotional 

methods and each of the 20 marketing activities listed with the dependent variable, 
percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. 

3. To test the followmg main hypodieses: 

a. The greater the degree of use of promotional methods, the greater the 
percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. 

b. The greater the variety of promoticMial methods used, the greater the percent 
of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. 

c. The greater ie degree of use of marketing activities, the greater the percent 
of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. 

4. To test the following rival hypotheses: 

a. The greater the percentage of a county's population living in urban areas, 
the lower its percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. 

b . The greater the number of 4-H FTD's serving in a county, the greater the 
percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. 

c . The greater the average number of years professional service to the 4-H 
program in the current county by 4-H professionals, the greater the percent 
of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. 

5 . To determine the best prcdictor(s) of the dependent variable, percent of potential 
youth served by 4-H clubs. 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

The size of 4-H membership in a given county has been affected by both the recruitment 
and retention of 4-H members. The researcher theorized that both marketing and 
promotion would be related to current 4-H enrollment. One aim of promotion is to 
communicate a favorable image of an organization (Pride & Ferrcll, 1985). Consequently, 
since Boyle and Brown (1964, p.34) stated that "The image that people have of an 
organization will determine, to a great extent, their participation (in it]", then this would 
involve not only an initial decision to join an organization, but also a decision to remain in 
it, thus relating promotion to the aspect of retention as well as rc( ruitment 
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Marketing aims to meet customer/clientele needs and keep them satisfied, and thus 
would encourage customer loyalty to a product, or in this case, 4-H member retention. 
However, ihe application of variables involved in a market mix (product, price, pronwtioii, 
and place) should also influence new membei's in their decisions to join an (H:ganization. If 
the market mix is right for them, they should be willing to enroll (Pride & Fcrrcll, 1985). 

"Promotion ... is the communication function of marketing" (Engel, Wmhaw, & 
Kinnear, 1983, p. 16). It "refers to communication undertaken to persuade others to accept 
ideas, concepts, or things." Pride and Fcrrcll (1985, p. 331) stated tiiat "Several types of 
pronx>tional mediods can be used to communicate with individuals, groups, and 
organizations" and that "When an organization combines specific ingredients to promote a 
particular product, that combination constitutes a pronioticn mix for that product" They 
Usted four major categories of promotion that can be included in an organization's 
promotion mix: advertising, personal selling, publicity, and sales promotion. Within each 
category are a multitude of specific individual promotional methods available. 

The desired outcome of promotional activity is based on the hierarchy of effects 
hypothesis, where promotion works "to stimulate awareness, which leads to attitude 
change, which leads to behavioral change.'" Thus, it "is basically a model of consumer 
response to promotional activity . . . [where] the consumer passes through the stages of 
awareness, knowledge (cognitive), liking and preference (affective), intention-to-buy or 
conviction, and purchase (behavioral)" (Engel. Warshaw, & Kinnear, 1983, p. 164). This 
is supported by models developed by Engel and Blackwell (1982) and Fishbcin and Ajzcn 
(1975). 

Engel. Warshaw. A Kinnecr (1983, p. 379) described a factorial experimental design 
employed by Ford Motor Company to compare sales in regions using various combinations 
of media in an advertising campaign. Ford reported that the data "revealed a defiiute 
relationship between advertising and sales but no significant advantage for any of the nncJia 
tested." A variety of other studies regarding both Extension and non-Extension audiences 
(Scherer, 1980; Johnston, 1982; Lawson and Dail, 1966; Marsh and Knox, 1966; Wilson, 
1%3) have reported mixed results of the success of spcrifjc promotional methods and/or 
their potential for reaching audiences, depending on the objectives, use, and location of use 
of such methods. To date, there appear to be no clear ansv/ers regarding this complex 
topic. 

Salcedo (1974) reported that a variety of channels have been shown to be more useful 
than public service mass media alone. Therefore, mass media, especially heavy reliance on 
a single type do not appear to be the answer to all problems of image and recruitment, 
emphasizing the need for the use of a variety of promotion methods. Literature related to 
learning tiieory and instructional media has also supported the value of using a variety of 
communication channels. 

The term marketing has been heard ftequentiy in recent ycare, altliough it is has not been 
clearly understood by many people. In general, marketing has been associated with only 
the business environment, but some aspects of the concept are applicable to non-business 
settings as well. Besides being a distinctly different management philosophy and 
orientation of an organization, marketing consists of activities peiformed by the 
management of the organization. One of the marketing activities performed by a program 
manager is the formulation of a marketing mix. A meeting mix consists of four decision 
variables, often known as the "4 P's": I^oduct, Promotion, Price, and Place. Another 



marketing activity performed by a program manager is the development of a marketing 
strategy. A "marketing strategy encompasses selecting and analyzing a target market (the 
group of people whom the [organization] wants to reach) and creating and maintaining an 
appropriate marketing mix (product, price, promotion, distribunon) that will satisfy those 
people" (Pride & Ferrcll, 1985, p. 25). 

George, Buchanan, and Bramblctt (1976) claimed that a marketing management 
orientation supplements the work of adult educators such as Houle and Knowles, who 
were instrumental in using program planning models to develop programs for clients, ant 
is easier to understand by Extension professionals. The authors proclaimed that the 
marketing approach "reorients the perspective of the Extension manager [so that] instead of 
focusing on a set of available institutional services, the Extension manager now begins the 
program development prcx:ess based on felt and ascribed client needs" (p. 17). They 
described the following University of Georgia case as evidence of the potential results of 
applying marketing concepts to an educational organization: 

"In applying these marketing techniques, the service activities of the university 
have increased. The average annual increase in the number of programs held 
on campus has been 20% for the last 3 years, while the number of off-campus 
programs and projects conducted in the same period has tripled. This 
expansion has occurred without additions to the resource base. In addition, Uic 
pre- and post-program evaluations have revealed that the quality of service now 
being nxeived by the clientele groups has risen sharply" (p. 16). 

George, et al. concluded by stating that 'The Extension program will ultimately fail 
unless marketing iirformation is collected and used to develop marketing plans that 
effectively serve the Extension unit's publics" (p. 19). 

PROCEDURES 

This smdy was ex post facto research, witii the primary purpose of determining how the 
use of promotional methods and marketing activities in 4-H related to the dependent 
variable, percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. A mailed questionnaire was the 
primary means used to collect data about the population studied. The target population of 
the smdy consisted of two sub-groups, or strata: the county 4-H programs in the 20 
counties of New Jersey where Rutgers Cooperative Extension maintains 4-H, and those in 
the 88 counties of Ohio. Ultimately, 107 counties were smdied, after one county in New 
Jersey was removed from the smdy (at the county's request) because the 4-H agent 
position was vacant and no other Extension professional with knowledge of the 
information rcquestcrf was present in the county. 

A written questionnaire was developed by the researcher to collect data to measure the 
levels of the following variables and attributes: types of marketing activities used, degree 
of use of marketing activities, types of promotional methods used, degree of use of 
promotional methwls, variety of promotional methods used, amount of professional time 
devoted to 4-H program responsibilities (4-H PTD's), number of years of professional 
service to the 4-H program in current county, gender of 4-H professionals, ages of 4-H 
professionals, and titles of 4-H professionals. All other information was collected from 
cither U.S. Census documentation or Extension ES 237 statistical repons. After a post 
card reminder and a second mailing was sent to tlie few non-responding counties, a final 
return rate of 100 percent was attained. 



The instniinent consisted of three sections. Section one, entitled "Promotional Methods 
Used In Your County", consisted of a list of 45 pronwtional methods/niedia used to 
pn^ent information about the 4-H program. The 45 items were organized by the four 
categories of promodonal methods that can make up a promotion mix for an organization: 
publicity, advertising, personal selling, and sales promotion. Respondents were asked to 
indicate the degree to which each promotional method/medium had been used in their 
counties during the period of October 1, 1985 through September 30. 1986, by circling a 
corresponding rating score on a six-point Likert-type scale for each. Respondents were 
also provided the option of circling "NA", indicating that the "Medium/method [was] not 
used only because it was not available". The "NA" response was not used in calculations, 
however. 

Section two, entided "Markcting^Activities Used In Your Couni:y", consisted of a list of 
20 marketing activities as applicable to the 4-H prograxa Resporoienis were asked to 
indicate the degree t3 which each marketing activity had been used in Uieir counties during 
the period of October 1, 1985 through September 30. 1986, by circling a corresponding 
rating score on a six-point Likcn-type scale for each. 

Section three was entided, "Information About You And Your County", where 
respondents were ask ed to report the amount of professional tim<; devoted to 4-H program 
responsibilities (4-H PTD's), number of years of profcs;iional service to 4-H program in 
current county, gender, ages, and tides of all 4-K professionals working in their counties 
as of March 1, 1987. 

A panel of experts was used to assess the content validity of 'the instrument and 
determined that the content puxported to be measured in this study had been adequately 
sampled by the instrument for its intended purposes and popul ation. To establish the 
reliability of the instrument's results, the questionnaire was pilot tested using a census of a 
similar population: the 67 county 4-H programs in Pcnnsylvamia. Cronbach's alpha, a 
nrieasurc of the internal consistency of an instrument, was calculated using the SPSSx 
computer program for sections one and two of the instrument. Analysis of results of the 
pilot test yielded Cronbach's alpha coefficients of .92 and .92, respectively. A reliability 
analysis of the final instrument used in the smdy was also conducted, yielding coefficients 
of .90 and .93, respectively. 

Descriptive statistics were used to organize and summariz*; the data. The two states were 
described separately as well as collectively. Peai^n Product Moment correlation 
coefficients were computed to assess the direction and magnitude of the associations 
between pairs of selected variables. Scattcrgrams were plotted to ensure that assumptions 
of linearity of data distributions and homosccdasticity had been met. 

Although tiiis study was a census, inferential statistics were employed since the county 
4-H programs studied were considered to represent a sample of 4-H programs and 4-H 
professionals at a given point in tinw, and findings could therefore be gencrabzcd to future 
county 4-H programs. Tests of statistical significance were performed at the .05 alpha 
level, determined a priori . Stepwise multiple linear regression prcxssdures were used to 
determine the best predictors of the dependent variable, percent of potential youtii served by 
4-H clubs. The total R2 value was computed to determine the amount of variance in the 
dependent variable accounted for by the linear combination of independent variables. 




RESULTS 



Overall, of the 230 Extension professionals working with 4-H in the 107 counties of thr 
study, two-thirds were female and one-third were male. County Extension professiona'.i 
working with 4-H averaged 39 years of age. County 4-H programs had an average of 
eight years of professional service to the 4-H program in the county by 4-H professionals. 
On the average, counties had cne and one-half PTD's working with the 4-H program. (A 
4-H PTD is a fraction of a woric week of Professional Time Devoted to the 4-H program by 
Extension professionals, thus similar to the unit, FTE.) Overall, at least one-half of the 
counties had one full 4-H PTO or more, and county professionals averaged slightly less 
than a fiill 4-H PTD each. Of the 230 Extension professionals working with ^^-H in the 
107 counties in the study, the greatest proportion were county 4-H agents and the smallest 
proportion were Extension/program associates. An average of nearly 26,000 potential 
youth per county were available to join 4-H. On the average, eight percent of the potential 
youth per county were served by 4-H clubs. 

Counties had an average of 50 percent of their populations living in urban areas. 
Counties had an average degree of use of promotional methods score of 2 out of a 
maximum frequency of use score of 5. Of the 45 promotional methods listed, counties 
used an average of 27 different items. Counties in both states used at least 15 of the 45 
methods listed, with some counties using as many as 40 different promotional methods. 
Counties had an average degree of use of marketing activities score of 2.4 out of a 
maximum score of 5. Generally, the least used promotional methods were advertising, 
particularly television, whereas there were a variety of methods which were most used. 
Generally, the least used marketing activities were related to long-term planning, 
identifying and targeting audiences and subscquentiy, consideration of Uie needs and 
interests of potential audiences (not currcntiy involved in 4-H). 



Table 1 

Degree of Use of Promotional Methods 

Group N Mean SD 



New Jersey 19 
Ohio 88 
Total 107 



2.01 .59 
2.05 .73 
2.04 .75 



Md=1.95 



Mo:=1.60 Min-53 Max^.21 



Tabic 2 

Variety of Promotional Methods Used 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


New Jersey 


19 


25 


5.7 


Ohio 


88 


27 


5.8 


Total 


107 


27 


5.8 


Md=:27 


Mo=26 


Min=:15 


Max=40 


Table 3 








Degree of Use of Marketing Activities 




Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


New Jersey 


19 


2.15 


.92 


Ohio 


88 


2.46 


.87 


Total 


107 


2.40 


.88 



Md=2.40 Mo=3.25 Min=.30 Max=4.65 



Table 4 

Percent of Population Living in Urban Areas per County 

Group N Mean SD 

New Jersey 19 753 22^4 

Ohio 88 44.7 24.0 

Md=47.9 Mo=0 Min=0 Max=100 



Table 5 

Average Number of 4-H FTD's per County 



Group N Mean SD 

New Jersey 19 2.4 1.18 

Ohio 88 1.3 .66 

Total 107 1.5 .88 



Md=1.2 Mo=1.0 Min=.25 Max^5.5 

Table 6 

Average Number of Years of Professional Service to 
4-H Program in Current County per County 

Group N Mean SD 

New Jersey 19 91 6l~ 

Ohio 88 7.2 5.3 

Total 107 7.6 5.6 



Md=6.7 Mo=l Min=l Max=30 
Table 7 

Percent of Potential Youth Served by 4-H Clubs per County 

Group N Mean SD 

New Jersey 19 21 1.8 

Ohio 88 9.3 5.2 

Total 107 8.1 5.5 



Md=7.9 Mo=.46 Min=.46 Max=22.3 



Six rescsLTCh hypotheses were tested. A negligible relationship was found between 
degree of use of promotional methods and percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. 
However, this relationship was not statistically significant (p>.05). Therefore, Hypothesis 
1 , "The greater the degree of use of promotional methods, the greater the percent of 
potential youth served by 4-H clubs" was not accepted 

A negligible negative relationship was found between variety of promotional metiiods 
used and percent of potential youtii served by 4-H clubs. However, this relationship was 
not statistically significant (p>.05). Therefore, Hypothesis 2, "The greater the vanety of 




promotional methods used, the greater the percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs" 
was not accepted. 

A low relationship was found between degree of use of marketing activities and percent 
of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. However, this relationship was not statistically 
significant (p>.05). Therefore, Hypothesis 3, "The greater the degree of U5ic of marketing 
activities, the greater the percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs" was not accepted- 



Hypotheses Testing: Pearson Product Moment Correlation Coefficients Representing 
Relationships of Independent Variables witii Percent of Potential Youth Served by 
4-H Qubs 



Independent Variable 



1) Degree of Use of Promotional Methods 

2) Variety of Promotional Methods Used 

3) Degree of Use of Marketing Activities 

4) Percent of County Population Living in Urban Areas 

5) Amount of Professional Time Devotca to 

4-H Program Responsibilities (4-H PTD's) 

6) Number of Years of Professional Service to 4-H Program 
in Current County 



N - 107 *p < .05 where Ho: Rho = 0 

A very strong negative, statistically significant (p<05) relationship was found between 
peiccntagc of a county's population living in urban areas and percent of potential youth 
served by 4-H clubs, nicrefore, Hypotiicsis 4, "The greater the percentage of a county's 
population living in urijan areas, the lower its percent of potential youth served by 4-H 
clubs" was accepted. 

A moderate negative, statistically significant (p<.05) relationship was found between 
number of 4-H PTD's serving in a county and percent of potential youtii served by 4-H 
clubs. Since tiic relationship was negative, H potiiesis 5, "The greater the number of 4-H 
PTD's serving in a countv, tiic greater the percent of potcntirU youth served by 4-H clubs 
was not accepxd. Instead, this finding indicates that as the number of 4-H PTD's serving 
in a county ir creases, the percent of potential youtii served by 4-H clubs would be 
expected to decrease. However, this variable was later found to be confounded by its 
relationship with the percentage of a county's population living in art)an areas variable. 

A negligible relationship was found between average number of years professional 
service to the 4-H program in the current county by 4-H professionals and percent of 
potential youth served by 4-H clubs. However, this relationship was not statistically 
significant (p>.05). Therefore, Hypothesis 6. "The greater the average number of years 
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professional service to the; 4-H program in the current county by 4-H professionals, the 
greater the percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs" was not accepted. 

A backward stepwise linear regression analysis was performed to determine the best 
prcdictoi<s) of the dependent variable, percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. All 
sbc of the independent variables were entered in the noodel. Only percent of a county's 
population living in urban areas remained in the model (at p<.05); however, 61 percent of 
the variance in the dependent variable could be explained by it Consequently, the 
following equation provides the best prediction of the dependent variable: Percent of 
Potential Youth Served by 4-H Clubs = -.163 (% of Population Living in Urban Areas) + 
16.2 



Table 9 

(Backward) Stepwise Multiple Linear Regression of Percent of Potential Youth Served by 
4-H Clubs with Independent Variables 



Independent Variable B R2 Partial R2 # Variables in model 



Percent of Population 

Living in Urt)an Areas -.163 .607 .610* 1 

Number of Years of 
Professicmal Service 
to 4-H program in 

current county .101 .619 .012 2 

Number of 4-H PTD's -.503 .625 .005 3 

Degree of Use of 

Marketing Activities .580 .627 .003 4 

Degree of Use of 

Promotional Methods -.460 .630 .002 5 

Variety of Promotional 

Methods Used .0012 .630 .000 6 



N = 107 *p < .05 where F -= 162.44 (df = 1, 105) 

Note : Raw score partial regression coefficients (B values) for all variables but percent 
urban were calculated with all variables entered in the model The Y-axis intercept was 
similarly determined. 

CONCLUSIONS ant; P^CONIMENDATIONS 



Given the very strong negative relationship between the percent of a county's population 
living in urban areas with 4-H club membership, the urban factor needs to be given much 
more serious consideration by Extension professionals at all levels in regard to educational 
programming. If 4-H sincerely intends to be a program for all youth, wherever they live, 
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then major efforts must be made to sec that this slogan becomes reality. The needs and 
interests of youth in urbanized areas must be more clftarly determined and responded to 
with appropriate progranuning efforts. Furthcrmcre, 4-H must not adhere so strongly to 
outdated traditions and routine not appropriate for attracting youth of the 1980's to a 
program which sometimes might be accused of pcipetuating only the memories of 
farm-based audiences of prior generations. 

In regard to promotion efforts, this study has suggested that the mere frequency of use of 
promotional methods will not be effective in attaining goals of promotion. The quaUty of 
promotion efforts is more likely to be a factor. Therefore, promotion must communicate an 
accurate, up-to-date, and appropriate image of the 4-H program. Although a variety of 
delivery modes must be considered and used where appropriate, the 4-H club opnon 
should not be routinely disregarded as a suitable means to reach youth m uibamzcd areas. 
Long-term planning was one of the lowest-rated areas of marketing activiaes used. This 
type of planning may help the program be better prqjared in advance to meet diverse 
clientele needs. Promotion of the program will be in vain if 4-H doesn't have something 
relevant to offer. In regard to quality use of promotional methods, 4-H professionals may 
need on-job training along with training in the use of marketing activities. 

This study only looked at the frequency of use of promotional methods. The quality of 
promotion needs to be looked at also. Furthermore, this study only examined the 
relationship of use of pitMnotional methods and marketing activities with percent of 
potential youtii served by 4-H clubs. The relationships of tiie independent variables 
included in this study with other dependent variables such as percent of youth served by the 
4-H program (by all delivery modes) and 4-H program quality should also be investigated. 
Last, tills smdy should be continued over a greater time period to allow relationships with 
the dependent variable to have a better chance to manifest themselves. 
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THE REUTIONSHIP OF MARKETING ACTIVITIES 
AND PROMOTIONAL METHODS USED 
WITH COUNTY A-H CLUB MEMBERSHIP IN NEW JERSEY AND OHIO 

Keith G. Diem 

Wesley E. Budke, Discussant 
Associate Professor 
The Ohio State University 

The competition for the attention of our youth is becoming 
increasingly fierce and the message and methods increasingly 
sophisticated. To gain the attention and interest of our youth, 
programs need to be relevant to their background and experience and 
presented to the best possible advantage. It becomes critical that 
those operating elective programs for youth, such as 4-H, look carefully 
at the promotion and marketing research for models in recruiting and 
retaining youth membership. The focus of this research addresses 
effective recruitment, the life blood of 4-H. 

The researcher provides an extensive literature review. It is 
important that the marketing literature be delved into; however, it is 
unclear why promotion (advertising, personal selling, publicity, and 
sales promotion) was isolated as one of the facets of marketing 
(product, price, promotion, and place) to be related to the dependent 
variable, percent of potential youth served by 4-H clubs. There does 
not seem to be anything in the theoretical framework that supports this 
notion. Why not also look at product, price, and place? 

What was the rationale for suri'eyincr two states? Why were New 
Jersey and Ohio selected? Were there any difference between the states? 
Who can you generalize the findings to? The paper contains 9 tables. 
Are they all really necessary? Might some of them be combined? 

It appears that the problem to be addressed by this study, 
"although 4-H professionals have used promotional methods and marketing 
activities, they have not known which ones, individually or In 
combination, have been the most effective in attaining a high level of 
4-H membership within counties" was not answered. Nor was Objective 5 
"To determine the best predictor{s) of the dependent variable, percent 
of potential youth served by 4-H clubs." At least a partial list of 
marketing methods and promotional methods would have helped the reader 
formulate a more thorough understanding of the dimensions of these two 
complex variables. 

Acceptance of Hypothesis 4, "The greater the percentage of a 
county's population living In urban areas, the lower its percent of 
potential youth served by 4-H clubs," points out th > need for serious 
investigation of 4-H programming and marketing to i ban youth, given 
that they make up 50Z of the population in the two states stiodied. 
However, contrary to the concluding statement "The needs and interests 
of youth in urbanized areas must be more clearly determined and 
responded to with appropriate programming efforts" there appears to be 



no evidence In the study that lays the blame for limited membership at 
the feet of programming rather than marketing and promotion. 

Is there anything in the findings that would help Extension 
professionals select effective components of marketing and promotion 
strategies? The conclusions and recommendations are mixed together with 
no clear Indication of which is which. More attention to stating and 
supporting the conclusions and recommendations for further research 
might enhance the chances that they will be accepted and/or implemented. 

Hiis is an excellent beginning of an area of research that has many 
facets and interrelationships. Before proceeding with further research, 
it would be desirable to design a long-range prograiMnatlc view of the 
area that would systematically contribute to the knowledge base and 
result in specific recommendations for Extension professionals. 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH MASTERY OF THE 
4-H PROFESSIONAL RESEARCH AND KNOWLEDGE BASE 



Gary W. Gerhard and Keith L. Smith 

Wesley E. fiudke , Discussant 
Associate Professor 
The Ohio State University 



As acceptance of the 4.h Professional Research and Knowledge 
Taxo .omy becomes nore widely accepted as a basis for organizing staff, 
research operations, and programs in extension youth development it is 
essential that the sources of these skill be identified in order to 

that will begin sorting out the complex Interrelated factors that 
contribute to mastery and application of the knowledge within the 
taxonomy . 

The researchers have done a thorough job In conceptualizing 
designing, conducting. ,nd reporting the research activity. The brief 
tightly written introduction and literature review points out the 
potential applications of the 4-H Professional Research and Knowledge 
Base and emphasizes the importance of determining what leads to its 

1 P°P"lftion. instrument development, and data collection 
reoori'^^^H*?? ^^^^ described and documented. However, in the written 
report the definition of terms interrupted the flow of the narrative and 
the researchers might consider placing it in the appendix. Also, it Is 
and 4 rP.'^f" r ^^^^^^^io'"*! Research and Knowledge Taxonomy 

..-'h f 5^" ?"f^ Research and Knowledge Base are synonymous. Bnse 
18 used In the title, but taxonomy is used elsewhere in the paper 
Taxonomy implies an orderly classification of information and base 
wMSr!:%^"^ runaamentai parts or foundation. Might it also be database 
Ind retrfeial'''* * ^''^^"''^^^^ information arranged for rapid search 

ServJ^%rnKr"T P«"°"^^l officers of the Cooperative Extension 
Service in Ohio and the Implications for further research are very 
il.ilv,. S°"%**^f^y^«i«>" of the "why" and "how" would demonstrate more 
insight and facilitate application or imi>lementation . The concluding 
statement that "the 4H PRK Taxonomy as an independent estimate ofthe 
knowledge base from which Extension Agents. 4.H draw in their day-to-day 
w^a? bLlft^^^^K ^ ^^^^f^«"^i^t:ed- require, additional discussion. On 
What basis is it being substantiated? What is the supporting evidence? 

hM^^H^^^^ research such as this that provide.-, the document.ation and 
KnlZ^.^l -r fo^'<J^tion upon which the Professional Research and 

Knowledge Taxonomy can be confidently used a basis for prograi. 
development. The re.searchers are to commended on their fine beginning. 




THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED 
ANTECEDENT CHARACTERISTICS AND THE PERCEIVED 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF EXTENSION AGENTS WITH 
^-H YOUTH DEVELOPMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 

Roger A. Rennekamp 

Wesley E. Budke, Discussant 
Associate Professor 
The Ohio State University 

Determining the changing needs of Extension Agents with h^H 
responsibility is critical in selecting and designing professional 
developaent prograajs . However, the introduction does little to convince 
the reader of its importance and need for study. The researcher should 
provide sufficient evidence through the literature review and the 
theoretical framework to support the selection of the antecedent 
characteristics and formulation of the research objectives. 

Throughout the paper the researcher makes several assumptions about 
the reader s background and experience, e.g.. 25 key skills in 4-H youth 
development, the taxonomy of the professional research and knowledge 
base of 4-H youth development. Both the 25 key skills and the 
professional research and knowledge base should be described somewhere 
in the paper. 

On what basis can the statement be made that it is a nationally 
generalizabU study. How and why were the 8 states selected? 
Additional discussion on the population, sampling, instrumentation, and 
data collection is recommended. There is insufficient information for 
tne reader to make judgments about the design and methodology of the 
study. 

The paper would benefit from a table or figure that helps the 
reader organize the information. For example, the descriptive profile 
or the Extension Agents might be enhanced with a complementary pictorial 
presentation, allowing the reader to make visual comparisons. 

The paper would be enhanced with a conclusions section- -so what 
does all of this mean. The recommendations are practical and 
insightful, but additional explanation is needed to support them Are 
there suggestions for additional research? Suggestions for replication 
in different settings or studies designed to build on current research 
would be useful. 



congratulate the researcher for his significant effort to attack 
v^r^ f problem. I would encourage continued work in this area and 
r^ni^r/ "l^tionship to the research of Gerhard and Smith which was 
teporcea earlier in this session . 
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INTRODUCTION 

During 1986 and 1987, the United States Department of Agriculture's 
Office of Science and Education- -Extension Service (ESDA-SE/ES) contracted 
with Ohio to study the knowledge base of Extension 4-H Youth Development. 
This study of the 4-H knowledge base has since corae to be known as the 4- 
H Professional Research and Knowledge Taxonomy (4H PRK) . In its 
incipiency the process began by envisioning the utility of an Identified 
knowledge base and a logical and delineated taxonomy about which that base 
could be configured. The researchers assumed that the final product had 
to reflect the unique methodologies of Extension 4 H Yoi:th Development 
practices today but be futuristic in capturing the needs of the profession 
in the decades to come. 

The 4H PRK project has begun to be regarded as a way of organizing 
staff, research, operations, and programs in Extension youth development 
departments. Personnel selection officers in Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska are investigating a selection system for Extension 
agents working in Youth Development programming based on the Taxonomy. 
Offices of Extension Personnel Development are using the taxonomy in 
planning in-service training for Extension professionals. Departments of 
Agriculture and Extension Education within land-grant universities have 
also begun to use 4H PRK to develop pre -service curricula that focuses on 
the youth development educational emphasis of the newly identified 
knowledge and research base. 

information contained in the document and despite the various competency 
studies conducted recently (Mississippi Cooperative Extension Service, 
1977; Itulya, 1973; Gonzales, 1983; and Wisconsin Cooperative Extension 
Service, 1985) and the American Institutes of Research Job Analysis of the 
County Extension Agent (Brumbeck, 1978), no inquiry has been found to havfi 
been made into the origins of the skills identified in these studies. 



With the more comprehensive 4H PRK work, a need existed to develop 
instrumentation that could describe a given population of Extension 
agents, 4-H on their mastery of the knowledge and research base, as well 
as a consideration of nignificant events in the pre -service, personal and 
professional dimensions of Extension agents' lives that contribute to the 
acquisition of that knowledge base. Previous investigation into the 
effect of certain majors, courses of study, or academic performance with 
regards to essential knowledge mastery is void. Unknown also is the 
impact of previous 4-H membership, length of service as an Extension 
educator, and county unit administrative responsibilities. Certrin 
factors outside the workplace may also contribute to knowledge raaste:.y, 
such as being a parent of 4-H age youth, or knowledge gained in other- 
employment or volunteer experiences. What role does personal study play 
in knowledge acquisition? 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

These concerns about the knowledge base of 4-H youth professionals 
led to this study (Gerhard, 1988). The goal was to describe Extension 
agents, 4-H in Ohio regarding their mastery of the 4-H Professional 
Research and Knowledge Base (4H PRK). Specific research objectives 
Included: 

1. To describe Extension agents, 4-H in Ohio regarding 
fourteen critical events in their academic, 
professional, and personal lives relating to knowledge 
acquisition. 

2. To describe the same agents regarding mastery of the 4- 
H Professional Research and Knowledge Base (/-H PRK) . 

3. To determine the degree of association between the 
mastery scores of 4H PRK. between che fourteen 
demographic characteristics, and between the mastery 
scores and the fourteen demographic characteristics. 

4. To determine the best predictors of overall mastery of 
4H PRK from among the fourteen characteristics. 

The fourteen factors were: highest academic degree, type of academic 
degree, quarter hours of coursework related to 4H PRK. the degree granting 
institution, grade point average, years as a an Extension educator, years 
as a 4-H Extension Agent, County Chair status, perceived influence of paid 
non- Ex tens lop wr>rk \m1 nrvr^ip-r on/i ■nn■^'r.f\r^1^ - „j „ ■. r- 

years a 4-H member, number of children of 4-H age, and gender. 

Definition of Terms 

^■^H TO - (4-H Professional Research and Knowledge Base) A 

knowledge and research base from which an Extension Educator 
draws in conducting 4-H Youth Development programs (see Figure 
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4H FRK Mflgt^?ry ggpr? - The total number of correct responses on 

the criterion-referenced AH PRK Mastery Test. It is composed 
of the s\m of the five domain scores reflecting mastery of 
Communication, Educational Design, Youth Development, Youth* 
Program Management, and Volunteerism knowledge. 

E^WfltlPn D^grg? - Courses of study that are held by the academic 
community to deal with learning, instruction, and cognition. 
This does not include Agricultural Education or Home Economics 
Education. Specifically mentioned are Elementary or Secondary 
Education, Education Counseling, and Education Administration. 

Extension Agent. 4-H - An Extension agent having either full-time 
or proportioned salaried time given to youth development 
Continuing education programs in Ohio. 

Extension Educator or Extens ion Profes-^ innaT - a county-based 

faculty member possessing at least a master's degree who leads 
continuing education programs for a Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

gpCi^X SgUnCg Degree - courses of study that are held by the 

academic community to involve the interaction of human beings 
in social units. This does not include education degrees. 

Technical Science Degree - Courses of study that are held by the 

academic community as being fundamental. Specifically 
mentioned are Animal Science, Clothing and Textiles, 
Econometrics, Agronomy, Food and Nutrition, Family Resource 
Management, and Biology. 

Volunte^rlgp) - The study and consideration of human resources 

committed to a particular effort or enterprise without salary, 
Compulsion, or coercion. 

Youth Development - Gradual advance or growth through progressive 
changes following early childhood and continuing to adulthood. 
In human beings this growth is often regular, uniform, or 
unfolding. 

Youth Program Management * The process of acquiring and 

redistributing resources for the implementation, maintenance, 
and perpetuation of a total 4-H youth development effort. 

PROCEDURES 

The nature of this study was ex post factor and descriptive 
correlational in nature. The study was designed to gather data concernin 
the nature and strength of relationships between variables. 



Subject Selection 

As of April 1, 1988 » the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service emr'*oyed 
56 County Extension Agents. 4'H and 10 County Extension Agents with cles 
that indicated responsibility for 4-H Youth Development Programs and at 
least one other Extension program area. Because of the relatively small 
size of the population and easy access to employment and academic records, 
data were collected from * ^ jnsus of the population. 

Instrumentation 

Three different Instruments were developed to collect the data. 
Criterion- referenced multiple choice items, Likert-type attitudinal 
scaling, and direct-response items were created. 

A subject profile form was produced to glean information from a 
confidential review of personnel files regarding academic information 
(e.g. , degrees, grade point average, coursework) and other demographic 
information regarding employment with the Extension Service. 

The population completed a five- item background information sheet 
that included such demographic information as previous 4-H participation, 
ages of children for whom they had provided care, and perceived influence 
of work, volunteer, and personal study on knowledge acquisition In each 
domain of the 4h PRK taxonomy. The perceived influence of work, 
volunteer, and personal study on knowledge acquisition was marked on a 
six-point Likert-type attitudinal scale (1-nothing to 5-every thing and 
7-Not Applicable) . 

The dependent variable, 4H PRK Mastery Score, was measured by the 
score on a 100- item multiple choice achievement test. These items were 
generated by the researchers using National Teachers Examinations, 
Graduate Record Examinations (ORE), subject Area Exams, Civil Service 
Examinations, and mid- term and final examinations from college courses as 
guides. Questions were targeted at a bachelor's degree knowledge level 
within each of the five domains (Communication, Educational Design, Youth 
Development, Program Management, and Volunteerlsm) (see Figure 1). Four 
multiple choice items each were included for 21 of the sub- fields. For 
the sub-fields of "Marketing and Public Relations" and "Needs Assessment 
and Program Redirection, eight items each were included. 

The data collection instruments were constructed using modified 
specifications set forth by Dillman (1978). The achievement type AH PRK 
Mastery Test responses were recorded on an optical scan answer sheet. 

Conditions of Testing 

Content validity was established by initially having 200 items in 
the Item Fool which was submitted to a panel of experts for review for 
working, readability, and content. The panel was asked to review each 
ir.em for content validity using a Technical Review Form for Multiple- 
Choice Test Items (Hambleton, 1980). 

The instruments were pilot tested with 20 Extension agents, A-H who 
held the Master's degree. This pilot sample represented a cross-section 
of academic, career, and personal histories from all four Extension 
regions. The pilot test resulted in the final use of 100 items on the 
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final Instrument. An acceptable value for Kudei -Richardson 20 
coefficients vas set a priori at .50 based on Inf ormat ion garnered from 
work by Nunnally (1967). (See Table 1 for a summary of reliability 
analyses from both the pilot and final study.) 

A total of 66 agents were sent a Background Information Sheet a 
Mastery Test, and Optical Scan Answer Form. The total accepting sample 
as of the final deadline was comprised of 41 agents or 62.0 percent of the 
population. Non-response error was controlled by comparing the responses 
of early respondents to those of late respondents (Miller and Smith, 
1983). A review of the data after dividing respondents into three groups, 
early, average, and late, using an ANOVA yielded no significant 
differences between early and late respondents of the dependent variable 
as well F.s thi independent variables. A document review also yielded no 
dissimiiarltiej between respondents and non- respondents on characteristics 
such as a gender, types of degrees, major areas of study, etc. 

Data Analysis 

Descriptive statistics were used t organize and summarize the data 
collected on the independent variables. Descriptive statistics were also 
used to present the population of Extension Agents, 4-H in Ohio in regards 
to their mastery of the 4-H Professional Research and Knowledge Base, the 
dependent variable. 

Appropriate correlation coefficients were calculated for the 
dependent variables, between the mastery score independent variables and 
between the mastery scores and the dependent variables. Analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) was used to compare mastery scores and nominal or 
categorical variables, ANOVA was also used to compare appropriate 
variables such as performance on the five 4H PRK domain mastery scores, 
etc. 

Stepwise procedures of multiple regression/correlational analysis 
were used to determine the best predictors of overall mastery of the 4-H 
Professional Research and Knowledge Base from among the fourteen 
demographic characteristics studied. 

An a priori decision regarding F-test values was set with F to Enter 
equal to 4.000 and F to Remove equal to 3.996. Inferences to the 
population from the accepting sample were made at an alpha level of .05. 

RESULTS 

This section includes a description of the total sample of 4-H youth 
professionals based on the objectives previously named. 

Description of the Total Sample 

As mentioned previously, the study included all Extension Agents, 
4-H in Ohio. Data were collected from a census of thp population, namely 
66 County Extension Agents, 4-H. The total accepting sample as of the 
final deadline was 42. Of these responses, one was determined unusable, 
for a final response rate of 62% or 41 respondents. 

A comparison of early and late respondents as already Indicated 
yielded no significant differences in demographic characteristics or in 



responses to the perceptual questions or the final performance on the 4H 
PRK Mastery Test. 

DescriptloTi of the Fourteen Critical Characteristics 

Highest academic degree earned could not be analyzed since all 
respondents held a Master's Degree. In the area of post- secondary 
degrees, Extension Agants, 4-H In Ohio were found to have earned most of 
their degrees in either technical subject matter disciplines or 
agricultural education (47%)- Technical degrees predominate undergraduate 
majors and agricultural education is the most frequent Master's program. 

Findings regarding the background of academic preparation by the 
agents included more quarter hours of formal educational coursework than 
any other domain of the taxonomy. Communication and Human Development 
topics followed next in frequency. As a group, the agents had an average 
of only four hours of formal Extension Education coursework. The agents 
had Individually completed 69 quarter hours of coursework In the domains 
of 4H PRK, Fifty* five percent of the students earned their degrees froiu 
The Ohio State University. Males tended Lo major In the social sciences 
and female agents in technical disciplines. The agents had earned a 
cumulative grade point average reflecting a solid "B'* average for their 
total college performance. Agents on the average have been employed ten 
years both in Extension and as a 4-H agent. Years of service also was 
noted as an indication of age, with agents of longer tenure being more 
likely to be male* be a county chair, and have more children of 4-H age 
than their more recently hir^d co-workers. The responding sample, 
however, was predominately female. On an average, agents had parented .66 
children with no one raising more than four of 4-H age. 

The Extension Agents, 4-H identified previous paid non- Extension 
work as more than somewhat influential on their mastery of their 
professional knowledge base. These work experiences were perceived to 
contribute to the acquisition of communication, education, and human 
development knowledge . 

Experiences as a volunteer contribute more than "somewhat" to the 
agents' knowledge cf communication, human development, and volunteerlsm. 
Personal study assists mastery in the arras of human development and 
education more so than any of the non- formal learning sources 
investigated. 

Mastery of the 4-H Professional Research and 
Knowledge Base (4H PRK) 

Agents' performance ranged from 41 to 75 percent correct wiLh an 

distinguish between varying levels of mastery on the entire taxonomy as 
well as the individual sub-tests Table 2 indicates the percent correct 
for each of the five sub- tests measuring knowledge mastery for Extension 
Agents, 4-H la Ohio. Note that the Educational Design domain was lowest 
with an average of 53 percent correct responses. The knowledge field 
wherein the agents displayed the greatest proficiency was in volunteerlsm 
with an overall average performance of 71 percent correct. 



The investigation found, as expected, substantial and very strong 
correlations between the individual domain scores and the 4H FRK Mastery 
Score. No correlation greater than ''moderate" existed between any two of 
the domains individually. This tends to validate the relative 
independence of each measure, as was hypothesized by the original 4H FRK 
research. The attitudlnal sub-scales that combined to form the overall 
perceived Influence data were all found as expected to be either 
substantially or very strongly correlated with overall perceptual scores. 
No independent variables were found to correlate more than moderately with 
the dependent 4H PRK Mastery Scores. Between themselves, however, only 
two substantial negative correlations were identified between grade point 
average and time of service. This may reflect a tendency toward grade 
inflation In tne academic system. 

4H PRK Mastery performance was found to be Independent of the types 
of degrees earned, the degree conferring institution, county chair status, 
gender, and the perceived influence of the three non* formal learning 
sources of previous work, volunteering personal study. Major 

correlations between hours of specific 4H PIu. ;iated coursework completed 
and performance on the Mastery Test were nu^ evident. Agents did, 
however, complete significantly more hours of education and communication 
coursework than for any of the other domains. 

Stepwise Regression 

The lack of clear, strong associations between the independent and 
dependent variables foreshadowed the equation predicted by the stepwise 
multiple regression procedure. Through the stepwise process only 
cumulative post -secondary grade point average loaded significantly on the 
4H PRK Mastery Score (Table 3) . GPA accounted for 11 percent of the total 
variance in 4H PRK. Eighty-nine percent of the variance is yet 
unidentified. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The data suggested two very basic implications to pre-service 
education and staff selection criteria. They are that: 

1. specif led hours , specific curricula, appropriate life- 
long learning activities by themselves are not 
predictors of cognition and mastery for the Extension 
youth development professional. 

2, grade point average came the closest to measuring the 
quality of the learner, .he 4-H agent, than any of the 
other Independent variables. The better students may 
have outperformed their co-workers on 4H PP.K because of 
qualitative differences in the affective component of 
scholarship that neither formal education nor this study 
has identified. 
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The data suggested to the personnel officers of the Cooperative 
Extension aervlce In Ohio that: 
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1* the quality of pre -service work may have more importance 
than previously thought, 

2. there are additional variables, some of which may be 
personalogic, tied to the personality, that may assist 
in 4H PRK Mastery performance regardless of a prescribed 
curricula. 

3. no specific degree type or curriculum appears to be any 
worse or better than another. 

4. the 4H PRK Taxonomy as an independent estimate of the 
knowledge base from which Extension Agents, 4-H draw in 
their day-to-day efforts appears to be substantiated. 

Implications for Further Research 

Because of the exploratory nature of this study, more questions than 
concrete answers were produced. The following paths of inquiry are 
suggested for consideration* 

Additional replication of the instruraent , with 
additional items and larger and more diverse audiences, 
would strengthen reliability and validity, as well as 
utility to the youth development profession. 

Additional replication of this study to significantly 
increase the number of cases upon which to regress the 
independent variables. 

Application of the instrvunent to new, 4h PRK specific 
pre -service curricula to obtain a c]e;5rer understanding 
of their ef fectivenes^i . 

Additional explor^ition of AH PRK Mastery on diverse 
personalogical and neurophysiological variables as 
predictors of knowledge base mastery. 

Correlational studies to compare performance (skill 
levels) v;ith 4H PRK mastery performance. 




1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
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Figure 1 



Domain - COMMUNICATION 

Sub- fields - Interpersonal Skills 
Group Processes 
Written Skills 
Listening/Reading Skills 
Information Technology 

Domain - EDUCATIONAL DESIGN 

Sub -fie Ids - Institutional Framework 
Program Design 
Program Implementation 
Needs Assessment & Program Redirection 

Domain - YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 

Sub -fields - Psychological Development 
Physical Development 
Social -Moral Development 
Cognitive Development 
Basic Developmental Concepts 

Domain - PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Sub-fields - General Knowledge & Planning 

Organizational Theory and Design 
Resource Allocation 
Marketing & Public Relations 

Domain - VOLUNTEERISM 

Sub-fields - Staffing 

Recruitment 

Training and Development 

Supervision 

Leadership 
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Table 1 

Summary of Reliability Analysis for 4H PRK Mastery Test 



Coefficient 


Number of Subjects 


Number of Items 


Value 


Kuder- Richardson 20 


18 


200 


0.876 


(Pilot) 






Kuder Richardson 20 


41 


100 


0.731 


(4H PRK Mastery Test) 









Table 2 

Mean, Standard Deviation, Minimum, Maximvun, and Range of 
Scores on the 4H PRK Mastery Test by Extension Agents, 4-H in Ohio 

n - 41 



Domain Mean Std Dev Minimum Maximum Range 



Communication 
(percent) 


11.8 
(59.0) 


2.7 


1 


20 


19 


Educational Design 
(percent) 


10.6 
(53.0) 


2.5 


5 


15 


10 


Youth Development 
(percent) 


11.7 
(58.5) 


2.8 


D 


17 


11 


Youth Program Management 
(percent) 


11.6 
(58.0) 


2.4 


6 


16 


10 


Volunteerism 
(percent) 


14.1 
(70.5) 


2.2 


9 


18 


9 


4H PRK Mastery 
(percent) 


59.8 
(59.8) 


8.4 


41 


75 


34 
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Table 3 



Stepwise Multiple Regression of the Mean Importance of 4H PRK 

Mastery on 13 Critical Factors 



Variables In Equation: 
Intercept 

CuiBulatlve Post -Secondary Grade Point Average 



R 


R Adjusted 
Sqxiared R Squared 




Standard 
Error 


.335 




112 .09 




8.037 


Parameter 


Value 


Std i"rror 


Std Value 


F to Remove 


Intercept 
GPA 


35.648 
7.843 


3..'.?.9 


.335 


4.939 


Analysis of Variance Table 


Source 


d£ 


Sum Squares 


Mean Squares 


F-Test 


Regression 
Residual 


1 
39 


319.065 
2519.374 


319.064 
64.599 


4.939 


Total 


40 


2838.439 







F to Enter - 4.000 F to Remove - 3.966 Number of Steps - 1 

Variables Entered - 1 Variables Forced - 0 

SS[e(i)-e(i-l)] - 5205.82 e>0-21 e>0-20 
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INTRODUCTION 

Over the years, the Cooperative Extension Service has utilized a broad 
array of staffing patterns to provide professional leadership to 4-H youth 
development programs on tne coun^ level. In some counties, a full-time 4-H 
professional gives leadership to the program. In other coimties, agriculture 
and home economics agents give leadership to 4-H in addition to their 
program area of primary responsibility. These other program areas may 
mclude agriculture, home economics, community development, or forestry. 

According to the Personnel Management Services Division of the 
United States Department of A^culture - Extension Service, only 35 percent 
of all coimty extension agents with responsibility to 4-H devote lOO percent of 
their time to 4-H youth development programining (USDA-ES, 1987). The 
remaining 65 percent devote a portion of their time to 4-H while having 
addition^ responsibilities to another program area. 

With a large percentage of agents having a primary area of expenise 
outside the bounds of the knowledgel>ase of 4-H youth development, 
providing a single comprehensive staff development program for all agents 
contributing time to 4-H was difficult. Often tne particular needs of agents with 
dual or multiple assignments were overlooked. 

A central premise of the study, supported by the review of literature, 
was that the more time an agent devoted to 4-H, the more an agent would have 
attitudinal orientations and staff development needs similar to that of a 
full-time 4-H professional (Schein, 1978). 

Literature in the fields of vocational choice, human resource 
development, and needs assessment suggested that agents devoting time to 4-H 
may also vary on several other charactenstics in addition to percentage of time 
devoted to 4-H and the program area to which they devoted the greatest 
amount of time. 



However, little was known about the characteristics of the population 
of extension agents who devote time to 4-H. Consequently, studies had not 
been conducted to examine relationships that may exist between these 
characteristics and educational need in the key knowledge base areas of 4-H 
youth development educadon. 



PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the study was to develop a nationally generalizable 
descriptive profile of professional extension agents who devote time to 4-H 
and to determine the relationships between selected antecedent characteristics 
and the dependent variables, perceived importance of 25 key skills in 4-H 
youth development work and m-service education needed in those key areas. 
Antecedent characteristics examined included highest degree received, 
academic major in the hi^est degree, length of service, rcle perception, 
percent of professional tune devoted to 4-H, program area ot primary 
assignment^ years of 4-H membership, and manner in which the 4-H 
responsibility was received. 

The following set of eight research objectives was formulated to guide 
work on the study: 

1. To describe, by primary assignment, the population of Extension 
agents with 4-H youth development responsibilities. 

2. To describe, across levels of the antecedent characteristics, the 
population of Extension agents with youth development 
responsibilities on perceived relative importance of the 25 key skills in 
youth development. 

3. To describe, across levels of the antecedent characteristics, the 
population of Extension agents with 4-H youth development 
responsibilities on perceived educational need in 25 key skills in youth 
development. 

4. To determine the degree of similarity in the rank orders of the relative 
importance of 25 key skills in youth development education across 
levels of the antecedent characteristics. 

5. To determine the degree of similarity in the rank orders of perceived 
in-service education required in 25 key skill areas of 4-H youth 
development education across levels of the antecedent characteristics. 

6. To identify, by primary assignment, the preferred methods and 
strategies for delivery of 4-H in-service education programs. 

7. To explain the contribution of each of the antecedent characteristics 
to vanance in the perceived overall importance of 25 key skills in 4-H 
youth development. 



8. To explain the contribution of each of the antecedent characteristics 
to vanance in the perceived overall educational need in 25 key skills in 
4-H youth development. 



PROCEDURE 

The study was descriptive-correlational in nature. Multi-stage random 
sampling was used to select 371 county extension agents from eight states to 
participate in the study. A mail questionnaire was used to collect data about 
the population studicu. Content validity of the questionnaire was established 
througo the us« of a panel of experts in the field of 4-H youth development. 
The questionnaire was pilot tested in the state of Kentucky to establish the 
reliability of the data produced. 

The agents were asked to rate on a seven-point Likert type scale, the 
perceived importance and ability to perform 25 key skills in 4-H youth 
development work. A discrepancy-based needs assessment methodology 
developed by Boricb (1980) was used to 
calculate educational need in the key areas. 

Descriptive statistics were used to organize and summarize the data. 
Kendall's Coefiicients of Concordance were used to determine the degree of 
similarity in the rank-orders of areas of educational need as well as relative 
importance of the 25 skills. 

Hierarchical procedures of multiple linear regression were used to 
determine the proportion of variance in the dependent variables attributable to 
variance in the eight antecedent characteristics. Selected interactions were also 
explored. Inferences to the poulation were made at an alpha level of .05. 



FINDINGS 

Of the 264 usable qnestionnaires returned, 81.4 percent (215) 
reported devoting at least s<. i, ^ professional time to 4-H youth development 
programming. This figure includes both agents who are assigned 4-H 
responsibilities and those who voluntarily contribute time to 4-H 
programming. 

Of the 215 agents devoting professional time to 4-H, 32 percent 
devoted the majority of their time to 4-H programming. Thirty-six percent 
devoted the majority of their time to agpculture and 28 percent devoted the 
majority of their time to home economics. The remainder devoted the 
majority of their time to either community development or forestry. 
Agriculture agents devoting time to 4-H youth development were the most 
highly educated aeents with 68.3 percent having completed degrees above the 
bachelor's level. Nearly 62 percent of home economics agents and 52.8 
percent of 4-H agents had completed degrees beyond the bachelor's level. 



Aericulture and home economics agents who devoted time to 4-H 
were found to be more homogenous than 4>H agents in terms of academic 
major in the highest degree. Ninety-five percent of agriculture agents received 
their hi^est degree in either a^culture or education and 93 percent of home 
economics agents received their highest degree in either home economics or 
education. &cactly 50 percent of 4-H agents received their highest degree in 
education. 

Community and natural resource development agents had an average 
tenure as an agent of ahnost 15 years. Agriculture agents had a mean tenure of 
almost 14 years while home economics agents and 4-H agents had 12.8 and 8.8 
years of tenure, respectively. 

Over 90 percent of 4-H agents viewed their role in 4-H proeramming 
as either the manager of the overall 4-H program in their county (6v.l percent) 
or to design, implement, and evaluate educational programs for adults and 
youth (24.3 percent). Agriculture and home economics agents tended to view 
their role in 4-H programming as a technical consultant to volunteers and 
youth in their particular area of expertise. 

Almost 76 percent of agriculture agents and 75 percent of home 
economics agents who devote professional time to 4-H devoted less than 25 
percent of their time to 4-H. 4-H agents devoted an average of 85.6 percent of 
their time to 4-H. Most importantly, over 69.7 percent of me agents devoting 
time to 4-H devot *,d less than 50 percent of theu" time to 4-H. 

Nearly 60 percent of all agents devoting professional time to 4-H 
youth development programming wp-re 4-H club members as youth. Just over 
68 percent of the home economics, 61.4 percent of the 4-H agents and 53.1 
percent of the agriculture agents reported between one and twelve years as a 
4-H member. 

Few agents were assigned 4-H responsibilities as a result of 
downsizing or attrition. Only 5.1 percent of all agents devoting professional 
time to 4-H were assigned the responsibility after working first in another 

Erogram area. Fourteen percent took on 4-H work by choice and 77.7 percent 
ad always had 4-H responsibilities. 

When mean importance scores for each of the 25 key skill areas of 
youih development were calculated across all 215 respondents comprising the 
data sample, the relative importance of each skill was ascertained by assigning 
an importance ranking to each item. 

Ranking as most important, across all respondents was being able to 
conduct training sessions for adult volunteers (mean = 5.32). Ranking second 
and third in overall importance were >^ing able to use interpersonal 
communication skills (mean » 5.25) and to recruit 4-H volunteers (mean = 
5.22V Being able to develop programs that meet the needs of teens (mean = 
5.15) and communicating program impact to key decision-makers (mean = 
5.12) ranked fourth and finh, respectively. Conversely, ranking lowest in 
importance were dealing with legal concerns of volunteers (25th, mean = 



3.12) and supervising paraprofessionals or program assistants (24th, mean = 
3.79). The grand mean for importance for all z5 items was 4.73, signifying very 
great importance of the overall set of skills. 

Importance scores for the items were subsequently broken down by 
levels or values of the antecedent characteristics. Rankings of the importance 
for each particular sub-group were developed. When Kendall's Coefficients of 
Concordance were calculated to determine the degree of similarity in the rank 
orders by rater groups, significant agreement in the rankings of importance was 
found to exist for all categorization schemes. 

Greatest educational need was found to exist in the area of recruiting 
4-H volunteers (mean « 7,68). Implementing a marketing plan for 4-H (mean 
- 6.23) and developing educational programs to meet the needs of teens 
(mean = 6^) ranked second (tie). Communicating program impact to key 
decision makers (mean - 6.10) and learning to conduct a needs assessment 
(mean = 5.48) ranked fourth and fifth respectively. Conversely, areas in which 
lowest educational need existed were supervising paraprofessionals or prgram 
assistants (2Sth, mean = 1.07) and using a variety of teaching techniques 
appropriate for a given audience (24th, mean ~ 2.24). 

Educational need scores for the 25 items were subsequently broken 
down by levels or values of the antecedent characteristics. Rankings of the 
importance for each particular sub-group were developed. Again, Kendall's 
Coefficients of Concordance were ^cuiated to determine the similarity in the 
rankings of educational need in each of the 25 key skills. Significant 
agreement in the rank orders of educational need in the 25 areas was found to 
exist for all categorization schemes. 

Academic major in the highest degree, program area of primary 
responsibility, and a disordinal interaction hetween the amount of professional 
time devoted to 4-H and program area of primary responsibility accounted for 
significant in crements in explained variance in perceptions of overall 
importance of 25 key skills. 

Education and home economics majors tended to view the importance 
of the key skills higher than did agents with other educational backgrounds. 
Similarly 4-H agents tended to view the overall importance of the key skills 
higher than agents who had primary responsibility to another program area. 

Only program area of primary responsibility accounted for a 
significant proportion of variance in educational in-service need. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the findings of this research, the following recommendations 
were made. 

1. The taxonomy of the professional research and knowledge b.ise of 4-H 
youth development (Lifer and Gerhard, 1987) should be considered a 
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valid and practical document guiding the 4-H youth development 
profession. 

Undergraduate and graduate curricula should be developed, based on 
the taxonomy of the Knowledge base of 4-H youth development, for 
students aspiring to professional 4-H positions. 

Extension should hire prospective 4-H professionals on the basis of 
how well their preservice education had prepared them in the 
knowledge base areas of communication, eaucational design, youth 
development, youth program management, and volunteerism. 

Althou^ faced with possible budget shortfalls and downsizing. 
Extension should continue to ensure that 4-H prograir..> remain under 
the supervision of a full-time 4-H agent While it mry not be possible 
to mamtain a 4-H agent in every county, multi-county staffing would 
possibly be preferable to agents with split assignments. 

Staff development programs for current professionals should be 
developed in accordance with the particular needs of agents based on 
their program area of primary responsibility. In other words, 



a^culture agents doing 4-H work, and home economics agents doing 
4-H work. 



separate educational 




should be dcvejoped for 4-H agents, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Administrators, legislators, and taxpayers are demand- 
ing data to substantiate the worth of programs which they 
support. These demands increased the need for organizations 
to provide substantial data to support the value of their 
programming efforts as they compete for funds. These data 
can only be generated through the use of effective and sys- 
tematic evaluation procedures. Professional evaluators have 
emphasized the growing need for using effective evaluative 
procedures with all organizations, especially those which 
provide some form of educational programming or other human 
service (Andrews, 1983; Rossi, 1979; Steele, 1976; Suchman, 
1967; Tuckman, 1979). 

DEFINITIONS 

The following terms were used in som* aspects of the 
study. The researcher developed the follow; ing operational 
definitions in an effort to clarify the meaning of these 
terms within this study. 

CHAIN OF EVENTS HIERARCHY 

Seven broad categories of criteria suggested by Claude 
Bennett for formally evaluating the effectiveness of 
Extension Service programs. These categories are arran- 
ged according to seven levels in order of rank. The 
first level, inputs into Extension programs, 2 -activi- 
ties, 3 - people involvement, 4 - reactions, 5 - know- 
ledge, attitudes, skills and aspiration change (KASA) , 
6 - practice change and 7 - end results. 



DISCREPANCY 



Difference which exists between specified items. 

EXTERNAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

The state of being responsible to interested persons 
otitside the Cooperative Extension Service. This 
responsibility includes providing evidence to support 
(1) the expenditure of funds and/or other resources, 
and (2) other activities and/ or behavior of the or- 
ganization and its members. 

INTERNAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

The state of being responsible to persons within 
the Cooperative Extension Service. This responsibil- 
ity includes providing evidence to support (1) the 
expenditure of funds and/or other resources and (2) 
other activities or behavior of the organization and 
its members. 

KNOWLEDGE DISCREPANCY 

The difference which e):ist«3 between the importance mean 
and the knowledge mean multiplied by the importance 
mean. 

LAY EVALUATOR 

A person in a position with the responsibility of con- 
ducting evaluation activities. That person may have 
limited training in evaluation procedures. 

OCES COUNTY LEVEL HOME ECONOMISTS 

Persons employed by the Ohio Cooperative Extension 
Service (OCES) to conduct home economics programming 
within one of the 88 counties in the state of Ohio. 

PERCEIVED IMPORTANCE 

The numerical value county level home economists place 
on an item in the evaluation procedure by rating that 
item on a scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being the lowest 
priority and 5 the highest. 

PERCEIVED KNOWLEDGE 

The amount of information which county level home 
economists feel they possess about an identified 



item by rating the iteia on a scale of 1 to 5 with 
1 being the lowest amount of information and 5 the 
highest. 

PERCEIVED SKILL 

How well OCES county level h'^'ne economists feel they 
can perform activities relat-i to the desired outcome 
of an evaluation component by rating their ability on a 
scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being the lowest ability and 5 
the highest. 

SKILL DISCREPANCY 

The difference which exists between the importance mean 
and the skill mean multiplied by the importance mean. 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

Increased value and/or condition of an event or acti- 
vity conducted by the Cooperative Extension Service; 
making the event or activity better than it was pre- 
viously. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The Cooperative Extension Service provides educational 
programming. Therefore, the purposes of this descriptive / 
correlational and comparative study were (1) to determine if 
the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service (OCES) county level 
home economists' attitudes about evaluation were similar to 
their evaluation practices and (2) to assess the home econo- 
mists' needs for training in the area of evaluation. 

r.esearch questions were developed to give direction for 
the study. The objectives for the research questions were: 

1. To determine relationships between the OCES county 
level home economists' perceptions of the importance of 
reasons for evaluating and their knowledge/ ski 11 dis- 
crepancies based on academic title, academic degree, 
length of service, and county population size. 

2. To determine relationships between the OCES county 
level home economists perceptions of the importance of 
components of objectives and their knowledge/ ski 11 
discrepancies based on academic title, academic degree, 
length of service, and county population size. 



3. To determine relationships between the OCES county 
level home economists perceptions of the importance of 
evaluation techniques and their knowledge/ ski 11 discre- 
pancies based on academic title, academic degree, 
length of service, and county population size. 

4. To determine relationships between the OCES county 
level home economists perceptions of the importance of 
levels of evidence of program impact and their know- 
ledge/skill discrepancies based on academic title, 
academic degree, length of service, and county 
population size. 

PROCEDURES 

The population in this study consisted of OCES county 
level home economist assigned the responsibility of adult 
home economics programming, excluding the Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) . The selected home 
economists were placed into three categories: (1) County 
Chairperson, (2) County Extension Agent - Home Economics, 
and (3) Assistant Cotinty Extension Agent * Home Economics. 
County Extension Agents - Home Economics were randomly 
selected to participate in the study. There were only nine 
county chaii^ersons and three Assistant County Agemts - Home 
Economics, therefore, they were all Included in the sample. 
This process resulted in a total sample of 49 subjects. 

A questionnaire was developed to collect data directly 
from the 49 selected county level home economists. This 
questionnaire contained nine major areas of questioning: 
(1) Reasons for Evaluation, (2) Components of Objectives, 
(3) Evaluation Techniques, (4) Seven Levels of Program 
Impact, (5) OCES Title, (6) Degrees Held, (7) Discipline in 
which Degrees are Held, (8) Length of Service, and (9) Coun- 
ty Population. The needs assessment model developed by 
Borich (1980) was used as a guide to develop the question- 
naire used in this study. 

A checklist was also developed and used by examiners 
selected to collect data from the annual reports of the home 
economists included in the study. The four areas of 
questioning on the checklist were developed to coincide with 
the first four areas cf the questionnaire used to survey the 
county level home economists. These questions were designed 
to solicit a nominal z^isponse of either yes or no rather 
than a numerical rating as requested on the questionnaire. 

. Data analysis included the use of Friodman's Two-way 
ANOVA, Kendall Tau Correlation procedure, frequencies , 
means, and percentages. The Friedman's Two-Way Analysis Of 



Variance procedure was to analyze data collected in sections 
1 through 4 of the questionnaire. Kendall Tau Correlation 
procedure was used to determine associations between 
variables. Means were calculated for each of the rating 
scales in sections 1 through four of the questionnaire. 
Frequencies of questionnaire responses were calculated for 
all research questions on the questionnaire and checkli-st. 
Percent of response to each item on the questionnaire and 
checklist was also calculated. 

RESULTS 

Relationships between the home economists' importance 
perceptions and both their knowledge discrepancy and skill 
discrepancy were statistically significant at g = .01 or 
less for all five identified reasons for evaluating. How- 
ever, the only reason for evaluating practiced by at least 
50% of the sample was "to revise and improve existing 
programs". Examination of the data related to the home 
economists' attitudes about components of objectives reveal- 
ed three statistically significant findings at £ = .01 or 
less. Fifty - two percent or more of the home economists 
practiced using three of the identified components of objec- 
tives. The home economists were found to have very limited 
knowledge about the 27 evaluation techniques recommended for 
use in the OCES program evaluation process. However, they 
were evaluating by using some of the evaluation techniques 
with which they were familiar. Significant relationships 
were found to exist between the home economists' importance 
perceptions and both their knowledge and skill discrepancy 
scores at the three highest levels of evidence of program 
impact. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study provided indicators that the 
Ohio Cooperative Extension Service county level home econo- 
mists perceived program evaluation as bfting important and 
they did evaluate. The extent of the home economists' eval- 
uation efforts was limited by the amount of knowledge and 
skills they possessed. The data in this study indicate they 
needed additional training to help them gain knowledge and 
skills related to the four categories of evaluation compo- 
nents identified in the study. 

Some changes were made in the evaluation procedures 
used by the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service prior to the 
completion of this study. Therefore, some aspects of this 
study may no longer be applicable, especially those concern- 
ing Corponents of objectives. OCES began using the "key 
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objectives" evaluation concept prior to the completion of 
this study. This concept deviates from the components of 
objectives theory identified in this study. 

The Borich Needs Assessment Model (Borich, 1980) is a 
very useful instrument. Extension personnel trainers can 
use this model to help them identify various training needs. 
The results obtained by using the mcdel should be carefully 
examined prior to implementing training. This model enables 
one to calculate discrepancy scores identifying needs for 
training. However, use of the Kendall Tau Correlation sta- 
tistic to analyze results obtained by using the model iden- 
tifies the statistical significance of needs. 

Priorities for training can be established based on 
the level of statistical significance of the Kendall Tau 
Correlation coefficients obtained by analyzing the results 
of the data from the Borich Needs Assessment Model. Those 
identified needs with a statistically significant coeffi- 
cient of the greatest value should be considered as first 
priority training needs. 

The use of self reported data in the "Individual Report 
of Results of Program Accomplishments and Progress" can be 
useful in the evaluation process. However, it is important 
that the evaluators of these reports are knowledgeable about 
the evaluation techniques and other evaluation data which 
are requested in reports. This study did not find the «;V3l- 
uators of the "Individual Report of Results of Program 
Accomplishments and Progress" to be either consistent or 
always accurate in reporting OCES home economists' evalua- 
tion practices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of this study, it is recommended that the 
The Ohio Cooperative Extension Service consider: 

1. A study of the OCES county level home economists' 
perceptions of the importance of reasons for evaluating, 
components of objectives, evaluation techniques, and 
levels of evidence of program impact to determine why 
relationships identified in this study exist. 

2. Replicating this study with other county level personnel 
involved in the OCES evaluation process. 

3. Replicating this study using Extension Service county 
level personnel in other states. 



4. A study to determine if users of evaluation data 
understand the evaluation techniques used to collect the 
data. 

5. Providing training for OCES county level home economists 
which will help them gain knowledge and skills for: 

a. evaluating to produce information for accountability 
reporting both internally and externally; assist in all 
administrative decision making? revise and improve 
existing programs; and develop new programs. 

b. identifying specific criteria to determine extent of 
behavioral change, identifying conditions under which 
behavioral change is expected to occur, and identifying 
expected behavioral change. 

c. using the 27 Identified evaluation techniques. 

d. evaluating at the reactions, end results, KASA, and 
practice levels of evidence of program impact. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Midwestern craft producers are eager to expand income from their 
home^based businesses. A conservative 1987 estimate places the number 
of persons actively producing and mar)ceting crafts in lowa at 3500 
(Iowa Department of Revenue, 1987) , However, this number does not 
reflect the fluid nature of the craft field; about 40% of Iowa craft 
businesses are new each year, while about 25% close (Stone & McConnon, 
1988) . The continued demand for information on craft marketing is 
evidenced by the over 5000 individuals v;ho have attended craft 
marlteting p^rograms presented by the Iowa State University Extension 
Service and countless others who have receivea ''Marketing Crafts" 
publications during the past five years (Stout & Nelson, 1982) . In the 
same period, sewing for profit programming has attracted over 2000 
people/ an increasing number of these participants plan to produce 
fabric craft items rather than to offer customized sewing services. 

Past educational programming in schools and from Extension has 
been product-oriented with emphasis on product design and analysis, 
sources for supplies, selling, promotion, and business skills for 
operating a home-based business. However, little research has been 
available on 1) characteristics that distinguish economically 
successful craft entrepreneurs from those less economically successful 
or on 2) the preferences of craft consumers- What is known about 
entrepreneurial success and consumer practices has been anecdotal in 
nature and not comparative. As a result, craft producers have not had 
models of entrepreneurial success upon which to base marketing 
decisions . In addition, craftpersons have had little in-depth 
understanding of why certain items appeal to consumers and other items 
remain unsold. 
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PURPOSX AND OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of the research was to iirprove craft producers* 
ability to market crafts by identifying 1) examples of entrepreneurial 
success among craftpersons and 2) consumer preferences among craft 
consumers. The first objective was to develop profiles of the state's 
craft producers and craft consumers that included information about 
their education, lifestyle, products^ attitudes toward pricing, 
marketing and consumption patterns, and involvement in the arts. The 
second objective was to identify differences in perceptions between 
craft producers and craft consumers concerning product preferences 
related to design, workmanship, and use; criteria used in selecting 
crafts; attitudes toward pricing; preferred sources and modes for 
shopping within and outside the state; and meanings that crafts hold. 
The findings were used to expand Extension programming in marketing for 
craft producers. Since the research was inductive, a broad range of 
factors was investigated for potential contributions to the profiles. 
The profiles are con \dered as hypothesis-generating for future 
research on craft producers and consumers . 



Data collection and analysis were conducted in three phases for: 
1) craft producers, 2) craft consumers, and 3) comparison of craft 
producers and consumers . 



In the first phase, 70 craftpersons participated in in-depth 
telephone interviews lasting 35 to 60 minutes. Producers were equally 
divided among weavers, quilters, knitters and crochetera, fabric 
crafters, potters, woodworkers, and wood crafters. Names for the 
purposive sample were obtained from craft organizations, managers of 
craft sales outlets, and Extension program registration lists. 
Participants had sold crafts a minimum of three years. 

Data were collected using forced-choice scaled items and 
open-ended questions in which participants were asked to describe 
successful and struggling craft producers, originality in design, their 
reasons for starting the business, their pricing and selling 
strategies, and their business and management practices. They assessed 
craft consumers' preferences for products, originality, services, and 
price. Level of sales and self-rating of success were used to assign 
craft producers to the successful (jtt-34) or struggling (ii-36) 
categories. Data were analyzed using descriptive and inferential 
statistics , 



In phase two, 53 craft consumers participated in face-to-face 
interviews lasting one to two hours. Craft consumers in the sarrple haa 
purchased a minimum of three craft items in two craft media during the 
past year. Names for tne purposive sample were obtained frori craft 
producers, craft retailers, arts councils, and Extension personnel. 
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Interviewa took pl/.ce in Extension offices in five communities widely 
spaced around the state: a large city, a small city with considerable 
art involvement^ a university town^ a tourist area, and a small 
community experiencing economic difficulty. 

Craft consumers evaluated 30 craft items selected from three 
media: 16 fiber, 8 wood, and 6 clay. Actual crafts are recommended as 
stimuli when studying consumer preferences for highly visual and 
tactile products (Littrell^ Salleh, & Arney, 1987; Salvidor, 1976) . 
Fiber crafts included woven, quilted, knitted, crocheted, and sewn 
items. Wood items included turned, laminated, carved, constructed, 
stained, and painted exanples. The clay products were wheel thrown^ 
slab, cut out, and hand formed, and were raJcu and kiln fired. Craft 
items were representative of craft products commonly produced in Iowa 
and exhibited high quality workmanship. The craft set was balanced in 
terms of technique, colors, price range, functional vs. decorative 
items, plain vs. decorated surface, and style. For each medium, 
consumers ranked items according to their preferences and discussed 
reasons for placing items at the top and bottom ranks. Consumers also 
completed a questionnaire related to general criteria for purchasing 
crafts, pricing, shopping, and demographic characteristics. 

Data from consumer interviews on general criteria for purchasing 
crafts, pricing, and shopping were first analyzed by consumer groups 
formed based on the types of crafts purchased by the consumers during 
the past twelve months. The three groups were consumers who purchased 
primarily items with a country decorating theme (country-theme buyer, 
I1-20), those who purchased craft items not related to the country theme 
(non-theme buyers, ii*l2) , and purchasers of both types of crafts (both 
buyers, n-16) . Descriptive and inferential statistics were used for 
the analysis. 

In a second form of data analysis, profiles of consumers were 
developed based on qualitative and quantitative analyses of the 
interview data. Informants' descriptions of their reasons for placing 
craft items at top and bottom ranks were first analyzed with a content 
analysis system developed to fit the unique content of the data. 
Separate analyses were conducted for consumers* discussions and 
evaluations of fiber, clay, and wood crafts. 

The tape recorded interviews with consumers were transcribed, and 
tne discussions were divided into syntactical units of analysis. In 
preparing for each cluster analysis, a sample of responses was examined 
and coding categories were identified to capture the wide range of 
content in consumers* descriptions. Coding Guides were developed for 
the major categories and sub-categories of content extracted from the 
data. Major categories across the three media included color, design, 
materials, production and workmanship, and function and use. 
Sub-categories varied within each media, Intercoder reliabilities 
between two coders using the Coding Guides were ,92, .89, and .89 for 
fiber, clay, and wood, respectively. The content analyses were 
carried out and the entire set of data coded using the FileMaker Plus 
software package for the Macintosh computer. 

Quantitative analysis followed the content analysis. For each 




craft medium^ informants* coded responses were convertec to a 
similarity matrix, and hierarchical clustering of participants was 
conducted using the Ward method of cluster analysis from SAS , Cluster 
analysis is a statistical tool for placing people into groups suggeste 
by the content of interview data, rather than into groups defined in ^ 
priori fashion. Individuals in a giver cluster, or profile, were 
similar in the reasons they 7ave for l;,.king or disliking crafts and 
were dissimilar from consumers in other clusters. 

CQmoariaon at Produgerg and Cc^nrnvim^rm 

Phase three consisted of a comparison between responses of craft 
producers and craft consvimers to matching questions. Topics included 
criteria for selecting crafts^ services, promotion methods, sales 
methods and locations, shopping modes, prices, and nagazines. Data 
were analyzed using descriptive and inferential statistics. 

RESULTS 
Graft: Produr^y.^ 

Successful Craft Producer Profile. Profiles of successful and 
struggling craft producers revealed striking differences. 
Business-related characteristics dominated the profile of the 
successful craft producer. They started their businesses because of 
strong financial need or an important financial goal, such as providin 
college education for their children. Being able to work in the home 
was important* Successful craft producers worked an average of 43 
hours per week, 13 hours more than their struggling counterparts. 
Successful craft producers were more likely to have written business 
plans (26%), carry business insurance separate from a home owner's 
policy (44%) , and maintain a business bank account separate from a 
personal account (82%) . Original products characterized their product 
line. They evaluated potential volunteers or employees on skills for 
particular job rather than hiring employees for convenience. 

Marketing practices showed attention to pricing, promotion, and 
market expansion. Sales for medium and high priced items, rather than 
high volume sales of low-priced items, contributed to their success. 
Pricing items for profit was difficult for both successful and 
struggling craft producers; nowever, successful craft producers were 
twice as likely as struggling craft producers to use some kind of 
formula for pricing. For 26% of the successful craft producers, the 
formula included labor, cost, and overhead. Successful producers were 
twice as likely to define customers by income. Paid advertisements, 
participation in wholesale trade shows, and offering crafts through 
mail-border catalogs were part of the successful craft producer's sales 
strategy. Sales in tourist towns and in the western and southern parr.: 
of the United States had been used to expand markets Plans for future; 
sales were ambitious. Of those who wanted to expand their sales vcl'.jrr.. 
(62%), 38% wanted to increase volume by 25% to 50%; another 29% soughr. 
increases of 50% to 75%. 

Per^oni; living in ruial areas often feel r heir chances for 
profitable businesses are limited due to their isolated je^ograpnic 
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location and low population density (Kean & Niemeyer, in r^:\/iew) , 
However, location appeared liOt to be a deterrent to success among the 
craft producers in this research; 50% of the successful producers lived 
in rural areas or in communities of under 2^500 population. 

StruQQlina Craft Produr^r Profile. The profile of the struggling 
craft producer was highlighted by personal characteristics and a 
localized conceptuj* lization of the business. "Enjoyment," "paying for 
a hobby/" ••a<**:wxng rid of extras," and "fun" were important reasons 
for starting the business. They tended to price ^^rcducts based on 
advice from others^ comparison pricing, and what the market would bear. 
Struggling craft producers used leftovers from family and friends for 
their craft supplies. Their customer was defined as someone who 
decorates the home. Personal sales were conducted in the home. 
"Originality** in design was described often as successfully adapting 
others' ideas. They tended to hire employees with financial need. 

Craft: CQn.^mwi-.^ 

Analvsin bv Tvpfts of PnmhaaQf^^ Count ry^theme consumers, 
non-theme consumers, and those who purchased both types of crafts a'l 
valued color, quality, design, and being able to display the item. 
However, color and cost were more important to country-theme buyers, 
while uniqueness was more important to non-theme craft consumers. 
Country-theme craft buyers spent much less on craft gifts than the 
other two groups. 

When asked how important selected services were to them, all three 
groups wanted information on the product, its care or safety features, 
and the producer. In fact, those were the only services important to 
non-theme buyers* Country-theme buyers included refunds and discounts 
as desired services, whilst buyers of both types of crafts were 
interested in refunds, but not discounts. 

A question about the importance of promotional methods revealed 
that all three groups appreciated mailings and news articles about 
craft producers. Country-theme buyers and buyers of both ^ypes of 
crafts rated advertisements as important while non-theme buyers and 
buyers of both types desired business cards. 

All th^ee types of craft consumers rated craft shops among their 
most important sources for crafts. Country-theme craft buyers and 
buyers of bota types of crafts gave bazaars their highest ratings. Arr 
galleries were more important craft sources for non-theme craft buyera. 
All consumers made craft purchases in their own communities- Non-the.T.e 
buyers purchased crafts mainly in medium sized towns and met ropolican 
areas* Country-theme buyers shopped in small and medium sized towns 
and tourist towns. Buyers of both types of crafts used the greatest 
variety of sources and locations to find crafts. 

Consumer Prnfil^<^. Profiles of craft consumers were developed 
based on the consumers' discussions and evaluations of craft items ir; 
three media: fiber, clay, and wood. Five profiles of consumers emerge:: 
in the analysis of fiber crafts. For two consumer profiles, specitic 
colors, color combinations, and color intensities and values were 
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Inportant in defining preference. One of these consumer groups also 
gave careful attention to the weight, quality, texture, and combination 
of materials used in a fiber craft, while the other group focuaed on a 
craft's uniqueness or "look". For a third consumer group, preference 
for fiber crafts was related to details in the production and finishing 
of the product. The potential uses of a craft either in the home 
(group 4) or for clothing (group 5) were salient in the preferences of 
the final two consumer groups. An item's versatility added to the 
appeal for clothing items. 

As Kith the fiber crafts, the analysis of consumers' discussions 
of clay crafts was dominated by themes of color and uniqueness, 
materials, and use. One group of consumers was attracted to clay items 
that were unique, unusual, •'eye-catching," appealing in color, and that 
evoked the emotions of a rural or country look, A second group focused 
on details of materials including glazes, visual and tactile textures, 
and an item's weight or sturdiness. The ^wo final groups assessed the 
usefulness of a clay craft from two perspectives. One group was 
attracted to clay items that had decorative uses in the home. The last 
group focused more on a product's suitability for cooking, storage, or 
pouring of 1' quids. A product's shape, form, and simplicity were 
appreciated by that group as well. 

The analysis of consumers' discussions of wood crafts revealed 
four profiles; themes differed from those in the fiber and clay 
profiles. In two profiles, consumers focused on detaile. aspects Oju 
the wrod media. In the first profile, consumers were attracted to wood 
products with fine finishes resulting from high quality sanding. A 
product with versatility for use was also appealing to this group. For 
the second group of consumers, the wood type, grain, tone, and color; 
and its visual and tactile texture contributed zo a craft's appeal. 
These qualities were correlated with the look, feeling, or mood evoked 
through a craft. The colors used in painting a wood craft were 
associated with its decorative and functional uses for consumers in the 
third profile. Finally, parts of a product's design, such as flowers, 
a bow, or an animal's face were considered "cute" and provided the 
major appeal for consumers in the tourth profile. 

Comparison of Produgprji and dnnmxmif^Tn 

Craft producers and consumers had similar perceptions of the 
acceptability of prices for crafts in Iowa and of characteristics 
important to consumers when buying crafts. However, consumers were 
more sensitive than producers predi:ned consumers would be toward 
aesthetics, quality, and color in crafts. In addition, consumers were 
more interested than producers expected in information about the craft, 
producer and product, mailings, and n3ws coverage. Country-theme 
buyers paid much less for craft gifts than did non-theme craft 
consumers. Craft producers' perceptions of how much people paid for 
various types of craft gifts was similar to the averages of the three 
craft consumer groups . 

C0!4CLUSI0NS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The importance of business skills to the success of craft 
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producers gives credence to the emphasis placed on business practices 
in past Extension workshops and counseling sessions and to the need to 
stress development of a written business plan in future programming. 
One craft producer summarized eloquently in these words the importance 
of a business plan, "A business plan is a written document; a dream is 
a vision and there is a difference* They nre both important, but in 
order to have something to measure^ you have to have ic written down. 
It's too easy to change your perception of what you are striving for if 
you don't have something you can refer to in terms of a written 
document." However, observations of many participants in craft 
marketing and sewing for profit workshops and results of home business 
research indicate that craft producers are product-centered, rather 
than business-centered in their approach to their business operations 
(Kean & Niemeyer, in review) . Many resist recommendations that they 
adopt accepted business and management practices. Craft producers find 
it easier to understand and apply business and management 
recommendations when discussions, printed material, and other media are 
targeted specifically to the craft producer rather than to a more 
general business audience. Therefore, as results of the research have 
been used to strengthen both craft marketing and sewing for profit 
progrp.inming, care has been exercised to relate the content to tie craft 
producer. 

Two videotapes targeted for use by individuals and small groups of 
craft producers combine research results with aids for applying the 
information to viewers* businesses, "Marketing Crafts: Success with 
Selling," incorporates major findings of the producer phase of the 
research with interviews of six craft producers who participated in the 
research (Stout, Jonasson, & Reilly, 1989) . The essential parts of a 
business plan are introduced. Then craft producers discuss how they 
have put parts of the business plan into practice. Topics include 
product definition, pricing, competition, the customer, sales methods, 
promotion, personnel needs, business finances, and management skills. 
The Extension publication, "Marketing Crafts. Business Plan Outline," 
presents details on writing a business plan, including a simplified 
cash flow analysis, pricing formula, and resources for other marketing 
assistance (Stout & ReiJly, 1989)* A second videotape, "Marketing 
Crafts: Knowing Your Customer," and accompanying worksheets will 
emphasize findings of the consumer phase of the research, including 
promotion and consumers' criteria for evaluating craft items. 

Three new publications in the "Marketing Crafts" series on selling 
through home parties, ht^liday boutiques, and sales reps help craft 
producers expand their marketing options (Stout & Ouverson, 1989) , Two 
additional publications on analyzing products for the market place and 
selling wholesale are in preparation (Stout, in progress) , 

Several other efforts have brought research findings to Extension 
staff, othor professionals, and to craft producers beyond those 
contacting Extension for assistance. In-service education for the 
priority issue. Educating for Economic Development, included a report 
on the research, A series of releases for radio, television, and 
newspapers have been developed and distributed. Written reports 
highlighting major findings have been sent to craft producers 
participating in the research. Extension staff, the Iowa Arts Council, 
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Iowa Small Business DevelopTT\enc Centers, Iowa Oepai.tuieni ul Economic 
Development, and Iowa Department of Agriculture. A proposal for two 
articles has been accepted by The Craf ts Report , the major trade 
publication for craft producers; the first article will appear in the 
May or June 1989 issue (Stout, Littrell, & Reilly, in press) . 
Presentations to craft guilds have been given and more are planned. 
The marketing videotape, with accompanying media releases, has been 
shared through the North Central Regional Educational Materials Project 
and with colleagues in several states outside the region. Information 
generated by the research project ha6 provided the impetus for 
establishing a formal network of craft producer organizations to deal 
with the issue of marketing. This statewide network is working toward 
the development of an Iowa Crafts Council or funding for a craft 
position on the Iowa Arts Council. In addition, the network is 
involved in creating a statewide data base of craft producers. 

Information on prices consumers pay for craft gifts is being 
studied by a merchandising faculty member. Recommendations will assist 
craft producers with developing product lines that cover popular price 
points . 

The findings related to marketing crafts to tourists by successful 
craft producers have implications for future research and Extension 
programming. They have served as the basis for an applied research 
project on craft ir^irketing for tourism proposed jointly by resident 
researchers and Extension specialists in Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska. 
The decline of the agricultural economies and the emphasis on 
developing tourism in all three states makes this a particularly timely 
research sui. act , 
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In the quest for inproved extension pr og rams with greater 
clientele aooeptanoe, participatlcn, and iniieict, the searcii oontinues 
far more effective needs assessment strategies. Most of the needs 
assessment literature desoribes edtemate souroes for gathering 
infonaation (Baxbulesoo, 1980) , and strongly endorses fonnal and 
systeinatic prcxsedures. 

Cbservatlcn, however, indicates that there may be a discrepancy 
between «hat is reocnmended and vihat is practiced (Cross, 1979; Jones, 
1973) . Ohose that hnve descrilsd the situation seen to viev fonnal 
needs assessment on one hand and intuitive, ha^tiazard, "need less" 
(Bradkhaus, 1984) , "shot gun** (Smith, l^lor, Woeste, 1983) , and 
*'flying by the seat of one* s pants'* (Pemirgton & Green, 1976) 
progranning on the other. In actuality, very little is kram about 
v*iat planners do (Dohr & Finley, 1979; Sourk, 1981) and how prDgraros 
ocne about (Nowlen, 1980). 

HJRPOSE AND OBJBCnVES 

Ihe pjrpose of the »Luuy was to identify how Extension heme 
eoononists plan prograns and to quantify their use of advisory 
comnittees and other methods of determining needs. Secondly, it was 
hoped that a tool oould be developed to assist extension agents become 
more aware of their planning tendencies and allow others to assist them 
in their efforts. 

H«XEDURES 
Data Collection 

Data were collected by mailed questionnaires frcm a sanple of 
Extension hone eoononists in seven midwiestem states: Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras)ca, South Daloota, and Wisconsin. Fifty 
percent of the heme eoononists in ee^ state were randomly cluster 
saiopled using a table of randan nunbers. A response rate of 85 
resulted. 
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Instrumentation 



After reviewing the research design of other studies, a 
questicarmaire was selected 1) to permit the collection of data from a 
large sanple of heme eooncndsts from seven states, 2) to ensure 
re^ondent anonymity, and 3) to provide a manageable me^ms of 
collecting data and quantifying the results. 

The questionnaire was developed by the investigator and 
asked for three types of information. First, background information 
was secured frcm eacii hone eoonomist, including: state, years of 
Extension enployment, full-time and part-time status, type of 
educational degree, honie eoGnaodcs subject matter, and whether or not 
the home eocancmist planned programs jointly with other heme eooncmists 
in the same extension office. Second, each rei^xiaident listed three 
major adult-oriented programs they planned to conduct during 20 or more 
workdays in the ccming year. 

In the third section, a list of 32 ways program needs oould be 
identified (Table 1) helped the respondents indicate those used in 
planning the three programs. Ihe heme oooncnists indicated both major 
needs assessment method (the one that first indicated to the hone 
econcndst the need for the program) and any nimter of subordinate 
methods for each program. Ihese methods were categorized into five 
major types of needs assessments (hi-^tory, context, philosophy, 
operations, and formal needs assessment) based on the work of £)iilip 
Ncwlen (1980) and were validated by a groap of 12 Extension and adult 
education experts. The list of methods were pretested by a grojp of 
Extension hone econonists not in the study and clarity, usability, 
content validity, and the overall selection of needs assessment methods 
were analyzed. Ihe questionnaire was revised and revalidated. 

Data Analvsis 

Hie data were supplied by 241 Extension heme econonists, Ihe 
total nuniber of programs studied was 683. 

Statistical techniques enployed to analyze the data were selected 
frcm SPSSX, in the Statistical Package for the Social Science series. 
Descriptive statistics, frequencies, and percentages were calculated 
for the independent variables, the 32 needs assessment methods emd 
Ncwlen's (1980) five categories. 

Significant differences in years of experience with the other 
personal characteristics of the heme eooncmists and each category were 
determined by a one-way analysis of variance. A T>earson product-moment 
oorrelateion (r) was ooiputed to measure the strength and direction of 
the linear relationship betwiaen the nurriDer of needs assessinsnt msthocis 
and the years of employment. 

In an attempt to test independence of the association of the 
nonparametric variables with each other, chi-square statistics were 
calculated using a Crosstabs procedure. Results were ccnpared to a 
pre-determined .05 level of significance. 
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Planning Options 

L K£Sult of • test er prttm givm to m IndLviAMl or group* 

2. Study of ott^miiMtimal mi crnmm dtCA; rnmlimmi tmds. 

3. Avaii^llicy of m outic«idlzvi tptakcr, tpccdjUft* faculty nenfacT, rcKyuroe per»on» 
liboratory (l.t, UglfUaart in*MMlcm}, ochtr •quiimnt or facility* 

4. Adopted after axninlx^ aucoaM&il ptogtmm of oChtr*. 

5. Idaas gainad throu^ travtl or a new c»9crianoe» perhaps a visit or talk by 
aoK&eoM outaldt the ocnunicy; a training sMtlng, atau or national oanfer^nct* 

6. Careful reflection or study of tht Gradltlons myi purpose of the btansion Service. 

7. The piugxain hat been * IsipoTtJnt in our ares for acne tiae «id there is a gicneral 
feeling that it ahould be omtinusd. 

8. Cleaned ftm cmmt research in a topic area. 

9* A spin-off fnsn a p t D gjf b or the result of any part of the ptogran pln\ing prooMa; 
perhaps becauM of an ev«l\atiixi at the end of a aeeting. 

10. Cbllabaratiat with practltlonerB firtn other ^gmdes ^ have ^>eclal eTq^crtlae. 

11* Requesu or qusationa of indiviual climu nl dint groufis. 

12* tooDODwM by a progm ooonttnator or suparviaar, 

13, SaTming the asdia for idsas: tv, nsuspapars* awgazlnes, radio call-in progrMie. etc* 

U. Sisrwey of reeourees mi reeource people in the aannity, 

15. Ffy own philosophy, personiil or professiDnal inccrest, or eonething I thcxj^t wuld be 
of Interest or solve a prtbUaL 

If. }V phlloaoptiy of what iMmMian should be doing* 

17. Reamnded by m Infiuentiftl or legitiniter in the oosnunlcy. 

IB. lnfl\«nced by ease aspect of the hone eoanaodcs professSon; a past canw. a 
retaoMi profaaaional; philosi yphles related to bone ecomsLcs* 

19. IbooBflMndatiois fros m advisory eoanittet. 

20. Analysia of a particular life stage or a special needs gmp. 

21. Result of a needs assessnmt prvxsadn. iiitcrcst inmtory* questicmairc, tele;^hane 
eurvey, delphi tednique^ interview, etc. 

22. Legialstiw mndates or {Adelines of the state or fedtral level. 

23. Reoopiitiian of political, aoDnandc* or aodel trends In the covuiity or nation. 

24. Avjiilability of a prepared instTuctional poc^» newsletter, brodixre, film, 
oorrespondsice oourse, or ocpfwter aofnwe. 

25. Availability of a grsnt or scholarship; syggestlm* by a funding source. 

26. Evaliatlon of prrvlous pro g r g n efforts. 

27. frm a aubject matter or a cxnriculiin orlmtation, 

28. A diagriosii by ecperts* 

29. Based cn a history of interagency ooopcradkn, 

30. Gollaboration vlth oouorkers or hom econooists in e neirby oofity. 

31. Aaaed cn a philoeopliy of educaclon or «tmsion. 

32. Result of m infomal disoisiion vid/or m observed iiv^ldervte In th« oomwicy. 

Table 1 
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Because a nunber of needs assessment methods were given for the 
three programs, a Hiltiple Response pnxsedure (SPSSX, 1983) was run to 
sort cut the responses and to facilitate descriptive ccit|)ariscns. 

RESUms 

An analysis of the deraographic data indicated that 53 percent of 
the re^wndents had been enployed 10 years or less as an extension heme 
eoonanlsts, 89 perotait were enployed full-time, and 52 percent had a 
bachelor degree. 

Mc36t of the heme econcmiHts had an educationed background in a 
specific area of heme eaonoudcs (74%) , although those with general hone 
eooncmics badoground (26%) were larger in nmbeac than any of the 
^seclalty areas. Heme eoGncntists were found to be eaiployed mcsst often 
in cities of 9,999 or less (61%) and were not generally working with 
another extension heme eooncanist (71%) . Food and nutrition was 
selected most (32%) as a major pr u giam en^harsis. 

Finding? 

E)ctension horoe eocncmists were found to use an average of five 
different needs assessment methods to determine each pro gram . All 
needs assessment methods were selected a w^plTnum of twelve times with 
only one person making an addition in the wother** category. Ihis 
addition was identified as determining a need throiK^ a "county program 
review*'. 

iWlvisory ocnndttee reccranendations, requests or questions from 
individual clients, ptajtdm spin-offs (needs gleaned from programs 
previcusly held in the oamtmity) , and having an inportant program for 
a nu&ter of years, were the most cited methods. 

Uie heme eooncmist's personal interest ranked high also (selected 
for 27 percent of the programs) , indicating that these Extension 
professicneds may need to be sold on the program idea. Th^ least 
selected method was a diagnosis by an expert (less tfari '2 percent 
indicated this method for their programs) . 

De^ite their popularity, as a major needs assessment method, 
advisory conmittees were a factor in only 48 percent of the prograire 
and were selected as a major influence for only 17 percent of the 
programs. Six percent of the heme eooncmists did not use advisory 
ocmnittees or any other formsLL needs assesanent method, such as a 
questionnaire, observation, or a pretest, for any of the prograne they 
indicated. 

No significant relationship was found between the number of 
different n eeds eussessment methods used and the years the hctne 
eoonaniflts were eaployed though there s^jpeared to be periodic upswir^ 
in use every five to seven years (I^le 2) . 



TABLE 2 



MEAN NUMBER OF PLANNING OPTIONS 

6.8 n 




YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT 

Grand Mean ■ 4.88 

No One Employed 22 Or 31 Years 
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No significant relaticsnships were fcjund, however general 
tendencies were noted related to the five categories of needs 
assesanent and the denographic data. Ihese findings are listed below: 

1) Ihe formal needs assessment category was the only category for 
v*iich a larger percentage of full-time boroe eoonamists selected these 
methods. 

This finding adds support to Brackhaus (1984) and Pennington and 
Green's (1976) concern that part-time personnel may not have the tiiwa 
it takes to utilize formal needs assessment procedures to a large 
esctent. 

2) Uie formal needs assessment category was the only category for 
whicti a larger percentage of hone eocrxmists who did not share plannii^ 
responsibilities with another hone eoonamist selected these methods. 
Ihis may be likely because those that share re^sonsibilities for 
planning harve more opportunity to develop a nurrbei- of programs using a 
variety of needs assFSvanent methods. 

3) Historical needs ass e ss m ent methods (those based en the agency's 
program goals and directions) were not selected by hone econanists with 
housirs^, interior design, and eguiproent backgrounds. However, 
operations methods (those based on the planning process) were largely 
selected by these hone eooncmists. Requests from individual clients 
and program ^inoffs may be the primary methods of these programs. 

4) A negative correlation resulted when the total nuntoer of philosophy 
methods (those based on philawphical foundations or values) by years 
of experience were ocopared. Ihis result may indicate that "hone 
eooncmists cwn p^uJLosophy or personal interest" as well as sone of the 
other philosophical methods decrease as they gain more years of 
experience. 

5) Contextual methods (those based on trends and available resources 
in the ootinunity) were largely selected by hone eooncmists with human 
development backgrounds and who had human develcjproent programs. Likely 
their training node these heme eooncmists more aware of the trends and 
available rescwroes in the connunity. In addition, the longer the hone 
econcmist had worked for extension, the greater percentage of context 
origins were evj''-»nt. Perhaps, as heme economists work longer, they 
become increasii^^y familiar with their ocitinunities and the people they 
represent. 

Significant differences were found (.01) with th*2 total nunfcer of 
historiced and formal needs assessment methods and the variable state. 
The total nuntoer of origins given by hone econcmists was also found 
(.01) to be significant by state. Heme eoonaodsts in Minnesota 
averaged the largest nuntoer of all origins selected, and Nebraska and 
South Dakota the lowest numbers of any state. It is not know why the 
two more western states have lower nurrtoers or origins for these two 
needs ass e ssment categories. Perhaps vhere distances are greater and 
the planning processes tend to be more traditional, there may be less 
of an opportunity to use these origins. 
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CXHCUJSIOIIS 



The results of this study indicate that a variety of needs 
afifWiR i iwiit rasthods are being used by Extension hcne ecxncndst lAien 
planning major programs. Slnoe the list of needs assessment methods 
vas iAiown to be oonplete and all the methods were selected, this list 
may be a tool to enable extension heme eooncmists see trertls in their 
planning selections and to aoqiudnt them with a nunter of needs 
asflMjftJMuent altematives. 

There appears to be seme evident trends iri the type of needs 
asse^onent method selected and seme of tl^ denogiaphic data. However, 
more rei»LJxh needs to be conducted in this area to ocnf irm these 
findings. 

Although there is nich eniiiasis en aOvisaiy camittee inputs as 
the major or sole justifiable method of Ebctensicn planning, more 
research and discussion is needed to discern vhisther this is, indeed, 
desirable. There are strengths and wealoiesses in any single approach. 
Perhaps using a variety of methods reduces the v^eaknesses of any single 
needs assessment technique while building en diverse strengths. 

APFLICAnON 

Since the list of needs assessment methods was shown to be 
coraplete and all methods were selected, the list may be a tool heme 
econamists use to track or dfetermlne trends in their planning 
selections. The list could also be used as a quick reference of 
alternative needs assessment methods. 
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Oodina of IndividuaLL Needs Assessment Methods into Five Categories 

To prevent potential bias inanswering the questionnaire, the 32 
origins, written to represent Nwlen's (1980) five categories, were 
randomized for the pretest and the final study. Below is the key to 
this randooization. 

Categories Indir-idual methods 

History 6, 7, 22, 29 

Ihilosphy 15, 16, 18, 27, 31 

Operations 4, 9, 11, 12, 30 

Needs Assessment 1, 2, 8, 19, 21, 26, 28, 32 

Context 3, 5, 10, 13, 14, 17, 20, 23, 24, 25 




INTRODUCTION 



Before I begin discussing the three papers, I want to make three comments that I usually 
make when I serve as a discussant: (1 ) No research project has been conducted, to my 
knowledge, in the field of extension education that has been perfect in every detail, (2) 
Various constraints in a real world establish limitations which we, as humans, simply can- 
not overcome, and (3) Despite its imperfections and limitations, research in the field has 
provided us with invaluable information for conducting extension programs. I mention 
these three factors because they are often forgotten when one reviews research that is con- 
ducted by others (though strangely enough, we never seem to forget them when we review 
our own research). 

Each of the three studies we had this afternoon were surveys. Our major concern with 
survey research is external validity, that is, to what groups can we generalize the results of 
the study? We have three factors that influence external validity: (1) sampling bias, (2) 
non-response, and (3) measurement error. Sometimes these ihrc^e factors arc also called 
threats to external validity. Although I will have other comments about the studies, most of 
my remarks will center around these three factors and what procedures were taken to re- 
duce them as threats. 

Paul R. Vaughn 



EVALUATION ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES OF OHIO COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION SERVICE COUNTY LEVEL HOME ECONOMISTS: 

A RESEARCH SUMMARY 

Authors: LaVenie Blount and Joan Gritzmacher 

Discussant: Paul R. Vaughn, Mississippi Slate University 



STRENGTHS OF STUDY 

The authors of this paper arc to be commenued for selecting an excellent topic to be 
studied. We often determine people's attitudes, but rarely do we follow through with a 
smdy to see if people put into practice what they believe. The study is basically well 
developed and has contributed to our knowledge base in extension education. The ap- 
proach taken by the authors is one that deserves attention by anyone who is contemplating 
an attitudinal study. 

I found the objectives of the study to be well written and easy to understand. The study 
was very straight forward in its approach and the design was appropriate for the objectives. 
The use of a random sample is to be commended as a means of controlling sampling bias. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Although the procedures for the study appear to be basically sound, 1 do have several 
suggestions for improvement The first pertains to the sampling procedure. The authors 
neglected to tell us the size of the population from which die sample was drawn. The size 
of the populaticm is important as it gives us an indication of how much sampling error wc 
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can expect from a sample size of 49. How much sampling error we have will help us make 
a decision about how much sampling bias we have, which in turn, will tell us if the re- 
searchers are justified in generalizing their findings back to the population. We must rec- 
ognize that wc always have sampling error, even when we take a random sample. Sample 
size is directly related to sampling cnor, and it must be taken into account if wc want to get 
an indication of how representative our sample is of our population. I would suggest the 
researchers check their sample/population size in one of several chans that have been de- 
veloped by sampling authorities. This will do one of two things: (1) It will help strengthen 
the findings of this study, or (2) It will give an indication of possible sampling error. The 
second sampling suggestion I have pertains to the use of the three strata or categories. 
With such small numbers, dividing the individuals into three groups will not provide us 
with any meaningful data or analysis. I would suggest elimination of tlie the three groups. 

Non-response is also a concern in this study . The concern is not that the response rate 
was low; the concern is that it was not reported. Without that information, it is impossible 
to accurately judge the threat of non-response to the external validity of the study. I would 
suggest that the response rate be clearly identified 

The third factor, measurement enxjr, is also a concern. Although there arc a number of 
factors that influence measurement error, most pertain to the instrument Was the instru- 
ment valid? Was it reliable? Did the people understand the questions correctly and respond 
accordingly? These questions about the instrument need to be answered in the affirmative 
in order for us to feel comfortable about the threat of measurement error to the validity of 
our study. This is of particular concern when wc use a non-standardized instrument, such 
as the one in this study. I could not find where the authors had conducted any procedures 
to reduce the threat of measurement error, and I think the addition of such procedures 
would enhance the smdy. Procedures that are often done in educational research for this 
purpose are: (1) conduct a pilot test for clmity of the instrument, (2) conduct a reliability 
test of the instrument, aird (3) conduct a vf Jidity review of the instrument, rsually thro»:gh 
a panel of experts. 



MARKETING IOWA CRAFTS: AN APPLIED RESEARCH PROJECT 

Authors: Rae Reilly, Mary Littrell, and JancAnn Stout 
Discussant: Paul R. Vaughn, Mississippi State University 



STRENGTHS OF STUDY 

This study was very intf xsting to me, as I rarely see tiiis type of research at our Agri- 
cultural and Extension Ed jcation research conferences. I am sure one of the reasons why it 
is rare is because it is mcit qualitative than quantitative, and qualitative research is often 
soundly scoirched by (discussants in our field. That is a shame, because qualitative research 
can add tremendously to our krx>wledge base while at the same time strengthen our quanti- 
tative research. 

Although I will have suggestions for improveiment, this is an excellent exai nple of qual- 
itative research. It is very wcU written, and the research procedures indicate a iiorough- 
ness on the part of the researchers that deserves emulation. As is the case with most quali- 
tative research, a tremendous amount of time and effort was spent on data collection. The 
face-to-face interviews using actual crafts to determine consumer preferences was an ex- 
cellent procedure. The purposes, proceaures, and results are clearly written. The threat of 



non-response was completely eliminated by the procedures used in the study. It was an 
enjoyable study to read and evaluate. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Sampling bias is usually a major concern when we have a qualitative study, and this 
study is no exception. In order to have in-depth interviews, the authors chose participants 
who were willing to submit to an intensive interview process. As often happens with re- 
search in the social scic»-ices, this has the effect of both strengthening and weakening the 
research. The in-depth interviews provided much more dctaSed information than we would 
gain from a mailed questionnaire, but the lack of a random sample also limits the population 
to whom the findings may be generalized. How docs one solve this Catch-22 situation? 
My suggestion is to report the findings as they occur WITHOUT trying to generalize be- 
yond the population. The sample should be described in great detail emphasizing charac- 
teristics that would indicate how the sample is similar (or dissimilar) to a larger population. 
An accurate description of both those who CHOSE TO participate and those who CHOSE 
NOT TO participate is especially helpful. A brief phone call to a small number of non-par- 
ticipants, selected at random, would provide invaluable information concerning the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample and could greatiy enhance the findings. For this study, I find 
the craft producers to be a much more representative sample than the consumers simply be- 
cause they repescnt a larger portion of the populaion from which they were drawn. I 
would have liked to have known more about the aaft consumers who chose not to partici- 
pate. 

Measurement error, on the other hand, could be a concern. Although the authors gave 
intercoder reliabilities for the coding categories used for consumers, there was no indication 
of reliability for other aspeas of tlie interview schedules. There also was no indication of a 
pilot test or a review of content validity. Any, or all of these, would enhance the findings. 

One final suggestion: While the authors did an excellent job in writing the results, they 
seem to have utilized their "poetic license" to a large degree in wiiting the conclusions and 
recommendations. Although Uie conclusions and recommendations arc nicely written, they 
do not appear to be tied in very well with the findings. I would recommend they be 
carefully reviewed for appropriateness. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT METHODS USED IN EXTENSION 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Author: JanScholl 

Discussant: Paul R. Vaughn, Mississippi State University 



STRENGTHS OF STUDY 

This smdy was nicely written in a succinct, easy to read style. The author utilized a 
number of excellent research procedures which I wish to commend. TTic first is the use of 
a random sample which greaUy enhances the validity of the findings by reducing the threat 
of sampling bias. Another is extending the boundaries of the survey beyond state lines. 
This, of course, allows the author to generalize to a much large population and enhances 
the value of the study to other researchers. The response rate of 85 percent is excellent, 
and greatly diminishes the threat of non-response. The conclusions match the findings and 
are generally written. All-in-all, this was a well designed and controlled study. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

The major suggestion I have for this study pertains to ih threat of measurement error. 
Without some measure of reliability and validity, we cannot be certain that the information 
that was collected is reliable or valid. Another way to say this is to ask the questions: (1) 
Would we get the same information from the same people if we conducted the survey 
again?, (2) Arc we asking the right questions, and (3) Do the people truly understand what 
response we want from them? A reliability test, a pilot test, and a content validity review 
would help to answer these questions in the affirmative. 

One other suggestion I have pertains to a common error we often make in reporting 
upon the results of our research. We do not find a significant relationship between certain 
variables, but we note there is a difference between groups. Naturally, we want to discuss 
what we have found. In this case, the author chose to speak of the results in terms of 
trends. It is certainly possible to do that, but one should realize that the analysis of the 
study reveals that the direction of the trend is DUE TO CHANCE ALOI^. The trend 
likely could be reversed if the research was conducted again, using random sampling tech- 
niques. My suggestion is to simply say THERE WERE NO SIGNIFICANT RELATION- 
SHIPS and eliminate other comments about trends or differences. This will prevent a 
researcher (or reader) from making erroneous conclusions based upon tlie results of the 
study. 
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AN EVALUATION OF INTENSIVE GRAZING MANAGEMENT (IGM) 

USERS IN HAWAII 



Linda J. Cox, Burt J. Smith, Glen Fukumoto, 
Lincoln Y.T. Ching, and John Powley 

Assistant Professor, Extension Specialist, Junior Extension 
Agent, Junior Extension Agent, Associate Extension Agent 

University of Hawaii at Manoa, College of Tropical 
Agriculture and Human Resources, 3050 Maile Way, Gilmore 
Hall 112, Honolulu, Hawaii, 96822, (808) 948-6755 

INTRODUCTION 

A method of assembling various components of ranching 
and grazing, called intensive grazing management (IGM), has 
been developed which has the potential to increase beef 
production efficiency. Research done in Hawaii by Leung and 
Smith concluded that IGM results in a tenfold increase in 
the net returns to land, management and capital in Hawaii, 
compared to traditional management systems. They found that 
the cost of investing in an IGM unit was paid back, based on 
value added to the animals, within nine months of starting 
IGM. 

Based on this research, the Hawaii Cooperative 
Extension Service (CES) embarked on a program to introduce 
IGM to Hawaii ranchers. The program stressed the use of a 
holistic, ecological approach to ranch management. Although 
intensive grazing units are one possible method to help the 
ranchers reach their goals and objectives, the importance of 
maintaining pastures along with the herd were also stressed 
(Smith, et al . ) . Thus, many practice changes may be involved 
in the adoption of IGM. 

Various educational methods were employed in the 
program, including workshops, short courses, individual 
consultations, newsletter articles, lectures and 
demonstrations. Prior to 1982, there were no intensive 
grazing units in Hawaii, but by January 1982, the first 
unit was put into operation on the island of Hawaii. By 
1983, there were more than 20 units in the State and by 1985 
over 100. However, the use of intensive grazing units does 
not indicate complete adoption of IGM. Rather, it is an 
indication of the adoption of one practice in the program. 

More information about the adoption of IGM was desired 
so that the program could be evaluated and improved. 
Specifically, the objectives of the research described here 
were : 
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1. To develop a description, in terms : f physical 
characteristics, of the operations and management 
practices of IGM users in the State. 

2. To determine what impact IGM adoption and CES's IGM 
program has had on users. 

3. To determine what CES could do in the future to meet the 
needs of IGM users. 



PROCEDURES 



Because a complete list of all IGM users in the State 
was not available, IGM Field Days for ranchers were held on 
all islands to identify those who had installed intensive 
grazing units. Approximately 42 percent (33) of the ranches 
represented at the Field Days had units. Four ranches known 
to have units, but not represented at the Field Day, were 
also added to the list of IGM users. 

County extension agents felt that most of the medium- 
sized and larger ranches in the State were represented at 
the Field Days. However, some of the siraller ranches, less 
than 300 acres, may not have been represented. All IGM users 
were asked if they would consent to be interviewed so that 
the impact of the CES' IGM program could be evaluated and 
all constented. 

In-depth interviews with the owners or managers were 
conducted by livestock agents from three counties. The 
agents were~trained in a one-day workshop so that the 
interviews would be conducted consistently and they used the 
same form to record the answers. All the counties in the 
State were represented in the sample. The agents did not 
interview their own clients, but went instead to a 
neighboring county uo conduct interviews. 

A questionnaire was designed to gather quantitative and 
qualitative data on how attitudes and practicas have changed 
as a result of the IGM as recommended by Bennett. Questions 
about the actual cost reductions due to IGM were not 
included on the questionnaire because agents felt that 
producers could or would not provide answers due to their 
inadequate records or the confidentiality of the 
information. However, inferences about IGM' 3 potential for 
reducing production costs can be made if efficiency gains 
are evident. Qualitative data on rancher perceptions of the 
role of CES in introducing the innovation, as well as the 
effectiveness of its educational programs, was also 
gathered . 



RESULTS 



A large amount of information was collected by the 
survey described here. Much of it will serve as boiichm.ark 
information so that current and future users, along with 
educators, can see the status of the ranchers' IGM use. 
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Description of IGM Users 

The ranches surveyed ranged in size from 3 to 220,000 
acres. Due to the large disparity in size, the ranches were 
grouped into three size categories to facilitate further 
analysis. The range selected was 1 to 300 acres for small 
ranches; 301 to 5000 acres for medium-sized ranches, and 
over 5000 acres for large-sized ranches. There were 14 small 
ranches, ranging in size from 3 to 300 acres, with a mean 
acreage of 84; 10 medium-sized ranches, ranging in size from 
378 to 3800 acres, with a mean acreage of 1418, and 13 large 
ranches, ranging in size from 6100 to 220, 000 acres, with a 
mean acreage of 37,585. 

As Table 1 indicates, the average number of intensive 
grazing units on a ranch increased as the ranch size 
increased. This result was expected. The number of paddocks 
per unit did not vary much by farm size, but paddock size 
and herd size per unit increased with farm size. 

The average number of days the animals spent in a 
paddock varied, but are related to the icreage available to 
each animal. The small ranches had .09 acres per animal in 
the average paddock, while the medium and large had .08 and 
.19 acres available per animal, respectively. The increased 
acreage available for grazing resulted in more grazing time 
per paddock. Because the IGM program stresses the condition 
of the grass in the paddock, this result was e: pected if the 
users had adopted this important decision ^criteria 

Table 1. 

Description of the Average Intensive Grazing Units 

by Ranch Size 



Ranch 
Size 


Average 
Number 
of 

IGM Units 


Paddocks 
Number Area 

(acres ) 


Herd Size 
Per Unit 
(head) 


Average 
Time in 
Paddock 
(days ) 


Small 




16 


2 . 6 


29 


4 . 1 


Medium 


2 . 4 


16 


. 0 


161 


3.4 


Large 


4.8 


13 


65.5 


343 


5.9 



ERIC 



Three designs were used for grazing units. The block 
design was used 24 times, the v;agon wheel 21 times and the 
strip 6 times. Environmental factors like rainfall, 
elevation, and topography play a significant role .in the 
selection of the grazing design. However, the strip design 
is the most flexible and intensive of the three and it is 
interesting to notice that this design was used the least 
(Leung and Smith) . 

Fifty percent of the sm^all ranches made changes in the 
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original design of the grazing units, with 30 percent of the 
medium-sized ranches, and eight percent of the large ranches 
making such changes. More design changes were probably made 
by smaller ranches because their units were, on average, 
fewer and smaller in size than the larger ranches so that 
changes were easier and cheaper to make. The types of 
changes included changes in grazing units, in the size and 
number of paddocks, and changes that related to the water 
accessibility of the unit. 

Management and Labor Practices 

The IGM educational program stresses the use of pasture 
management in the decision to move the animals to the r.ext 
paddock. The most important factor in such management is the 
condition of the grass in the paddock which the animals will 
be moved to, with secondary importance being placed on the 
condition of the grass in the paddock currently being grazed 
(Smith, et al . ) . However, because grass may grow at a very 
predictable rate and because the weather may affect grass 
growth rate, the use of a fixed schedule, or decisions based 
on climatic conditions are rational strategies for less 
sophisticated users. The same can b*' said for a decision 
based on animals' behavior, because the animals bawl when 
they are ready to be movei. 

Fifty-seven percent of the producers indicated that 
their decision to move the animals was based on the 
condition of the grass in the grazed paddock; 35 percent 
indicated they decided based on the condition of the grass 
in the "next" paddock; 16 percent decided based on climatic 
conditions; 14 percent decided based on animals' behavior, 
and 35 percent decided based on a fixed t:.me schedule. These 
figures reflect varying levels of sophistication in the 
pasture management practices of these IGM users. 

IGM has a greater labor requirement tihan conventional 
grazing methods (Smith, et al . ) . This is due to the 
increased supervision of the animals so that they can be 
moved from paddock to paddock at the appropriate time ana 
because the confinement of animals in the units results in 
an increase in the labor necessary to maintain the units and 
the animals. Therefore, the labor requirenents for IGM are 
of interest to researchers, present and potential IGM users. 

As Table 2 indicates, the average grazing unit required 
about 8.5 to 15.9 hours of labor a week, "his data does not, 
however, indicate that the large units found on bigger 
ranches require more labor. This may suppc^rt tne hypothesis 
that there ate ecoijOmies of scale for larcie units. 



Table 2. 

Average Labor Requirements Per Grazing Unit 



Ranch 



Type of Labor 
(hours per week) 



Type 


Managerial 


Employee 


Fami ly 


Total 


Small 


6.7 


5.9 


2 . 9 


15.5 


Medium 


3.8 


3.6 


1 . 1 


8.5 


Large 


5.6 


10.0 


0.3 


15.9 



Use of Electric F encing 

Among the production practices demonstrated in the IGM 
educational program, electric fencing yields the greatest 
return per man-hour (Leung and Smith) . Seventy-one percent 
of the small ranches, 100 percent of the medium-sized 
ranches, and 92 percent of the large ranches are using 
electric fencing. Overall, 86 percent of the survey 
respondents adopted this innovation. 

Cost estimates indicate that one mile of conventional 
fencing costs $1600 more than the same length of electric 
fencing. Given that the average amount of electric fence 
used was 2.9 miles for small ranches, 5.1 miles for medium- 
sized ranches, and 38.2 miles for large ranches, electric 
fencing represents an average cost savings of $4640, $8160, 
and $61,120 for each ranch size respectively. In total, all 
users had 516.8 miles of electric fencing, giving a savings 
of $826,880. 

Carrying Capacity ■ 

According to Savory, the use of IGM could double the 
carrying capacity of existing acreage. All rancners 
interviewed were asked to provide data on the number of 
acres needed to support one animal before and after they 
adopted IGM. The responses are summarized in Table 3. 

Table 3 . 
Changes in Carrying Capacity 



Kind of 
Operation 



Acres Needed to Support One Animal 
Before IGM After IGM 



Carrying 
Capacity 
Increase 



Stocker 
Cow/Calf 



3 .25 
3.61 



1.24 
1.43 



162% 
153% 
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Statistical tests indicate under IGM, that carrying 
capacity has increased at the 95% level for both stocker and 
cow/calf operations. Since the sample was small and there 
wer^ no a priori expectations that carrying capacity would 
vary by ranch size, the data was not analyzed by ranch size. 
For the 18 stocker operations the acreage carrying capacity 
b<=>^ore the adoption of IGM was 3.25 acres per animal and 
after IGM it was 1.24 acres per animal. The average 
carrying capacity for the 17 cow/calf operations indicated 
that it changed from 3.61 acres per animal before IGM to 
1.43 acres per animal after IGM. 



The animals' rate of gain using IGM should remain the 
same or increase using IGM rather the traditional grazing 
system (Smith, et al . ) . If rate of gain decreased, then the 
increased ^fJ"iciency due to the larger carrying capacity 
could be lost . 

Information on rate of gain was collected from 
producers in ranges rather than in specific figures, making 
statistical tests of the differences invalid. The majority 
of the producers indicated that they did not have scales so 
they did not weigh their animals. 

Figure 1 indicates the frequency distributions for 
average pounds of gain per day before and after the adoption 
of IGM. A visual inspection of the information indicates 
that the rates of gain after the adoption of IGM are equal 
to or greater than the rates of gain before the adoption of 
IGM, lending support to the e:<perts' hypothesis. 

The IGM educational program teaches the importance of 
setting production targets, in part involving projected 
weighc gains needed, and determining if these goals are 
being met. In addition, the electronic scales needed for 
weighing the animals are not expensive. Therefore, lack of 
sophistication on the part of producers is shown because of 
the incomplete adoption of this management practice. 



The weaning rates of calves should increase after the 
adoption oj" IGM because of the increase in attention being 
paid to the animals and to the goal of high weaning rates 
(Smith, et al . ) . Again, information on the percentage of 
calves weaned before and after IGM was collected in ranges 
rather than in specific figuies, making a statistical test 
of the hypothesis that the percentage weaned should increase 
with IGM invalid. 

Figure 2 indicates the frequency distributions for each 
weaning rate range before and after the adoption of IGM. A 
visual inspection of this figure indicates that weaning 
rates after the adoption of IGM are greater than or equal to 
those before IGM. 



Rate of Gain 



Vveanin q Rates 



ERIC 
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Length of Calving Period 



Because of the increase in the attention given tc the 
herd in IGM units and the recognition of the importance of 
shortening the calving period, the adoption of IGM will 
result in a decrease in the calving period compared to the 
traditional system (Smith, et al . ) . The average length of 
the calving period, regardless of ranch size, before and 
after IGM adoption is 7.2 months and 5.2 months, 
respectively. This difference is significant, as 
hypothesized, at the 90 percent level. 

Drought Managemen t 

Those ranches which had experienced droughts indicated 
chat before the adoption of IGM, they had to sell off their 
cattle to reduce numbers and then restock at great expense 
after the drought. After adopting IGM the ranchers had the 
following comments: 

"amalgamated herds, did not sell off cattle." 
"keot the animals in paddocks with better access to 

feed and water." 
"were able to hold our stocking rate and did not 

supplement; " 

"IGM saved his herd while neighbors had to sell out." 

It appears that after the adoption of IGM, ranchers found 
that they could get through a drought without being forced 
sell their cattle. 

Forage Conservatio n 

One way to increase animal's weight gains taught in the 
IGM program is to use supplemental forages like hay or 
silage during periods of slow grass growth or droughts. 
This'practice was not adopted by any of the IGM users in 
this study. 

Users' Sour ces o f IGM Information 

IGM users were asked how they found out about IGM and 
the importance of this source in their decision to adopt 
IGM. Table 4 summarizes their responses: 
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FIGURE 1 . Average daily gain before 
and after IGM adoption 




(pounds of gain per day) 

BEFORE IGM AFTER IGM 

FIGURE 2. Percentage of calves weaned before 
and after IGf^ adoption 




60 70 80 90 70 80 90 
(in percent) 

BEFORE IGM AFTER IGM 



17 6 
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Table 4. 

Sources of Information About IGM and Their Relative 
Importance in the Adoption Decision 



Source 


Respondents 


Average 




Citing this Source 


Relative 






Importance' 


Hawaii Grassland Workshop 


31 


1.26 


Alan Savory Presentation 


23 


1 . 35 


Another Rancher 


28 


1 .25 


Mealani Field Day 


18 


1 . 94 


Mainland IGM School 


7 


1 .14 


IGM Short Course 


24 


1.17 


Hawaiian Range Newsletter 


27 


1 .67 



'l=Very Important, 2=Fairly Important, 3=Not important 



Only the Mainland IGM school and possibly other 
ranchers, although not necessarily, would be non-CES sources 
used. As indicated, the majority of those surveyed relied on 
the CES educational program for information about IGM. 
Producers interviewed also indicated that 43 percent of the 
small ranches, 60 percent of the medium-sized ranches and 77 
percent of the large ranches had employees that were trained 
in the IGM short course. 

Future Plans of IGM Users 

Ranchers were asked about their future plans regarding 
IGM. The responses fell into three categories: 1) those 
who planned to expand their operation; 2) those who planned 
to refine and fine-tune their IGM operation through 
increased subdivision, and 3) those who had decided to 
maintain the status quo. Each category contained 
approximately one-third of the total respondents. 

The willingness of those in the first group to convert 
more land to IGM units is significant, indicating the users 
satisfaction with the program. The second group planned 
changes in size and number of paddocks to further intensify 
the operation and increase management control. Introduction 
of refinements into the IGM operation by way of design 
changes, increased subdivision, and other practices indicate 
that knowledge and skills are being constantly updated. 

Future Role of . .CES for IGM Users 

To determine what CES could do in the future to assist 
ranchers, they were asked what kinds of programs they felt 
they needed. The responses to this query fell into three 
categories . 

The first group wanted CES to continue information 
dissemination through the tjawaiian Range N ewsletter, and to 
provide state-of-the-art information on IGM through 
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worlcshops and Field D.iys. They said that "current extension 
programs were excellert" and that extension was doing a 
"darn good job." 

The second, group specifically requested more education 
on pasture improvement strategies. They desired information 
on new grasses and tropical legumes, grass nutritional 
updates and education on weed identification and control. 

A third group wanted marketing education and support. 
As one rancher put it, "you helped us grow a product, now 
help us sell it." 

CONCLUSION 

A survey of IGM users in Hawaii indicated that 
participation in the IGM program has resulted in behavioral 
changes. Those changes that occurred most often were the use 
of intensive grazing units and the use of electrical fencing. 
Those practices that were j^ast likely to be adopted involve 
the setting of goals and objectives, and determining if 
management's current practices allowed these goals and 
objective to be meet. 

As a result of these changes, the ranches surveyed ha/e 
experienced an increased ability to survive droughts, a 
larger carrying capacitv per acr-: and shorter calving 
periods. Rates of weigl" . gain and weaning rates may be 
greater, but ranchers have not adopted enough of the 
practices" demonstrated in the program to realize how 
important it is to track these performance measures. 

As a result of this research, everyone involved in 
extending IGM realized that many of the managerial practices 
that ^re part of the IGM program are not being adop^'^-'i. The 
production technologies such as the grazing units and 
electrical fence appear to be more readily adoptei. More 
attention needs to be given to managerial pra';tict s, 
including the management of the ranch's marketing Ian, in 
the ICM program. 
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EFFECTS OF STAFF DOWNSIZING ON 4-H PROGRAM IMPUEMEITCAnON 



Susan J. Barkman 

Stacy A. Gartin, West Virginia University — Discussant 

Ihe challenging eoonomic times which our country lias faced over the 
past decade has caused reduction in force to industr^^ education, 
extension alike. It is indeed appropriate to study the perceptions of 
the professioneds who maJce up organizations which have b^sn effected. 
The author is to be ocimnended for selecting sucii a tiinely topic to 
investigate. 

As I read the paper I realized the researcher indeed was not 
studying the effect bwt the "influence" of downsizing on more than just 
program implementation but also on program structure, program operation 
and project inplementation. Ihe theoretical base and rwiew of 
literature needs expanding. 

In describing the procedures the researcher utilized >o inplement 
the study, it seemed as though there was a lack of specifics as txi when 
the dcwnsizing occurred and when the survey instrument was mailed to 
the 38 dcwnsized counties. It implies that this may have been the first 
cpportunity the staff had to discuss and work through assignments and 
time allocations for working with the 4-H Program. Ihe instrument 
itself was nebulous at best in its description. Was the questionnaire 
analyzed evaluated for content or face validity? Wcis it field tested 
and more irportantly, was reliability analyzed? It would also have been 
extranely beneficial to have an idea of the response rate from the 
number oi counties involved a^ vjell £is the nuirtoer of agents, extension 
program <\ssistants, secretaries, and student worker involved in 
re^xjndinc to the? survey. 

It wculd have been valuable to be able to study the composition of 
the pc^julation you were studying. The basic demographics of your 
po?xaation many times can provide the reader with a clearer 
understanding of the situations and time allocations which may be taking 
place. In ycur figure v*iich shares with the reader the comparison of 
assigned and actual agent time spent on the 4-H Program you looked at 
the Ag degreed agent and the Home Ec degreed agent in two lights; 
assigned time and actual time. What is it really telling us when the 
assigned time is greater than the actual or vice versa? Does that inply 
that one is not spending the necessary time in order tc equal out the 
assigned time? Or that they may have become nore efficient and 
organized ever the years? 

The reviewer would question whether the recommendations of this 
derail can be made by the data on time associated with the tasks in 4-H 
project and program irplementation. This researcher woald have found it 
valuable to ^ook at the relationships between selected variables and 
percept '.ons of program quality which exist in the 4-H Program. You 
may want to compare dcwnsized counties with taose counties not 
affected, might there be a difference in v*xat is taking place and can we 
document that? 
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AN EVAHJATION OF INTENSIVE GRAZING MANAGE>EITr (lOi) USERS IN HA^TAII 

Linda J. Cox, Bert J. Smith, Glen Fukumoto, 
Lincoln y. T. Ching, and John Powley 

Stacy A. Gartin, West Virginia University — Discussant 

I particularly enjoyed reading and ineacting to this paper because 
the tcpic and value of such baseline research and data gathering. Too 
often in the field of Extension we find ourselves with a lack of money, 
time, expertise or man pcwer to evaluate and coordinate the highest 
quality of research. I believe the au*-hors had excsellent intentions in 
gathering appropriate and usable data to provide the bench mark for 
intentive grazing management in Hawaii. 

The researtiiers utilized the interview technique to gather 
apprcpriate data. In addition to being more costly and time (Consuming, 
we knew that many times the data gathered via faoe-to-faoe interview is 
more usable, more pertinent, and more valuable than that which is 
sonetiroes gathered by a mail questionnaire. Face-to-face interview 
provides for personal interaction and the opportunity to ask probing 
questions to gather veLLuable information in conducting research of this 
sort on a topic such as this. 

Ihe researchers encountered many difficulties; such as a lack of 
quality records to gather specific information from which to make 
analyses. It was nice to see that the researchers realized this and the 
weakness of their design and the vagueness.; of the data gathered in some 
categories. It should be reoogni?.ed by the reseauxhers that this study 
falls voider the scrutiny of having frame error, for not being able to 
identify all the ICM participants fron which to draw a representive 
sanple in their state. Thus, the data gathered should only te 
generalized te those interviewed. I believe in the future should sperd 
addi^iional time in validating their instrument and analyzing it fcr 
reliability. For without valid and reliable information it becomes 
questionable as to the vedue of the collected. 

Hcwever, I do believe that the information gathered would give 
credence and support in promoting the use of intensive grazing 
management with other possible clientele in the agriculture industry in 
Hawaii. I would encourage the researchers to continue their 
investigation and dtxoimentation of new cind innovative programs. For 
with information sucli as gathered here, we can assist in the diffusion 
and adoption process that Extension is comnitted to. 
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EFFECT OF STAFF DOWNSIZIHG OH il-H PROGRAM IMPLEMEMTATIOH 



Susan J. Barkman 
Assistant Professor, M-H/Youth Department 
Purdue University, AGAD Building. W. Lafayette, Indiana 47907 



INTRODUCTIOM 

Over the past two years a reduction in tar dollars caused the 
Indiana Cooperative Extension Service to make several 
organizational changes. One of these changes was a downsizing of 
county staff. This downsizing resulted in less than three 
professional agents being responsible for four program areas 
(Agriculture, Home Economies. il-H and Community uevelopment). The 
Organizational Plan called for downsized counties \o be staffed 
with two professional agents, one with an agricultu< al degree and 
one with a home economics degree. In addition some counties hired 
Extension Program Assistants on a full or part-time basis to 
assist with program Implementation. 

The decrease In staff has caused much confusion and 
frustration among county staff members. They are concerned with 
how less staff can adequately Implement all four programs. 
Extension agents are asking questions like: 

- Which tasks must be done? 

- Are ther^. tasks that can be dropped? 

- How should tasks be divided among staff members? 

- What tasks should remain in the hands of the professional 
agent? 

- What tasks lan be done by an Extension Program Assistant or 
volunteers? 



PURPOSE 

This study specifically dealt with the effect of staff 
downsizinf on the implementation of the 4-H program. The study 
investigated what percentage of time staff members were devoting 
to the U-H program and how tajks were divided among paid and 
volunteer staff members. Two kinds of tasks were examined: 

- general program operation tasks and 

- 4-H project Implementation tasks 

PROCEDURES 

Information concerning 4-H program irnpleraentatlon was 
obtained through a mall survey sent to 38 downsized counties. The 
cover letter explained the purpose of the survey and gave specific 
instructions on completing the survey instrument. The staff was 
instructed to work through and complete the survey at a regular 
staff meeting which Included the Extension Program Assistant (EPA) 
and secretaries. Telephone interviews we'-e used to follow up on 
extra comments written on the survey or clarify responses. 
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In order to report the findings, counties were grouped 
according to their organizational structure which was determined 
by the number and type of staff oenbers. The four group 
descriptions are m follows: 



Type I Counties: 

Type II Counties: 

Type III Counties: 
Type IV Counties: 



Two professional agents with an EPA working 
with the 4-H or a combination of the U-H and 
Home Economicis programs 

Two professional agents with an EPA working 
with the Home Economics or Ag Program 

Two professional agents with no EPA 

One professional agent with no EPA 



RESULTS 

The findings of this study will be discussed under three 
major areas: Organizational Structure, General 4-H Program 
Operation and 4-H Project Implementation. 

Orgenlxatlonel Structure 
Four major variations existed In the organizational &tructure 
of the downsized counties: staff composition, specific Job 
responsibilities of agents, and the education level and hours 
worked by Extension Program Assistants. 

Staff Coaiposltioa 

* In 93^ of the counties surveyed the ag degreed agent was the 
County Extension Director (CED). 

* 921 of Type I, II and III counties had one ag degreed agent and 
one home economics degreed agent. 

• 81 of Type I, II, and III counties had two ag degreed agents 
with one serving as a youth agent. These two ag degreed agent 
counties either had an EPA working with the Home Economics 
program or a half-time Home Economics degreed agent. 

» 601 of the downsized counties have hired an EPA to assist with 
program Implementation. 

• 711 of the EPAs have a BS or above college degree. The level of 
education by program area assignment is listed below: 



Percent of EPAs at each Education Level 



Level 


Overall 


4-H 


4-H /Home Ec 


Home Ec 


HS 


291 


381 


331 




BS 


631 


541 


671 


831 


MS 


81 


81 




161 
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• U2t of the EPAs work 40 or more hours per week. The hours worked 
by program area Is listed below; 



Peroent of EPAs at each Work Level 



Hrs./Week 


Overall 


4-H 


4-H/Home Ec 


Home Ec 


20-35 hours 


58X 


38% 


67% 


100% 


40 hours 


29% 


38% 


33% 




40+ hours 


13% 


23% 







• 63% of the counties have more than one secretary, 

• 55% of the counties have some kind of part-time student help. 

Professional Tla« by Prograa Area 

The percent of time spent in all program areas Is summarized 
on page 4. The findings below deal only with the professional time 
spent in the 4-H program. The percent of time each agent Is 
assigned to work with the 4-H program varies within and between 
types of orgar zatlonal structures. Below is a summary of the 
official time assignments made by Adalnstratl ve Staff. 



Percent of Tlaie Assigned to Vork Vlth 4<-H ProgrsN 







Number of Counties 


Percent 


Type I 


Type II 


Type III 


Assigned 


Aa 


Home Ec 


Aft 


Home Ec 


Ag 


Home Ec 


0-5% 






2 








10 - 15% 


6 




1 




3 


1 


20 - 25% 


7 


4 


4 




5 


2 


30 - 35% 


2 








3 


1 


40 - 45% 




4 






1 


1 


50 - 55% 




3 




1 


1 


2 


60 - 65% 


1 


2 




1 




6 


70 - 75% 








1 






80 - 85% 














90 - 95% 














100% 








2 







Coaparison of Assigned and Actual Agent Tl«e 
Spent on 4-H Prograa 



County Type 


Ag Degreed Agent 


Home Ec Des 


reed Agent 


Type I 


Assigned 


Actual 


Assigned 


Actual 


21% 


18% 


37% 


42% 


Type II 


17% 


15% 


78% 


77% 


Type III 


27% 


21% 


47% 


505 


Type IV 


48% 


40% 






■ean * 


22% 


18% 


54% 


56% 


• Type ] 


[V (one agent counties not included) 
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Percent of Professional Staff Time Spent in Each Program Area 




4 48 



TvD> II Counitoa * Home £c EPA (mean of 25 houn workc J) 

Ag 0«grM^ Ae«iit *^ 

m 

r 

0 m 




«0 11? 




XjBUIilL Ag«fit 
2 Countitt 



I 
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• On the average» Ag degreed agents are not spwndlng ; s much time 
on the 4-H program as they are assigned. 

• On the average, the Home Economics degreed agents spending more 
tiofe on the 4-H program than they are assigned. 

• On the average, the Home Economics degreed agent is spending 38X 
more time on the 4-H program then the Ag Degreed agent. 

• On the average, Home Ec Degreed agents, in Type II counties, 
spend 31t more time on the 4-H program than their counterparts 
in Type I and II counties. Mote: Type II counties had part-time 
EPAs working with the Home Economics program. 



G»n»ral »-H Program Operation 

Eight major task categories are necessary for the general 
operation of the 4-H program. Under each category are tasks that 
require various degrees of skills and expertise. In the downsized 
county, thes» tasks need to be sh«red among remaining staff 
including Extension Program Assistants, secretaries, student 
helpers and volunteers. 

But It Is Important that the overall program remains the 
responsibility of the professional Extension Agent. Minimally, the 
4gent should be solely responsible for the program leadership and 
program planning functions of the 4-H program, and should play a 
major role In volunteer and curriculum development. The major task 
categories and a brief description are below: 

Prosraa Leadership - develop program goals & objectives; 
coordinate/articulate total program; supervise paraprofessionals 

Prograa Planning Process - identify needs; set priorities; 
develop, implement & evaluate programs 

Voluntaar Leader Developaent - recruitment, training, supervision 
& recognition of volunteers 

Currloulua - define curriculum; develop & implement supporting 
programs, projects & events 

Audlenoe D«v«lop««nt - market program; identify, recruit, 
recognize & retain audiences 

Resource Devalopaent - secure public & private program support 

Program flslblllty - cooperate with media to enhance status & 
effectiveness of program in community 

Special Prograa/ Interagency Linkages - develop special programs 
to meet special needs of community, families 4 youth 

A summary of the percent of general 4-H program operation 
tasks performed by paid and volunteer staff for each type of 
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county is on pages 7, 8 and 9. Data for individual tasks has been 
aocunulated under each major task category. 

ProgrM Leadership Tasks 

• In Type I counties, the EPA is performing 50% of the program 
leadership tasks. 

• In 38* of the Type I counties the EPA is re.ponsible for 
coordinating all phases of the 4-H. 

• In one county, the secretary is responsible for supervision and 
evaluation of the EPA. 

ProgrMi Planning Process Tasks 

• In all three type of counties, the Home Ec Degreed agent is 
doing between 45X and 65* of the Program Planning Process tasks. 

• In 19* of Type I counties, the EPA is vrriting the Plan of Work 
and Accomplishment report. 

• of the EPAs in Type I counties are attending Area Youth 
Agent planning meetings. 

Voluntatr Leader Developaant Tasks 

• In 381 of the Type I counties, the EPA is responsible for 
aeslgning the orientation and training for 4-H lesiders. 

» In 25* of the Type I counties, the EPA is the lead person that 
works with the county 4-H Advisory Group. 

• In Type II and III counties, the Hone Ec Degreed afient is 
performing between 46* and 63* of the leader development tasks. 

Currioulumi Tasks 

» In all three types of counties, between 16S and 311 of the 
Curriculum tasks are not being performed. The majority of the 
tasks not being done relate to the county and area Judging 
program and the county camping program. 

Audlenoe Developaant Tasks 

• In Type I counties, the EPA is performing 44* of the Audience 
Development tasks. 

• In Type II and III counties, the Home Ec Degreed agent is 
performing an average of 40% of the Audience Development Tasks. 
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PERCENT OF GENERAL PROGRAM OPERATION TASKS 
PERFORMED BY PAID AND VOLUNTEER STAFF 



Type I Counties 



CODES: 

Ag - Ag OsgrMd P«non 
HE • HofM Ec DagrMd P«r8on 
4-H • Voulh Agtnt 
F'' ^ msion Program Assistant 
■ 't-, iant Work Study/Summar Assistant 
..i, 'fHary 
. >.jniaar 
- Not part d program 
D • Dropped dua to smal staff size 



Oaw«lapmMtl 



AO l« 4N EPA SA mC 




'MHO 




AG Hi «M fPA $A UC VU H U 
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AO M ftm 



VOi M 0 



100 



CiMtteiiiiMi 




Mi »€ 4H «A MC 



• to 



Proorkm Vltlblily 





i^A ftA tec VOi 



Auditnc* D*v»lopm»fa 




too. 



.i 



4H tf** SA itC VOt 



• 



PERCENT OF GENERAL PROGRAM OPERATION TASKS 



PERFORMED BY PAID AND VOLUNTEER SlArF 



Type II Counties 



CODES: 

Ag - Ag D^grMd Person 

HE * HofM & OtgrMd Person 

4-H- Youth Agont 

EPA Extension Pfogram Assistant 

SA - Studant Work Study/Summsr Assbtant 

Sac - Saaataiy 

Vol^Voluntaar 

N - Nol part of pfogram 

D - Dfoppad due to smal staH size 




too 






lOB. 



r 



AO K 4H EI^A SA iec VCl N 0 



M 4H I^A ftA ICC ^ M 0 



Jlx 

AO »ft 4H t^A AA IfX; VOi N 0 



AO Mfc 4M ll>A &A JiC VOl M O 
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I 




tun 
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Type lit Counties 



PERCENT OF GENERAL PROGRAM OPERATION TASKS 
PERFORMED BY PAID AND VOLUNTEER STAFF 



COOES: 

Ag - Ag Degr Md Person 

HE - Home Ec Degreed Person 

4*H - Youth Agent 

EPA Extension Program Assistant 

SA - Student Work Study/Summer Assistant 

Sec ^ Secretary 

Vol * Volunteer 

N • Not part ol program 

D - Dropped due to smal staff siza 




100 



•0 



40. 



Program PUnnlog 

PffDC«tS 




AO HI 4H fPA 



■iC M)i N D 



AO Hi 4H kPA tA KC VOi M D 



VolunloM- ttMJ^r 

D«VOtpfMflMtt 




CMrrtculum 



ERIC 
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Audbnc* D«vok>pmonl 



to . 



; 4D. 



04 




AO 4 H (PA liA S£C VCH N 0 




10« 



Sp«ciAl Progmms / 
kntor*0«r>cy UonQO 



AO H( 4M tf>A %k SkCC VOi N D 
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Be9ourc« Oevelopaent Tasks 

• In Type II & III counties, volunteers are doing over 40X of the 
Resource Development tasks; whereas In Type II counties, 
secretaries are performing 26% of the Reseource Development 
tasks. 

Progra« Visibility Tasks 

• In both Type I and III counties, volunteers are performing 
between U2* and 47X of the program visibility tasks. Whereas in 
Type II counties, the secretary is performing 26% of these 
tasks. 

Special Prograas/Interageney Linkage Tasks 

• In Type I and II counties, over 70X of the Special Program/ 
Interagency Linkage tasks are not being done. In Type III 
counties, H6% of these tasks are not being performed. 



4-H Project lapleaentatloD 

1-H projects and the activities related to them are a base of 
the M-H curriculum. The tasks related to K-H project 
implementation cover a broad spectrum from overall project 
coordination, organizing project workshops and fair activities to 
answering phone calls, A summary of the percent of t-H project 
implementation tasks performed by paid and volunteer staff for 
each type of county is on the next three pages. 

• In all three types of counties, between 30% - 92% of the project 
implementation tasks are not getting done. The majority of tasks 
not being done include,i 

- organizing and conducting project workshops 

- training project leaders 



Sunary of 

Staff Perforalng the Most t-H Project lapleaentatlon Tasks 



Project Area 


Staff Person oerforminR Moat Tasks 


I Type I 


Type II 


Type III 


Animals 


VOL 


VOL 


AG 


Plant Science 


VOL 


HE 


VOL 


Mechanical Science 


VOL 


HE 


HE 


Natural Resources 


VOL 


HE 


HE 


Economics , Jobs, Careers 


AG 


AG 


HE 


Citizenship 


HE 


HE 


HE 


Leisure Education 


EPA 


HE 


HE 


Health, Safety 


EPA 


HE 


HE 


Indiv. /Family 


EPA 


HE 


HE 


Communication Arts 


EPA 


HE 


HE 


Intro. /General 


EPA 


HE 


HE 



* In 33% of the Type I counties, the Ag Degreed age it answers 
animal related project phone calls. Whereas in ^5% of Type II 
counties and 311 of III counties, the Home Ec Degreed agent 
answers the phone calls. 

* With the exception of the animal and the economics. Job and 
career projects, the Home Ec Degreed agent coordinates all 
projects in a more counties than the Ag degreed agent. 

* With the exception of animal and the economics, job and career 
projects, the Home Ec Degreed agent answers the phone calls in 
all project areas In more counties than the Ag degreed agent. 



RECOMMENDATIOMS 
Organlxmtional Structure 

1. Administrative staff should meet with counties which indicated 
that Extension Program Assistants were working more than 40 
hours a week. Investigate how job contract is written 
concerning overtime and determine if there is a violation and 
possible legal ramifications. 

2. Re-evaluate the percent of time assigned to each program area 
for both the Ag and the Home Ec degreed agent since the actual 
time spent is not consistent with the assigned time. 



Suggested Organlxatlonal Structure 
for Peroent of Tlae Assigned to Each Prograa Area 



County Typa 




t Degreed 


Ho«e Ee 1 


Degreed 


EPA 


Type I 

Ag CED 




4-H 


CED/CD 


HE 


4-H 


CED/CD 


4-H 


HE 


601 


20S 


20* 


60% 


40% 




100% 




HE CED 


60f 


40t 




60% 


20% 


20% 


100% 




Type II 

Ag CEO 


60S 


20% 


20* 


40* 


60% 






100% 


HE CED 


H0% 


60% 




40% 


40% 


20% 






Type III 

Ag CED 


501 


30* 


20* 


50% 


50% 








HE CED 


SQ% 


50% 


A an 


50% 


?o* 


1 20% 




1 



NOTE: Non CED agent has major leadership for 4-H program 
and 3;jpervi3ion of EPA 
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A professional agent should have che major role in directing 
the rest of the staff in: 

a. Program Leadership Tasks 

b. Program Planning Process Tasks 

c. Volunteer Leader Development Tasks 

d. Curriculum Development Tasks 

e. Special Programs/Interagency Linkages 

Specifically a professional agent should perform the following 
tasks under these categories* 
a« Prograa Leadership 

- coordinate all phases of 4-H/youth program 

* conduct 4-H needs assessment 

* set long term goals for program direction 
design committee structure for 4*H program 

* maintain relationships with and between all committees 

- supervise Extension Program Assistant 

* evaluation of Extension Program Assistant 

b. Prograa Planolng Procaas 

- determine delivery modes for county M-H programs 

- write Plan of Work (POW) 

- conduct 4-H Program Evaluation 

- write Annual 4-*H Accomplishment Report 

- report accomplishment at Annual meeting 

o« VoluntMr Leader DcYelopsent 

- design and conduct orientation ;!nd training for 
new leaders (after design phas^ is completed^ 
professional can train the EPA or volunteer to actual 
conduct training) 

- work with 1-H Advisory Group 

- work with fairboard 

H« Curriculum 

* develop and evaluate educational materials for club use 

* teach volunteers how to work with youth 

- provide subject matter expertise for projects 

e. Special ProgrmBs/ Interagency Linkages 

- consult with other youth organizations 

Regardless of who performs the rest of the tasks» the 
professional agent is ultimately responsible for the program. 

Utilize volunteers in more tasks. 

State specialists should Investigate alternative ways of 
conducting judging and camping programs, so that downsized 
counties can easily participate. 



1 1 




^-H Project I«plea»nt«tlon 



Because subject matter expertise, the major responsibility 
for the 4-H projects should be distributed as follows: 



Ag Degreed Agent 


Hoaie Ee Degreed Agent 


Animals 
Plant Science 
Mechanical Science 
Natural Resources 
Economics /Jobs/Careers 


Citizenship/Community Inv. 
Leisure/Cultural Education 
Health/Safety 
Indlv, /Family 
Communication Arts 
Intro. /General 



Specifically a professional agent should perform the following 
tasks under each project category: 

- coordinate project direction and activities throughout the 
whole year 

- meet with connlttees to design, organize and conduct project 
workshops and other activities 

- answer phone calls 

State t-H Specialists should provide more training and lesson 
plans for project leaders to improve the project implementati * 
at the county level. 
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DETERMINING THE DEGREE OF SUCCESS 
OF 4-H SUMMER CAMP PROMOTION AND PROGRAMMING 



Keith G. Diem, Ph.D. 
County 4-H Agent 
Rutgers Cooperative Extension of Somerset County 
310 MilltownRoad 
Bridgewatcr, NJ 08807 
201-526-6644 

INTRODUCnON 

4-H Summer Camp is a popular and important 4-H activity. It is held annually for 
one week in the summer at one of P o New Jersey 4-H Outdoor Education Centers. In the 
state, the camp program is regarded by many 4-H professionals as more than just a 
obligatofy traditional event but instead, as a meaningful learning experience for children, 
9- 1 3 years of age, who attend as campers. Camp ako provides leadership training for 
counselors, ages 16 and up, and CI.T.'s (campers who are 14 or 15 years of age and 
members of 4-H and participate in a counselor-in-training program before and during 
camp). With the exception of support staff and a few instructors who reside at camp all 
summer, the week's program is determined by the county in attendance and conducted by 
the county 4-H agents and counselors, who are trained by the agents. 

In Somerset County, 4-H Summer Camp is open to non-4-H members as well as 
members. A variety of promotional methods arc used to recruit campers throughout the 
year. At camp, campers who arc not 4-H members are recruited to join 4-H. Thus, camp 
is not only an educational delivery mode, but also a recruitment tool. 

Officially, the objectives of the camp program are to: have fun; learn about the 
outdoors; learn to live, work, and play with others; learn self-reliance; learn some new 
skills and interests; and to introdtK« non-members to the 4-H program. To accomplish 
these objectives, various efforts were made before, during, and after camp — and a variety 
of activities and features were part of camp, including workshops/crafts, swimming, 
boating, hiking, horseback riding, group dynamics/team-building activities, individual and 
team sports, performing arts, awards/recognition, and inspirational/patriotic programs. A 
pre-camp camper orientation was offered and non-4-H members were invited to a county- 
wide 4-H Open House after camp. Most likely resulting from increased ficquency, variety 
and quality of promotion, and the promise of a quality program, camp enrollment increased 
by eight percent in 1988, with the highest total enrollment in at least three years. 

PURI'OSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The primary purpose of this study was to dctemiine how well the objectives of tlie 
camp program were met Specific objectives included determining what capers learned 
by attending camp (through changes in levels of knowledge and skills), how campers 
found out about camp, who or what convinced them to register, why they came to camp, if 
non-4-H members learned about 4-H by attending camp and were interested in joining 4-H, 
to describe the children attending camp, and to determine their opinions concerning the 
camp program. This information would be helpful in determining the degree of success of 
the camp program and camp promotional efforts, and in suggesting improvements for 
future endeavors. 
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PROCEDURES 



This study employed both descriptive survey research and pre-expcrimental 
methodology. A pre-tcst and post-test was used with a self-selected group (all campers 
choosing to register for fjid attend the 1988 Somerset County 4-H Summer Camp, held 
July 18-23 at the Becmerville 4-H Camp). No control group was available. All 1 19 
campers (including six C.I.T.'s) who completed the week at camp participated in the study. 

Portions of the camp application and camp evaluation questionnaire were the same, 
and used for the pre-tcst and post-test, respectively. These questions compared the camp- 
related knowledge levels and skill levels of campers before and after attending the camp 
week. Besides the administrative information requested, both the camper application and 
after-camp evaluation (administered the final day of camp) asked for other information to 
address the study's objectives. Questions were reviewed by other 4-H professionals 
and/or had been field-tested through use in previous (including otiier counties') camp 
evaluation questionnaires. 

The six kno'vledge-mcasuring questions asked campers to tell how much they 
knew about the following: how to enjoy the outdoors, about caring for animals, die 4-H 
pledge, kids not in your school, 4-H, and water safety. Thus, tiie questions measured 
perceived knowledge. Campers were asked to circle tiieir response to each question, on a 
scale of 1 (none) to 6 (quite a lot). 

The 13 skill-measuring questions asked campers how well they could do the 
following: canoe or row a boat, set a table, make friends, raise and respect the flag, work 
witii oUier kids, get along away from home, play on a team, swim, make something with 
your hands, ride a horse, follow directions, try somctiiing new, feel good about yourself. 
Thus, the questions measured perceived skill levels. C:ampers were asked to circle tiieu- 
response to each question, on a scale of 1 (very poorly) to 6 (very well). 

Fiequencies, percentages, modes, and means were used to organize and describe 
the data. 1^-test and post-test scores were compared in two ways. Differences in inean 
scores for the group were compared and the frequency and percent of individuals gaining, 
declining, and staying the same in skill and knowledge levels were calculated. 

Before considering die results of diis smdy, weaknesses in die smdy should first be 
pointed out. Since no control group was used, there is no way to guarantee that gains in 
knowledge and skills resulted from die treatment (attending camp). This was the first time 
this study was conducted. In die future, a comparison group, made up of youth not 
attending the Somerset County 4-H Camp week, may be added to determine if those 
attending developed skills and knowledge which youth not attending did not develop 
during die same time period. Furtheimore, a question will be added to die camp evaluation 
form asking if youdi attending die Somerset County 4-H Camp week had attended any 
other camps since completing die pre-tcst (camp application). This will allow the 
measurement of differences of skills and knowledge gained among youdi who attended 
only Somerset County's camp week, diosc who attended odier camps as well, and diose 
who didn't attend any camp during the same time period. In regard to die descriptive 
aspects of Uiis study, however, the results are completely valid. For instance, descriptions 
of respondents and dieir reports of how they learned about camp were appropriate means to 
address specific objectives of diis study. 
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RESULTS 



A total of 1 16 campers registered for camp, completed the pre test, completed 
camp, and completed the post- test (Three campers left camp prior to camp's conclusion 
for health, personal, or discipline reasons.) 55 percent of campers were not 4-H members. 
Campers had attended camp an average of 1 .6 times, with the most campers (64 percent) 
attending one year. The average age of campers was 1 1 years (27 percent of campers). 56 
percent were female. 



5.00% 



EH 4-H memt)ers 
■ Non-members 

4-H membership status of campers 

Of the 59 campers who were not 4-H members, 71 percent said that they learned 
more about 4-H by attending 4-H Camp, and 47 percent said they would like to join a 4-H 
club. Respondents were able to select all ways they found out about camp. Most campers 
found out about camp through a friend (32 percent), newsletter/mail (27 percent), 4-H 
leader (16 percent), and parent (15 percent). Campers found out about camp from an 
average of 1.7 sources, with the most from one source (58 percent). 23 percent used two 
sources, and 19 percent used three or more. 




Gender of campers 



56.00% 




,44.00% 



□ Male 
B Female 



Number of sources of Information at>out camp 
used by campers 

19.00% 




13 Three or more 
B Two 
B One 



Parents were most often (33 percent) reported as who/what convinced campers to 
sign up, and friends were second most often (30 percent). 95 percent of campers reported 
that they received enough information about how to sign up for camp, what to expect, etc. 
The highest percent (47) of campers reported they came to camp for reasons related to fun 
and/or friendship. 70 percent of campers said they would like lo come back to camp next 
year, and 15 percent said maybe. 
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Sources of Information about camp 



Parent 
4'H leader 
Newsletter/mail 
Friend 




P«rG«m of campttrs using 



More campers increased their knowledge than decreased or experienced no change 
in the following areas: about caring for animals (41 percent), the 4-H pledge (51 percent), 
kids not in your school (43 percent), 4-H (43 percent). 



Knowledge gained by campers 




Percent of campers Increasing knowledge 

More campers increased their skills than decreased or experienced no change in the 
following areas: canoe or row a boat (53 percent), make friends (40 percent), raise and 
respect the flag (40 percent), ride a horse (59 percent). Other areas of knowledge or skill 
development were found to have no net increases in levels. 

Skills gained by campers 



Haise 




Percent of campers gaining skills 
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CX3NCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The camp program can be made as educational as the pir>gram director wants it to 
be and works toward achieving this philosophy. The program must be planned with 
camp's objectives in mind. Evaluation can be conducted to determine how well these 
objectives were met Camp is a pardculariy good delivery mode to teach some important 
life skills, and offer the opportunity of being in an outdoor setting. A major risk of camp 
as an educational delivery mode, or any others which concentrate people for an extended 
period of time, is that bad habits can be shared and learned potentially as readily as positive 
ones. That is why well-trained counselors are essential to make sure every aspect of camp 
is organized carefully, a positive environment is maintained, and educational goals are 
promoted and achieved. 

Promotion of camp can be an effective means to gain more campers. Promotion 
seems to be more effective when done constandy using a variety of channels, not just right 
befcMTfi applications arc due. Knowing that most campers found out about camp frx>m just 
one source emphasizes the need to use many different types of promotion. Using too few 
types runs the risk of missing someone who didn't happen to be exposed (or influenced 
by) the few used. There might also be a threshold level of exposure to promotion before 
the method is recognized. 

Whatever promotion is used, it must communicate a positive and accurate image of 
camp. Considering a major source of information about camp and influence to attend camp 
came from family, friends, and other people; in-person, wond-of-mouth promotion is very 
important. Since parents, specifically, were major sources of information and influence, 
then camp recruitment efforts need to be directed toward them. Less detailed, enthusiasm- 
generating methods probably work well for kids and more detailed information and 
assurance is desired by parents. All communication should be clear and geared to the 
audience it is targeted for. Printed materials should be attractive, well-organized, and 
written at the appropriate reading level. 

Camp can also be used as a good tool for recruiting 4-H members. Prompt follow- 
up to get non-members to join a 4-H club is essential to maintain their interest after 
attending camp. Evaluation of camp helps determine its success at meeting its objectives. 
Effective evaluation can be an integ^ part of routine tasks and be an unobtrusive measure 
of changes in knowledge and skill levels of campers. Findings, if used, lead to 
maximizing the effectiveness of camp as an educational delivery mode which attracts a large 
number of youth to 4-H. 

4/17/89 
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DETEWGNING THE mCREE OF SUCXESS OF 4-H SUMMER CAMP 
PROMOTION AND FKDGRAMMING 

K^ith G. Diem 

Stacy A. Gartin, West Virginia University— Disoossant 

the csmping program developed and titilized by the 4-H corponent of 
the Cocperative Eictensian Service is an exairple of one way in which the 
Extension Service attempts to build young people socially, technically 
and educationally. Evaluation of such programs is vital to the 
existence and mission of the 4-H Program. In order to properly evaluate 
the value of such activities, formative as well as surninative evaluation 
needs to taJce place in order to find out whether the 4-H Canps are 
meeting their objectives. Hie author is to be cotimended for selecting a 
facet of the 4-H Program that needs evaluaticm. 

Questions cmd Oonoems 

The purpose and objectives of the study were clearly stated. Tl^e 
author indicated the a pre-experiinental design of pretest/posttest would 
be used. When one utilizes an instrument to stuJy the objective.: of 
such a canp that relates to social, educationeQ and proroti'- al 
activities, it is extremely inportant that concern is given to the 
reliability and the validity of the instrument itself. A test/retest 
coefficient, or the results of the validaticai study, which indicated 
that the instrument itself was a reliable and valid measure of the 
selected content would have been beneficial. Even thouc^ the instrument 
had been field tested with 4-H professicwTals, ^t appears that numerous 
questions were extreanely general in nature. It was noted that a 6 point 
Likert type scale was used to measure the perceived knowledge of 
calipers. In addition, the instrument utilized a 6 point Likert type 
scale to measure hew well the calipers could perform specific skills. 

The researcher indicated that frequencies, percentages, nodes and 
means would be used to describe his total pt^xilation, as well as 
differences and mean scores would be compcired. May I remind the 
resecurcher that in utilizing a total population parameters are niost 
appropriate in describing your population. It was not clear how the 
differences in mean scores would be ccmpared. The authot is to be 
canmended for doing an excellent jdb of shcuring the results in a very 
concise and apprtpriate manner. Hcwever, one may ask questions of the 
4-H Prcgram cis described by the results. The researcher indicates morfe 
calipers increase their knowledge than decreased or experienced no 
change. It was also noted more canpers increaised their skills than 
decreased or e>periGncGd no change. However, in looking at percentdyeii 
one can also ce concerned with the qpposite in saying tha^ between 41% 
aid 60% of the students did not have an increase in knowledge and 
skills. The researcher utilized a one group pretest/posttest design 
v^iere possibly he should have used a two nonequivalent grocqps. Cairpers 
who have attended the canp previously versus those attending for the 
first time. The researcher may still want to reanalyze his data and 
coTpare new canpers with old canpers. 
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SESSION C (POSTER SESSIONS) 

May 17, 19H9 

mo PRACTICAL APPROACHES TO ANALYZE 
QUALITATIVE DATA 

by 

THOMAS ARCHBR 

MONEY MANAGEMENT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF 
EXTENSION HOME ECONOMISTS 

by 

CATHY FAULCON BOWEN AND JOAN GRIUMACHER 

THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION GAME 

by 

LYNNETTE BRUBAKER 

DETERMINING STAFF DEVELOPMENT NEEDS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 4'H PROFESSIONALS 

by 

PATRICK CARROLL 

USE OF SATELLITE TV IN EXTENSION EDUCATION 

by 

JULIA A. GAMON 

DETERMINING THE ECONOMIC WORTH OF 
VOLUNTEERISM 

by 

VICKI GENOFF 
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Analyzing Qualitative Data 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ERIC 



What are Qualitathe Data? 

Qualitative data are words* not numben Qualitative 
prooedurta of data collection produce narrative 
tnformatkyi. While narrative information could be 
converted into numerical categories, such a process 
would defeat the purposes of the true qualtiative 
evaluator/ 

Qualiutive procedures tend to capture broader and 
more open^nded perspectives about complex 
phenomena. However, these data are often harder to 
i^nnlyjx and summarize. 

Qtiaiiutive evaluaton attempt to expand rather than 
confine understanding. Tney do not necessarily try to 
resolve ambiguity. Rather, they seek »o study a concept 
as it is understood in the context of all those who use it. 
The Qualitative evaluator is concerned with multiple 
realities rather than a single reality.' 



Soine Qualitatire CoPtction Procedures' 

■ WcAT aad tear analyilL Apparent wear or 
accumulation on physical objects. 

■ Pbyskal efMffice analyiis. Residues or other physical 
by-products arc observed. 

■ Case studWs* The experiences and characteristics of 
selected pcnons in a project. 

M Individual Inten1cw«* Individual's raponses and views 

■ GroMf bitcrvtewi. Small groups* responses and views 
m P«fieii» bcttf^n^ Opinions, ideas 

■ Recortb analysis. Records, files, receipts 

■ Lop. Own behavior and reactions recorded 
narratively. 

■ Simub^om, *nn bnsketa.** Person's behavtoc in 
Simulated settings 

M Sodogram. Preference for friends, work and social 
relationships. 

■ System analysla. Components and subcomponents 
and (heir functional inter-depcndcncics are defined 

■ Advtoory, advocate tcnnw. The ideas and viewpoints 
<jf selected persons. 

■ Judkial fwiew. Evidence about activities is weighed 
and assessed. 



Qualitative (Quantitative Analyses 

Quaniilauve data oolleciioii requirei mort preparation 
*imc. the analyits doea noi begin unni all dau is 
collected, and the Hndmp arf luiUble for computer- 
gcnerstcd ubie displays and oompansons 

Qualitative dau csallection flows more the 
C3onicit in which the data is collected Once data 
ccJIccuon hcrna. arwlyiu bcftns. making the arialyiu 
proccsi an integnJ p«rt of the latter sLigcs of data 
ooUcvixm Comptiter programi can aasut in malung 
groupings oT similar phrases. 



Four t^veb of Analysis 

Afialy5»i aid interpretation of qualiUTue daia arc ,k>I 
%?mpk, lect nicai processes Therr are no formal, 
universal r ilea to follow m tnal>/ing and mfcrprctmii 
qualiUUvw dau ANALYSIS u \ht r>rncf^^ nf hrt^g^^g 
order !o the data, organizing *Kat cherr u mio paucms, 
c«icgonc$ and baiic descnptive unjta 

INTERPRETATION involves aitachmg meaning 
and iignificancc to the aoalysu. cipUfninf? de&cnptivT 
pairerm. and loolung Tor relatiomhjp^ and Itnloific^ 
itviong descriptive dlmensjorw ' FrofT^ iht^ point, li tn ;jp 
to the sUkehoider to make JUDOtMFNTS «boi)', am^ 
aligning value lo what hai been '^'^aiyzrO ^n^i 
tnierpreted. 

In any eviluaiion effort it \s helpful lo l<Jok ii ^nur 
distinci levels. Viewing what has been found and v^Kat 
could be the possibiliiiea allows the evalujior and 
SUkehoider to doagrw on InierpfCLrftioni. Jiidgements 
and Recpmmendations wiiKout ever putic g rhe F \r\ti\\\fii 
in ;copardy 

V RndiRfiL What wu uid by ihe panicipanu 

■ iMenMalkMaa. What the findings mean to ihc 
evaluator 

■ JiitfgtiiMM. Art the firtdinp of value lo the 
sukehulder? 

■ RmMHMiillQin. ^^^i should the SUkehoider do^ 



(Qualitative Anaiysas 

0<''?liutive dau artalysis « the process of sy^tcmai^caMy 
searching and arranging the interview traa-^cnpia. 
neldnofcs, ar>d other ma!£ri;»!a accumuUted to mcrcase 
the analyst f understanding of them and to enable the 
analyst to present what was discovered to others ' 

Ttxus Group Interviews. Individual Interviews. Open 
Fnded Quest»oas and dher tvpcj of non-numcncal data 
collectKm tethniqtjes yield qualiutive findings Phese 
consist of opinions and ideas that are expressed ar>d 
endorsed with varying degrees of intensity and with 
varying levels of agreement. 

L'sing obacrveri notes and reviewing tapes, th^mea 
and tdc4s are collected and organized by topr Fhe 
presentntjon of the ftndinp is an ti!einr>» convey bo^h 
genenUy evprened oonvictiofis as ^c'.i as specific ideas 
relevant to the topic under dis^vr^ion • 



Clumctttistia of qitalitatrve analysis:' 

■ It begins as soon as daU oollection begins, end ii 
cnntinuca until the pro|ect is rinished in the eyes of the 
SUkehoider. 

■ Analyst muat be willing to adequately devoie the 
time and other resources lo the tucceuful completion of 
a qualiutive analysis process 

The more slulled people in the process, ihe better 

■ Prooesa must be well defined and rcpeauble (clear, 
venfiabte, replicable). 

W It ts involved and intricate It involves words* context 
in which thoae words were spoken, body language, 
people who change aaswers. responses that are 
sometimes uiuque and hard to categorize. 

■ It IS fun! 

Two apfroicbes to quallUtite data analysts: 

M **S(iMr and sorL** This method is a technically 
sound approach to Qualiutive Analysis. It is used when 
eitftrtiely dct-atled and Hne-tuned analysis is needed It 
receivea its name from the pmcess of iaiung volumes of 
pages of Quahuiive dtu. coding them by pa^ges, 
cutting the pages by these coded passagea. and then 
sorting the pa^aages of sinular codes into Hies or 
envelopes of like code 

This method is expensive in terrm of both hme and 
money It may also loae pan of th? data if the process 
involves only reading, ooding, cut.mg and scning 
passages, with no lutemng to trnnscnpts 

The advantages of this method are that it Icjvcs the 
maienal mostly mUct, and very seldom is anvihing 
gjvcn only a curv>rv l<xik It can aiso be imaginative as 
adding schemes are develof^d 

The **sciHMf and son^ proccfLt. 

( 1 ) Transcribe tjpr< 
il) FdM 
f3) Code 
(4) Bracket 

<5) DiSic^t trsnicnptjons 
(6) GrfXip common topics 
{!) Wnie connective matenal 

a Describe purpose of ihe <Tud> 

b Major research question* io be ^rx^wcrcd 

c Description of »ub»eci.i 

d Deicnption of the qualitative pmc^M 

employed 
f 'Nummary nf rr^nttt 
Ma>n findinfts 



f 
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1 Fir^t major topic 

2 Quotes *hich -irc rrlf^snl 
) Summan/e ahd diwu*^-* 

4 (Add f nter^rr ' jfjorv^ . tudgerr rnn/ 
rect'mmcfidat 'oni) 

■ l/ft<xnied. TliiA is a pmcfcal npprriiich to analy/ing 
(^ualiiaiive data m the senv that the cf«ily trarucnption 
prx>cess ts elimirtatcd while the rti\ Quahty of the 
data IS gamed through listening and re listening to tapes 
rea^fdings of recfKded data 

"The rrvi)Of (Jti^dvsntjgc of thii process is that it 
requires much time dunng the listening prricess h .)lv> 
prtxeeds better if ihe re more than one pefv>n irvoKcd 
with the analysis Since 'hi? analysis pr^xeaa requires 
large blocks of time, scheduling two or more ■inalyM,^ for 
this parpcsis Ttsy nro^c to be difHcult \r>other 
drawback to V)me inalyitis ii that it depends fargety on 
the use of a microKxmiputer and oorrespondfng word 
processing skulks 



Thv obvtouf vdvantngc) of Ihc lrttcgr«lcd uppfXMch to 
qualflittvr did anafyitf ii ihtt H tddi validity lo ihr 
pf<M:/m by l;ivoMr>g at kttx t«f> poofk Through the 
WM o( a word fironettiffif program on a mtcrooomfr^er, 
<he ana)yat can wfty lorl and CilttoHrc ^votcs nnd 
emer^ftg thcnwa u iht diik)ftie dc^lof^ on (he lupe 
By Itftcninf to Upct, one doci not bM the rccMog. mood 
or oofNtit 111 whkh • lUtcmeiit or rooctlon w«a mode. 
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b. 

c. 

d. 
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f. 
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Involvt more than one perton Hi the analyst! 

proooi. 

(2) UttHze Held no(ei is « guide to the (aped dialogue 
Lhlen to tape as a (eitm D^Acots (he emerging 
(hemes, re-littemnf sf necnaary, (o gain consensus 
on wha( ?s beirj said, and (o develop categones for 
(Hemes and ir**nds ihal emerge 
(4) UUlia a micro^ompu(er while hs(emng (o (he (ape 
(o record on[y (hcae relevant qtMUtions, wi(h 
appropriate hti^ u t. and to move passages of 
similar leit to coRtig ioies points in (he analysis 
summary. Soch a ess gready reduces (he 
amount of •'transcription" necessary, while dartfying 
what was said, while i( is being said. 
In addition to noting and reporting the common 
themea, keep track of unique rcsponaes as weM ss 
ideas and iisrights which arise among (he analysts as 
(he pfoeeas develops. 
Try to keep track of the environment In which 
sta(ements were made and (he frequency of individual 
i cspmufcs . Abo try to determine how strongly opinions 
and ideas arc hcM by the subject(s). 
(6) Group uu t m t M i topics. 
(V) Wri(e connective material. 

a Docribe purpose of the s(udy 

Major rwarch ques(ions (o be answered. 
Description of subjects. 
Fea(ores the Qu3li(ative process employed. 
Summary of rtsulu. 
Main findings: 
I Fin( major (oric. 

2. Quotes which are relevant. 

3. Summarise and discuss. 

4. (Add in(erpre(a(ions/judgements/ 
recnmmendations) 



QuafiUthe AjiaJyni hmes 

■ Codbg. Codes are an adempt by (he qualiutive 
analyst to oompreaa vohimes of the written word :nio 
oondae* more manageable (erms. !( is integral in (he 
pr^oeas of dau reduction and data display of Ihr 
qualiutive analysis proccas. A((erhpu are made (o 
devek)p coding schcimcs wi(h a limttad number of 
oiiegofies. 

Advantages of coding include being able to more 
readily manipula(e (he data, and to more eably 
communica(e Hndinp. 

However^ ooding schemes are difTicuh to develop 
The^ is always (he reah(y of ksing (mporu^iC 
information by compressing (wo or more coding 
cateforiea into one. 

At no time in a coding process of quaJiia(tve data 
should words be convened to numbers Quantifying 
qualiutive daU defeats the purpoae of qualiuitve 
anaJysii. 

m "Cte tip** Data or ^'Aa *s." When listening lo 
people Ulk il tt quite evident that almost no one talks in 
complete sentenoca or grammatically perfect Therefore, 
the issue surfaces during transcription and analysts 
whether to forge the spoken word iniO writings that are 
tcocptabte- !t appears that the best f*pf«e*^»a«»o« *yf » 
Uped interview are words actually spoken Any 
manipulation* just to make the printed material 
grammatically oortect. may either inject 
mistntcrpreUlion on the part of the analyst, or mjy noi 
be as accurately received by the user of the cvoluaiion 
Therefore, it is recommended that quotes be left ' a$ ii 



Tn|» mi PMaJa 

■ C MMn aiiaMiHy. Usually, (he results of the quatiiative 
study are obuined from a small sample of subjects who 
may have been KkmiHed by selective means Therefore, 
qualii'^Uve studies do not lend to generaltung results to 
populaiiona 

. o 



I MHk To say the least, qualitative analysis is 

subiecttve Before the qualiutive analyst begins. he/»he 
should detcnmne self opimona. coficeptiona, iCeai, eic , 
so tKit out can be uke not to ''rind what is wanted to 
be found." Evahiators have a reaponaibiHty to study 
thenMetvM, to examine their own predispoaitiom. and to 
make thoaa prwdispaaitioni caplicit. This will allow them 
to ooMidcr the eatem to whkh thdr obaervatkma and 
amiyan iMve bm diMfied by conacious or unoonacioua 
predispoationa.' 

■ Spac^al^ oaaalty. The cardinal principle of 
q^tiuiiva analysis is that causal relationships be ckaHy 
w nerg ew t from and grounded in the dau. The 
ralatkmhip emergea from the dau; it is not imposed on 
H. 
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The report outline:* 



I 



Purpoae of (he evahiation. 

a. Contex( of the evahiation 

b. Evahiation focua. 
Methods dedsionB 

a. Appropriatcncas of methods 

b. What demgn and sampling decisions were 
made, for wha( reasona, and with what 



III 



d 



IV. 



Pteacnution of the dau. 

a. Deacriptivc information about the program 

b. Deacription of rtndingi organixed aroMnd 
evmhiation questiona, iaauca« and concerns 
generated ty deciiion makers and 
infortnatton uaera. 
Analysis of the dau. 
Interprtutions and explanaiions. 

VaKdation and venfication of nndings. 

a. Dcuils about actual impkmenution of 
methods and reporting on any departitres 
from expected procodurta. How was the 
study done? How were the dau actually 
collected? 

b. Credibility of the Hndinp. 
Concltiaion and recommendations. 

a. What are the basic Hndings? 

b. What arc the implicatiom of the findings? 

c. What are the recommendations? 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF EXTENSION HOME ECONOMISTS 
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The Pennsylvania State University 
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RATIONALE 



Money uianagement is a concern of individuals and families of all income levels. In 
recent years, extension educatcvs have been charged by national f jctension guidelines to 
emphasize this area (United States Department of Agriculture, 1988). Several researchers 
have documented, however, that financial management is an area in which extension home 
economists often lack expertise (Lown, 1985; Stephenson, 1986; Ussery, 1964). Other 
researchers (McKenna & Nickols, 1986; Ulrichson & Hira, 1985) have suggested that 
extension educators are in a good positicm to provide money management information to 
individuals who arc not reached by private businesses or other public education agennes. 



The primary purpose of this study was to determine areas of money management in 
which county extension home economists needed additional training. 



Seven areas of money management that had been previously validated by a panel of 
experts were investigated in this study: budgeting, consumer financial services, consumer 
credit, risk management, retirement, estate planning, and investments. The Borich Model 
of Needs Assessment (Borich, 1980) provided the foundation for the instrumentation and 
data analysis procedures used in the study. The instrument was pilot tested in four states 
and then rcAniewed by an Extension evaluation specialist and home economics district 
specialists. The instrument was then used to collect data from the population of county 
home economics agents in a midwestem state. Ninety- three percent of the agents 
responded to the survey. 



- Few agents had received formal training (classes) in areas of money management. 

Agents with formal training tended to be recent graduates of a degree program. 

- Most agents had attended one or more workshops on financial management during the 

past five years. 

- Budgeting was the area that agents perceived to be most important to their job 

responsibilities. The agents also perceived themselves to be most knowledgeable 
and capable of teaching budgeting. 

- Discrepancy scores indicate d that high priority areas for training are estate planning, 

risk management, and retirement. 



- Agents need additional training in the areas of estate planning, risk management, and 

retirement 

- Agent training is not needed in the area of budgeting. 



PURPOSE 



METHOD 



FINDINGS 



CONCLUSIONS 
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Poster Session 

The Cooperative Extension Game 
Lynnette Brubaker 
Agricultural and Extension Education Department 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Cooperative Extension and its complexities is not totally understood 
by the public. Many people know about Extension programs, yet may have 
little perception of the whole organization. Following a literature review of 
simulation games' designs and their educational effectiveness, a specific 
game was designed **bout Cooperative Extension. The Cooperative 
Extension Game vdemonstrates the program planning process and provides 
participants with background information about Cooperative Extension. 

Audiences: •Newly formed or established advisory 

committees 
•4-H groups (volunteers, members) 
•New extension employees 
•Undergraduate/graduate students 

The game has been designed for a number of teams to play at one 
time (5-6 persons/team). All/2 hours game session is needed for 
effective participation and debriefing. A facilitator knowledgeable of 
Extension is required for the gaming session. Other game items needed 
are: a gameboard, cards, a die, and a tally sheet. The Cooperative 
Extension Game provides an alternate technique to increase the public's 
awareness of the Extension system. 



Tc receive a copy of the game, please send your name, address, and 
$4.00 to Lynnette Brubaker, 110 Armsby, University Park, PA, 16802. 
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Determining Staff Development Needs of Pennsylvania 4-H 

Professionals 

Patrick J. Carroll, Master of Education Candidate 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Purpose 

The primary purpose of this study currently in process Is to determine areas of 
professional competence In which county 4-H agents in Pennsylvania need additional 
training. 

Obiectivfts 

The following set of objectives were formulated for the study: 

1. To determine Pennsylvania 4-H professionals' perceived relative 

importance In 25 key skill areas derived from the 4-H Professional 
Research and Knowledge Taxonomy (4-H PRK). and two skill areas relating 
to youth Issues programming. 

2. To determine Pennsylvania 4-H professionals' perceived relative 
educational needs In 25 key skill areas derived from the 4-H Professional 
Research and Knowledge Taxonomy (4-H PRK), and two skill areas relating 
to youth Issues programming. 

3. To determine if there is a relationship between the number of years as a 
4-H professk>nal, educational background, region, type of county, the 
agent's primary program responsibility, and Pennsylvania 4-H 
professksnals' perceived relative importance and educational needs in 25 
key skill areas derived from the 4-H Professksnal Research and Knowledge 
Taxonomy (4-H PRK), and two skill areas relating to youth issues 
programming. 

4. To determine Pennsylvania 4-H professionals' preferred methods and 

strategies for learning the identified skills. 

Need for tha Rhiriy 

The following contribute to the need to determine :he staff development needs of 
4-H professionals in Pennsylvania: 

• "Youth at Risk" added to National Initiatives 

• Many new county 4-H staff 

• Increase in multi-county programming 

• New program responsibilities 

• College of Agriculture administrative reorganization 

• Human resources emphasis 

• Replicate study by Roger Rennekamp (1987) 

Population 

A census of all extension agents in F >nnsylvania with 4-H responsibilities. 
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De5i9n of the Study 

The study will be descriptive survey research. Rennekamp's mstrurnent will be 
used Witt two items added. The Borich Model of Needs Assessment (1980) will guide the 
instrument development, data collection and analysis. Borich viewed training needs as 
the discrepancy between what is and what should be. 

The study will be completed by August, 1989. Recommendations to revise in- 
service programs to reflect needed competencies will be proposed. 
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Tips on the Use of Satellite TV in Extension Education 
Pmyram Contgnt 

* Planning - Include some members of the intended audience when making 
plans for the satellite program. 

* Length - Break programming into short segments. People are used to 
watching TV in short doses. 

* Local Programming - Plan carefully what will go on at down-link sites 
before and after the satellite program. Suggest discussion questions, local 
speakers, and local demonstrations. Provicte hand-outs and resource lists. 

* Studio Audience - Have a live audience and include shots of them to add 
interest to the satellite presentation. 

* Panelists - Maximum number of panelists is four. More than that and the 
audience has difficulty remembering who is who and why are they on the 
panel. 

Downlink Sites 

* Convenient - Identify target audience and how far they are willing to travel. 

* Hosts - Find those people who are interested in the topic. Businesses, 
conmiunity colleges and private individuals arc all possibilities in addition to 
extension offices. 

* Price* - Find out beforehand what the downhnk charges will be. 

* Extra Sites - Publicize the transponder number widely enough so that 
anyone interested who has a dish may see the program. 

Call-in Prwramis 

* Sites - If there are a large number of sites, limit the call-in capability to just 
part of them. 

* Questions - Consider having the questions called in off the air so that they 
may be sorted and screened. 

* Help - Line up people to answer the phones and help sort the questions. 
Julia Gamon. Agricultural Education. Iowa State University 
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The Inporcance and need for nonprofit organizations to demonstrate cost 
effectiveness has Increased due to political and economic pressures. In order for 
managers of voluntary organizations to demonstrate accountability and cost effect- 
iveness of volunteer programs, an economic value must be determined for volunteer 
labor. This section will focus on the frequently cited methods for determining the 
economic value of volunteer ser/lces, Thrse methods include: total hourly 
compensation; minimum rate; ecalvalency rate; professional Vtite; and true value 
assessment or equivalency modal. 

Recent attention has been r^lven to methods of quantifying the value of 
volunteer work. "One of the first major efforts by researchers In the field of 
voluntarism has been an attempt to establish the importance of the voluntary sector 
In the U.S. economy by employing a number of different techniques" (Stam and 
Stlnscn). Stam and Stlnson credit Wolozin for Initiating this work. 

Total Hourly Compensation : Uolozln feels that obtaining data on the "total 
hourly compensation" rather than just wages or salary is important. Because fringe 
benefits have become an Increasingly important part of employment such data more 
closely indicate the true cost of service. Uolozln collected total annual compensa- 
tion information for full-time employees from the Department of Commerce. He 
divided these figures by the Department of Labor estimates of average annual hours 
of work. The data were collected for three major occupational areas; wholesale and 
retail trade; services; and finance, Insurance and real estate. Tliese calculations 
gave Wolozin the imputed hourly compensation for each occupational grouping. The 
results of the three occupational areas were averaged in the 1970 's to obtain the 
"Imputed hourly compensation" of $4.68 per hour for volunteer services. This flgvire 
represents the marketplace value rather than the "opportunity cost." Recently, 
VOLUNTEER updated the figure to $6,50 to reflect inflation (McCurley; Karn, Mon^y 

TfllKi: Part 1)» 

Minimum Rate : One of the most simplistic methods for establishing a value for 
volunteers services is explained by McCurley. He calculates the "minimum rate'* 
model in two ways. The first Is $2.00 per hour figure which is used in legislation 
written by the 96th Congress regarding volunteers. The second is the current 
minimum wage of $3.35. The major record keeping requirements for the "Minimum Rate'* 
model Is the verification of total volunteer hours worked. 

Equivalency Rate : A more accurate accounting of the value of volunteer 
services utilizes an equivalency formula. According to McCurley the "equivalency 
figure" model presents several different ways to calculate the hourly wage for 
volunteer services. The first method requires a job description for a1 1 volunrppr 
positions. Volunteer Job descriptions are necessary for comparison with paid vaff 
Job classifications. V^e second method determines the value of volunteer hours by 
comparing statistics obtained from the Labor Department regarding the average area 
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wage. The last method for the equivalency model is the use of state or local wage 
averages to determine the hourly basis for volunteer services. This merhcd provides 
a means for determining market comparisons. 

PrgfeSSional Rate: The -professional rate" model utilizes the standard fees of 
a profession when professional services are volunteered. These figures only should 
be used within a professional framework. For example, If a Certified Public 
Accountant (CPA) volunteers to audit the books of a nonprofit organization then the 
economic value of that service would be detemined by multiplying the number of 
volunteer hours by a CPA's regular hourly fee (McCurley) . On the other hand, if a 
CPA volunteered to deliver meals to shut-ins the professional rate would not apply. 

Ime Value. Assessment or Equivalency Model- Kam suggests that the biggest 
challenge to organizations and institutions using volunteer services is to find a 
system which parallels volunteer Jobs with paid staff classifications. To do this 
Karn suggests a process called "the true value assessment process." The process has 
five major steps. First, establish an annual salary for each volunteer based on the 
beginning step of an equivalent paid job classification grade. Second, determine 
the value of the benefits for the equivalent position which included PICA, retire- 
ment, workman's compensation, life and medical insurance coverage. This sum plus 
the annual salary will determine the annual compensation package for equivalent paid 
and volunteer positions. Third, determine the annual number of work hours for each 
classified job. The standard is 2080 hours per year for a typical 40 hour week. 
Fourth, determine in hours the number of holiday, vacation and sick leave allowed 
for each employee. Subtract these hours from the annual number of work hours 
already determined. This calculation will give the actual hours worked annually. 
Fifth, divide the annual compensation package (wages plus benefits) by the number of 
actual hours worked to determine the equivalent hourly purcnase price. This figure 
should provide a more accurate accounting of the hourly value of volunteer work as 
volunteers only report cctual hours contributed. Karn contends that no absolute 
formula for determining the economic value of a volunteer is possible and that the 
process will vary slightly depending on the organization or program, Karn warns 
that the "true value assessment process"* which is an extension of the "equivalency 
model" is a "..,bold and unapologetlc system" because It tends lo document the value 
of volunteer contribution significantly higher than many of the other methods. Karn 
feels that this process provides the most defensible method of establishing the true 
dollar value of volunteer service. 

Karn, N.G. "Money Talks: A Guide to Establishing the True Dollar Value of Volunteer 
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ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITMENT OF AGENTS 
IN THE WEST VIRGINIA EXTENSION SERVICE 



Roger W. Wright 

Assistant Extension Specialist 

Farm Management 

West Virginia Extension Service 

P.O. Box 6108 

Agricultural Science .'i -iding 
Morgantown, WV 26505-6 108 
(304)293-4801 



Stacy A. Gartin 

Layle D. Lawrence 

Kerry S. Odell 

Agricultural Education 
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College of Agriculture and Forestry 

Morgantown, WV 26506-6108 
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Agriculture has always been one of the largest and most important industries in 
the United States. Congress recognized this by creating the Land-Grant Colleges in 
1862 and Experimental Stations in 1884 in each state to better educate the people of 
rural America. The Cooperative Extension Service was formed with the passage of 
the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. This act states that the Extension service was ' created 
to aid in diffusing among the people of the United States, useful and practical infor- 
mation on subjects related to agriculture and home economics and encourage ap- 
plication of the same" (Joint United States Department of Agriculture and National 
Association of State Universities and l^nd-Grant Colleges, 1983, p. 3). 

An extension agent must be committed to his or her job to be totally effective. 
Mottaz (1986) asserts that "Recent studies indicate that organizational commitment 
may have consequences for job performance (Mowday, Porter, and Dubin, 1974; 
Porter et al., 1976; Steers, 1977), absenteeism (Smith, 1977; Steers, 1977), and turn- 
over (Ham, Katerberb and Hulin, 1979: Porter et al., 1976; Koch and Steers, 1978; 
Angle and Perry, 1981). Thus, organizational commitment would appear to be re- 
lated to organizational effectiveness" (p. 483). A committed agent will make an 
extra effort in order to disseminate the knowledge the people of America have the 
right to receive. Conversely, an agent with less organizational commitment may noi 
want the added duties which the job entails. 



This study was conducted to determine the major factors related to organiza- 
tional commitment among county agents in the West Virginia Extension Ser- 
vice( WYES). The study also sought to determine the level of commitment among 
agents in the WVES. the relationships between organizational commitment and job 
characteristics, and the relationship between organizational commitment and work 
experiences. 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
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METHODOLOGY 



Population 

The population for this study consisted of county extension agents employed by 
West Virginia Lniversity from November 17, 1987 to January 25, 1988. Of the 119' 
agents surveyed, 1 13 (92 ^^r) responded with usable questionnaires. 

Design and Instrumentation 

The descriptive metl.od of research was used in this study to obtain the data 
necessary to answer the research objectives. Data were collected by mail question- 
naires. The questionnaire included four main sections. The first section was 
designed to gather information on demographic antecedents; the second section con- 
sisted of ten statements that measured job characteristics; the third section consisted 
of 27 statements designed to measure work experiences; and the final section con- 
tained 15 statements which measured the respondent's level of organizational com- 
mitment. The statements were measii ed on a four point, Likert-type scale that 
ranged from strongly disagree (1) to strongly agree (4). 

Validity and Reliability of the instrument 

The main questionnaire was examined for content validity by faculty members 
at West Virginia University. The reliability of the Likert-type scale was established 
using Cronbach's alpha statistical techniques. The reliability coefficient for the in- 
strument was .90. 

Data coHeciiun 

A questionnaire was mailed to all individuals in the population on December 
15, 1987 with a cover letter signed by Dr. Rachel B. Tompkins, Associate Vice Presi- 
dent for University Extension and Public Service. Of the population surveyed 1 13 
(92 9c) responded. Non-response bias was determined by comparing late respon- 
dents with early respondents. Responses were found to be similar. 

Data analy'^is 

Data were analyzed using the (SPSSX) Statistical Package for the Social Scien- 
ces, at the computer center facilities of West Virginia University. For each of the 
variables of this study, descriptive data were analyzed in the form of frequencies, per- 
centages, and measures of central tendency. Data were recorded and presented in 
tabular form based on ranked means and standard deviations. A descriptive narra- 
tive was used in combination with the tabulated figures to explain and interpret the 
findings. 
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Correlational techniques were inrorporated to establish the relationships be- 
tween the antecedents and consequences. Pearsons Product Moment Correlational 
Coefficients or Point-biserial Correlation Coefficients were con^puted between each 
antecedent and the consequence; organizational commitment. The measure of 
relationships in this study were described based on the scale by Davis { 1971). 

SUMM.\RY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Characteristics of the Population 

The population for this study were the West Virginia Cooperative Extension 
r^ents employed by West Virginia University. Data were collected on the following 
variables. 

Age 

Over 50 % of the agents were under the age of 40. The mean age of the respon- 
dents was 41.81 with a standard deviation of 10.16. There was a moderate relation- 
ship (r - .34) between age and organizational commitment. This indicates that 
older agents are m.ore committed to the West Virginia Extension Service than are 
younger agents. 

Ciender 

Slightly over half of the respondents were female. The accessible population 
consisted of 57 females and 55 males. There was a negligible relationship (r = .06) 
between gender and organizational commitment. This indicates that males will be 
just as committed to the WVES as females. 

Marital Stuius 

Slightly over three-fourths of the respondents were married. It was suspected 
that married agents would have more organizational commitment than single agents. 
There was a low relationship (r = .25) between an agent's marital status and his/her 
level of organizational commitment. This indicates that married agents are no more 
committed to the WVES than single agents. 

Tenure 

The mean tenure was 13.78 years. The majority (61 %) of the county agents 
had 15 years or less experience in the extension service. Data show a low relation- 
ship (r = .22) between an agent's time in the extension service and his/her level of 
organizational commitment to the WVES. It can be concluded that there is little 
relationship between tenure and organizational commitment. 
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Table 1 

Aye. Gender. Marital Status, ami Tenure of t he Popiihitinn 



Variable N Percentage Mean (r) 
Age: 

26 to 30 13 11.5 

31(o35 20 17.7 

36 to 40 29 25.7 

41 to 45 11 9.7 

46 to 50 13 11.5 

51 to 55 9 8.0 

56 to 60 7 6.2 

61 and over 7 6.2 

Missing value 4 3.5 

Total 113 100.0 41.81 .34 
Gender: 

Female 57 50.4 

Male 55 48.7 

Missing value I 0.9 

Total 113 100.0 .06 

Marital Status: 

Married 88 77.9 

Single 24 212 

Missing value 1 0.9 

Total 113 100.0 .25 
Tenure: 

5 years or less 22 19.5 

6 to 10 28 24.8 
11 to 15 19 16.7 
16 to 20 20 17.7 
21andui) 22 19.5 
Missing value 2 1.8 

Total 113 100.0 13.78 .22 
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Major area of emphnsis 



/.s was suspected the majority of agents spent the major portion of their time 
dealing with 4-H, agriculture and forestry and home economics. This accounted for 
over 95 % of the responses. There was no relationship (r = .00) between an agent's 
major area of concern and his/her level of organizational commitment. 

Education 

Newly hired agents are required to have a Master's degree, thus a large portion 
of agents were expected to have a Master's degice. Slightly over three-fourths of the 
agent's surveyed did so. There was a negative negligible relationship (r = -.04) be- 
tween the education level of an agent and the agent's organizational commitment to 
the WVES. It can be concluded that more education will not make agents more 
committed to the West Virginia Extension Service. 

Ma jor field of study 

Slightly over three-fourths of the agents majored in either agriculture or home 
economics. There was a negligible relationship (r = .03) between an agent's college 
major and his/her level of organizational commitment. It can be concluded that 
regardless of an agents major in college, organizational commitment to the WVES 
remains constant. 

State of origin 

Slightly less than four-fifths of the agents who responded to the survey indicated 
that they were West Virginia natives. It was expected that West Virginians would 
show more commitment to the WVES than non-natives. There was a low relation- 
ship (r = . 15) between an agent's place of origin and organizational commitment. 
This indicates that an agent that is native to West Virginia might be slightly more 
committed to the WVES than other agents but not appreciably. 
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Table 2 



Program Responsibility. Level of Education. Major Field of 
Study, and State of Origin of the Population 



Variable 



Program Responsibility: 
Agriculture and Forestry 
Home Economics 
4-H 

Comm. & Nat. Res. Dev. 
Administration 
Missing value 
Total 

Level of Education: 
B.S./B.A. 
M.S./M.A. 
Ph.D./Ed.D. 
Missing value 
Total 

Major Field of Study: 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Other 

Missing value 
Total 

State of Origin: 
West Virginia 
Other 

Missing value 
Total 



N Percentage (r) 



36 3L9 

30 26.5 

42 37.1 

1 0.9 

1 0.9 

3 2.7 

1 13 100.0 .00 

18 15.9 

91) 79.6 
3 2.7 
2 1.8 

1 13 100.0 .04 

47 41.6 

41 36.3 

24 21.2 
1 0.9 

1 13 100.0 .03 

89 78.7 

23 20.4 
I 0.9 

113 100.0 .15 
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Joh rharacten\tifs 



Job aiimnomy 

Job autonomy refers to the amount of freedom agents have in carrying out their 
work. The mean response to questions regarding job autonomy was 3.14. Agents 
generally agreed that they had freedom in regard to their work. There was a negli- 
gible relationship (r = .01) between job autonomy and organizational commitment. 
It can be concluded that the amount of freedom an agent has on the job has little in- 
fluence on the level of commitment towards the WVES. 

Skill variety 

The mean response to questions regarding skill variety was 3.12. Skill variety 
refers to the variety of different activities that are involved in carrying out an agent's 
work. The mean of 3.12 indicated that most agents agree that there is variety in their 
jobs. There was a negligible relationship (r = .06) between skill variety and an 
agents level of organizational commitment. It can be concluded that the variety in 
an agent's job has little impact on organizational commitment to the WVES. 

Task identity 

Task identity measures the degree to which the job requires completion of a 
work and is identifiable as an agent's piece of work. Overall, the mean response to 
task identity was 3.03. This indicates that most agents agree that they do identify a 
job as their own. Task identity had a negligible relationship (r = .09) with agents 
level of organizational commitment. It can be concluded that agent's with high 
levels of task identity were no more committed to the West Virginia Extension Ser- 
vice than were agents with low levels of task identity. 

Feedback 

Feedback can be defined as the degree to which agents obtain direct and clear 
information about the effectiveness of their performance. The overall mean for 
feedback was 2.31. This indicates that agents feel they are not getting sufficient feed- 
back on their performance. There was a moderate relationship (r = .30) between 
feedback and organizational commitment. It can be concluded that agents tend to 
be more committed to the West Virginia Extension Service if they feel they are 
receiving an adequate amount of feedback on their job performance. 
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Table 1 

Summary Statistics for Job Characteristics 



Variable 



N 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



(r) 



Job Autonomy 
Skill Variety 
Task Identity 
Feedback 



112 
112 
112 
112 



3.16 
3.12 
3.03 
2.31 



.48 
.57 
.60 
.73 



.0050 
.0636 
.0921 
.2957 



Rating Scale: 

4. - Strongly Agree 

3. - Agree 



2. - Disagree 

1. - Strongly Disagree 



Work Experiences 



First-year job challenge 

First-year job challenge is the degree to which the job provides a substantial 
challenge or interest to agents during the first year of their service. The overall 
mean response by the county agents to job challenge was 3.07. Most agents felt that 
their jobs as extension agents were challenging. There was a moderate relationship 
(r = .39) between first-year job challenge and organizational commitment. It can be 
concluded that agents tend to be more committed to the West Virginia Extension 
Service if they perceived their jobs were challenging and interesting. 

Peer group cohesion 

Peer group cohesion is the feeling of closeness among agents. The overall 
mean response for peer group cohesion was 2.96. This indicates that agents feel a 
sense of companionship with other agents. There was a negligible relat'onship (r = 
.05) between peer group cohesion and organizational commitment. It .-an be con- 
cluded that a feeling of solidarity among agents has little influence on an agents level 
of commitment towards the WVES, 
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Personal import.-) nee 



Personal importance is the extent to which agents feel that they are making sig- 
nificant and appreciated contributions to the organization. The overall mean 
response by agents was 2.79. Most agents agreed that they were making important 
contributions to the WVES. There was a substantial relationship (r = .52) between 
personal importance and organizational commitment. This is the strongest correla- 
tion found in this study. It can be concluded that agents who feel they are making 
important contributions to the WVES have a higher level of organizational commit- 
ment. 

Self image reinforcement 

Self image reinforcement is the extent to which agents are encouraged to be- 
have in ways that represent their true feelings and attitudes. The overall mean 
response by agents regarding self image reinforcement was 2.78. This indicates that 
agents generally agreed that they were encouraged to behave according to their true 
feelings. There was a moderate relationship (r = .44) between self image reinforce- 
ment and organizational commitment. It can be concluded that agents who feel they 
are encouraged to freely express their true attitudes are more likely to have higher 
levels of commitment to the West Virginia Extension Service. 

Realization of expectations 

Realization of expectations refers to how an agent's expectations of the job re- 
lates to what the agent found on the job. The overall mean response for realization 
of expectations was 2.71. This indicates that most agents felt that their expectations 
met what with what they found on the job. There was a moderate relationship (r = 
.38) between realization of expectations and organizational commitment. It can be 
concluded that agents who are aware of what is expected of thtm when entering the 
WVES will be more committed to the organization. 

Group atr^udes towards the West Virginia Extension Service 

Group attitudes refers to the attractiveness of the work group towards the or- 
ganization. The mean response by agents for group attitudes was 2.69. This i di- 
cates that most agents feel that other agents look positively upon the WVES. There 
was a moderate relationship (r = .45) between group attitudes and organizational 
commitment. It can be concluded that agents tend to be more committed to the 
WVES if they work with other agents who express positive attitudes towards the 
WVES. 
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Rolg clarity 



Role clarity is the extent to which agents understand what they are supposed to 
do on the job. The overall mean response for role clarity was 2.s2. This indicates 
that agents feel they do not adequately understand what is expected of them on the 
job. There is a moderate relationship (r - .38) between an agent's role clarity and 
the level of organizational commitment. It can be concluded that the more agents 
understand what is expected of them on the job, the higher the level of organization- 
al commitment. 



Table 4 



Summary Statistics for Work Experiences 



Variable 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


(r) 


Job Challenge 


111 


3.07 


.49 


.3837 


Peer Group Cohesion 


113 


2.96 


.51 


.0504 


Personal Importance 


113 


2.79 


.51 


.5197 


Self Image Reinforcement 


113 


2.78 


.54 


.4434 


Rf ''''"'ation of Expectations 


111 


2.71 


.57 


.3848 


Group Attitudes 


112 


2.69 


.51 


.4490 


Kole Clarity 


112 


2.42 


.77 


.3831 



Rating Scale: 

4. - Strongly Agree 2. - Disagree 

^ - Agree 1. - Strongly Disagree 



This study's findings were generally consistent with the findings of other re- 
searchers. The highest indicators of organizational commitment found in this study 
were personal reinforcement, group attitudes towards the WVES, self image reinfor- 
cement, first-year job challenge, realization of expectations, role clarity, feedback 
and age. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations were suggested by the researcher based on the 
findings of this study. 

1. This study should be replicated to determine organizational commitment by 
personnel in other areas of the extension service such as extension specialists and state 
administrators. 
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2. A study should be conducted to determine the relationship between organiza- 
tional commitment and absenteeism and turnover among agents in the West Virginia 
Extension Service. 

3. A study should be conducted using different variables which may relate to or- 
ganizational commitment such as salary, central life interests and job satisfaction. 

4. County extension agents should be made to feel they are making significant and 
appreciated contributions to the WVES. This could be done through the distribution 
of plaques, certificates, letters of recommendations or other appropriate recognition 
methods. 

5. The extension service should make an efLrt to keep morale high among exten- 
sion agents. 

6. The WVES should encourage agents to express their true feelings and attitudes. 

7. The WVES should design the agent's first year to be exciting and challenging. 

8. County extension agents should be made more aware as what to expect during 
the first year of work. 

9. Extension service job descriptions should be developed so that agents clearly 
understand their job responsibilities. 

10. Agents should receive more feedback on their job performance from the West 
Virginia Extension Service. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITMENT OF AGENTS 
IN THE WEST VIRGINIA EXTENSION SERVICE 



Roger W. Wright 
West Virginia Extension Service 
Stacy A. Gartin, Layle D. Lawrence, and Kerry S. Odell 
\Vest Virginia University 

Cathy F. Bowen-Pennsylvania State University — Discussant 

The topic of this report is certainly of interest and concern to those 
associated with Cooperative Extension across the country. Administrators 
who can facilitate changes to improve commitment could benefit from some 
of the information in this study. The paper is well organized with a sufficient 
number of subheadings which facilitated reading. 

The introduction, although brief, provides a good overview of the 
history of the Cooperative Extension. However, I suggest including the 1890 
land grant institutions in future summaries about the land grant system. The 
purpose of the study is clear and stated succincdy. However, I could not find 
a definition of organizational commitment, the focus of the study. 

Several mechanical errors in the paper were noted. Among them: 
1. unnumbered pages; 2. incomplete reference list; 3. unacceptable style in 
references listed, (titles of publication not underlined or in bold type); 
4. misspelled words; 5. inconsistent numbering of tables; (two tables labeled 
"Table 1" ) ; and 6. inconsistent reporting of data in the text and in table, 
(Table 1 entided "Summary Statistics for Job Characteristics." ~ the 
reported mean for ;ob autonomy in the table is 3.16 while the text reports a 
mean of 3.14). Thi^ could be eliminated by additional proofreading. 

The researchers indicated that validity was established using faculty 
members at West Virginia University and reliability of the instrument 
established using Cronbach's alpha technique. These are necessary and 
important steps if results from the smdy are to be useful. Clarification on 
which faculty members (English, Biology or faculty with expertise in the 
area studied) would be helpful. Also, what data were used to establish the 
reliability of the instrument, data from the population or some other group? 
There was no information relative to a pilot test of the instrument. Was one 
conducted? 

While the tables throughout the report were useful for obtaining a 
quick view of the findings some changes are suggested. Table 1 entitled 
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"Age, Gender, Marital Status, and Tenure of the Population" and Table 2 
entitled "Program Responsibility, Level of Education, Major Field of Study, 
and State of Origin of the Population," might be clearer if some indication of 
the reported relationships between organizational commitment and the 
independent variables was included in the tide. Along the same line, the text 
indicates that two types of correlations coefficients were computed, Point- 
biserial and Pearson product-moment, yet only die symbol for the most 
common correlation, Pearson product-moment, was used in the tables. A 
footnote or change in symbols to indicate which relationships were computed 
with Point-biserial correlations would be helpful. Davis* convention was 
used to describe the strength of the relationships between organizational 
commitment and the demographic variables. This was helpful and provided 
consistency in the paper for reporting the strength of the relationships. 

Generalizability of a study is important. The authors report that early 
and late respondents were compared to determine nonresponse bias and 
thereby forming a case for generalizmg the findings to the entire population. 
Again, this was an important and appropriate step in increasing the usefulness 
of research findings. Some indication of which variables early and late 
respondents were compared on would add clarity to this report. Were they 
compared on all variables in die study or were selected variables used? An 
altemative method to determine nonresponse bias would be to compare the 
respondents with the nonrespondents on selected demographic variables such 
as the age, gender, marital stams, and tenure. This infomiation would be 
available in the personnel files of the West Virginia Cooperative Extension. 

Although the authors indicated the findings of this smdy were 
consistent with those of other researchers, citations of these studies were not 
provided. Consideration might be given to citing these studies. One such 
study by Van Tilburg (1987) that concerned the turnover intentions of Ohio 
Cc-operative Extension County Agents might be among those the authors had 
in mind when making this statement. 

Perhaps some of the questions I raised might have been clarified if the 
page limitation was not a factor in diis report. Overall, I believe the study 
is one of merit and would be a good contribution to die literature after some 
of the question raised are clarified. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 

Minnesota 0)unty Extension Agents are college-trained professionals 
who carry out informal education programs in agriculture, home economics, 
4-H youth, and community & natural resoiurce development. They are 
employed by the Minnesota Elxtension Service, created by the federal Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914 as the third arm of the teaching-research-outreach land- 
grant university system. County Extension Agents are expected to organize 
learning experiences that lead to educational change by men, women and 
youth of Minnesota. Because of this mission, they are often referred to as 
change agents. 

Federal, state and local demands for accountability of public funds have 
increased pressure on State Cooperative Extension Services to show 
educational impact on its clientele. In Minnesota, McCubbin and Patterson 
(1984) studied the psychological and ph3rsical effects of stressors on County 
Extension Agents. They found that "clientele needs/demands" and "expect 
too much of self were the key stressors mentioned by over 70 percent of 
the 44 agents sampled 

B. PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of this study, done in 1985, was to gather more information 
and develop a better understanding of the stressors related to "expect too 
much of self' by Minnesota County Extension Agents. The focus was on 
agent perceptions and self-expectations as they carried out nine roles that 
had been identified as central to the job of a county agent (Brown, 1980). 
It was expected that the importance given to these roles by agents would 
influence job performance and be a source of stress. Another source cf job 
stress was identified as a set of six work-related varial 'es. Goal of the study 
was to determine the influence by these two sourceti of stress on County 
Extension Agents' self-expectations, and make recommendations to Minnesota 
Extension Service administrators regarding methods for coping with this 
phenomenon. 

Three operational objectives were stated for the study "expect 
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too much of self by Minnesota County Extension Agents. These were stated 
as follows: 

1. Determine the most important change agent roles that Extension 
Administration expects Minnesota County Extension Agents to carry 
out, and measure their relative importance among these agents. 

2. Acquire appropriate, validated scales to measiu'e several work-related 
variables that appear to have a bearing on self-expectations of the 
Minnesota County Ebctension Agents as they carry out their roles. 

3. Collect data to infer or generalize about the concept "expect too 
much of seir as it applies to Minnesota County Extension Agents. 

The questions the study attempted to answer through collection and 
interpretation of the data from the Minnesota County Extension Agents 
were phrased as follows: 

a) Assuming the self-expectations for work by Minnesota County 
Extension Agents flow from the nine change agent roles identifed in this 
study, to what extent do they rate these roles highly and to what extent do 
they place differing values on each of the roles? 

b) Assuming that self-expectations of the agents also flow from the 
work-related variables included in this study, to what extent do Minnesota 
County Extension Agents: 

* Express a conunitment to the Elxtension organization? 

* Perceive effective goal setting for their positions? 

* Report feelings of job-related tension? 

* Indicate involvement in their jobs? 

* Have high levels of internal motivation? 

* Give evidence of motivation through intrinsic rewards? 

c) In reflecting upon the relative importance attributed to the change 
agent roles and responses to the work-related scales, what new picture can 
we create regarding "expect too much of self by Minnesota County 
Extension Agents in terms of supervision and future leadership? 



The procedures used in developing and conducting this study included; 
a) development of a theoretical framework, b) identification of the nine 
important change agent roles, c) selection of appropriate work-related 
variables, d) creation of a suitable instrument for collecting data, and 
e) proper analysis of the data. 



The fundamental role of the Minnesota County Extension Agent is 



C. PROCEDURES 



a) Theoretictd Framework 




(2) 
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creating educational change. In this role, the agent follows a process of 
identifying educational needs of his/her clientele, designs an educational 
program, puts together the resources of Extension, the University and the 
local community in implementing the program, and takes responsibility for 
evaluating the outcome. 

The purpose of planned change involves linking of a change agent system 
and a change target for the purpose of bringing about some £nd of a change 
in the latter. The change target can be an institution, a group or an 
individual. Various models have been suggested for understand&ig how this 
process works. 

Lewin (1935) suggested that the change agent has to unfreeze the 
change target from its present level of activity, move it to the desired level, 
and freeze it at that new level. Lippitt (1958) contributed the idea that a 
trusting/helping relationship based on the expertise of the change agent and 
the goal of the change target was vital to the strength and continuation of 
this linkage, but that once that goal was achieved, the relationship should 
be terminated so that the change target becomes self-reliant and the change 
agent can move on to other educational opportunities. Bennis (1969:144- 
153) characterized an ideal agent-target relationship as one that is based 
on equal power in decision-making, and mutuality and deliberateness in 
goal-setting. Zaltman (1984) called this type of change relationship re- 
educative in that the change agent presents facts and alternatives, but leaves 
decisions to the change target. 

In their educational change role, Minnesota Ckiunty Extension Agents 
work with groups as well as individuals. Adoption-diffusion literature and 
curriculum development theory provide information to guide them in this 
work. The innovation-decision paradigm developed by Rogers and 
Shoemaker (1964) describes the process individuals and groups follow in 
accepting or rejecting change, and the personality and social system variables, 
communication channels, and innovation characteristics that influence this 
process. It has been shown ti - individuals adopt innovations at different 
rates, that later adopters are m^re skeptical and adverse to taking risks, and 
tend to be older, less well-educated and less well-off than earUer adopters, 
and that it takes more time and effort of the change agent to get adoption 
of complex, abstract, and resource-intensive iimovations. Elxtension change 
agents have to take into consideration these kinds of individual and group 
differences in their audiences to plan meaningful educational prograuns. 

Tyler's (1951) rationale of curriculum development in a formal classroom 
setting has some adaption to the educational change work done by 
Minnesota Ck)unty Extension Agents. He recommended that the educator: 

(a) identify present ability of the learner as the basis of initial instruction, 

(b) develop a learning sequence that repeats essential information, 

(c) broaden the learning experience the learning experience to allow for 
more complex interaction with the subject matter, and (d) arrange situations 
whereby the learners can transfer the new knowledge into real life 
situations. Knowles (1980) suggested that in the informal education of 
adults, the single most effective teaching device available to teachers is the 
example of their own behavior. He urged the Extension educator to be self- 
directed in learning for himself or herself, and in planning learning 
experiences for other adults. 
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b) Nine Change Agent Roles 



The nine change agent roles identified in this study are drawn from an 
October 1980 document issued by Dr. Norman A. Brown, during his tenure 
as the Dean and Director of the Minnesota Extension Service. These nine 
roles were used as dependent variables in the study, and stated as follows: 

1. Teach clientele problem-solving skills. 

2. Develop alternative program dehvery approaches (besides meetings 
and one-to-one consultations). 

3. Take an interest in state, regional and national issues. 

4. Involve volunteers in program delivery. 

5. Follow good program development procedures. 

6. Be flexible to meet chentele needs. 

7. Access resources of total university to meet clientele needs. 

8. Follow a self-improvement plan. 

9. Be an educational "risk-taker" in trying new approaches and reaching 
non-traditional clientele. 

Generally, new agents are fresh college giaduates or persons who come 
with experience in more structured educational settings. In their first 
Extension job they are tiying to fulfill their own expectations and those of 
the organization. Recruitment, selection and socialization take place quite 
rapidly. Soon, .gents are on their own, and clientele demands become a 
driving force. Some of them panic and leave. Others survive the first year, 
and become increasingly motivated to perform and show promise of success 
in performing designated roles. 

Lawler (1973) explains employee motivation in organizations as a 
function of expectations - self and organizational - that stem from three 
sources: (a) the employees* feelings of competence to meet job expectations, 
(b) their perception of the rewards, internal and external, that they will 
receive for meeting organizational expectations, and (c) the behef that if they 
have the abihty, and receive the reward, it will bring satisfaction. 

Minnesota County Extension Agents can have feeUngs of incompetence 
in subject-matter training, interpersonal skills, and basic human needs. 
Inservice training opportunities are important in helping meet special needs 
to improve the agents* coping abiUties. The perception that one is efficient 
and competent is as important as the actual mastery of change agent roles. 
Bandura (1982) found that a series of positive successes helps build a solid 
perception of high self-efficacy in coping with stress and career goals. 
Furthermore, one's personal growth need should be niurtured in a "hygienic" 
work environment that provides job satisfaction from the work itself, 
achievement, recognition, responsibihty and advancement (Herzberg, 1966). 
In this context, Fugler (1974) foimd relatively high job satisfaction among 
Louisiana Cooperative Extension agents, particularly older agents and those 
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who had been recently promoted in rank. Agents with 4-H responsibilities 
were found to be the most dissatisfied group. 

c) Work-Related Variables 

Six work-related variables are germane to this study of "expect too much 
of self as a miyor source stress for Miimesota County Extension Agents. 
These dependent variables include: organizational commitment, goal setting, 
job-related tension, job involvement, internal work motivation, and intrinsic 
motivation. 

Organization! commitment is defined as an attitude state in which an 
mdividual identifies with an organization in an exchange relationship of 
services provided and rewards received (Steers and Porter, 1979). Deeply 
conunitted employees strongly beUeve in and accept the organization's values 
and goals, are willing to make a strong effort for the organization, and have 
an overriding desire to maintain membership in the organization. 

The purpose of goal-setting is to increase individual motivation for work: 
directing their attention and action, mobilizing energy and effort, increasing 
persistence and developing individual task strategies (Locke and Latham, 
1984). Groal setting as denned in this study is a nmction of six attributes: 
goal specificity, goal difficulty, participation in goal setting, feedback on goal 
effort, peer competition, and goal acceptance (Steers and Porter, 1979). 
Research findings are unanimous in the positive relationship between 
increased work performance and goal specificity, goal difficulty, feedback, and 
goal acceptance (Steers et al., 1979; Locke, Shaw, Saari and Latham, 1981, 
Locke et al., 1984). Participation tends to increase confidence but is not 
mandatory for effective goal setting (Locke et al., 1984), while undue peer 
competition may increase ouput at the expense of quality (Steers, 1984). 

Job-related tension arises from role conflict - the feeling of being caught 
between conflicting persons or factions - and role ambiguity - imcertainty 
about supervisory and peer expectations, advancement, and responsibility. 
The consequences are lowered morale due to loss of self-esteem, increased 
anxiety, and a general feeling of futility (Kahn, Wolfe, Quinn and Snoek, 
1964). 

Job involvement implies the extent tc which a person identifies 
psychologically with work, i.e., "...intemaliz(;s values about the goodness of 
work or importance of work..." and "...perhaps measures the ease with which 
the person can be further socialized..." (Lodahl and Kejner, 1965). The 
authors noted that job involvement is relatively stable over time, imaffected 
by changes in the work organization, and somewhat related to social 
nearness of other workers. They found, however, that being involved did 
not necessarily mean that workers were happy with their jobs. 

Hackman and Oldham (1975) defined internal work motivation as the 
extent to which the employee is self-motivated to perform effectively on the 
job, and experiences positive internal feelings from performing well, negative 
internal feelings when doing poorly. Factors associated with motivation were 
the degree to which a job (a) required a variety of skills and talents, 
(b) could be identified from its beginning to a visible outcome, (c) was 
significant to the es or work of other people, (d) provided worker 
autonomy in tjchedulmg and procedures, (e) enabled working closely with 
other people, and (e) resulted in clear and direct feedback on effectiveness 
of performance 
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from supervisors and co-workers. 

Intrinsic motivation is defined by Lawler and Hall (1970) as the need felt 
by an individual to satisfy a higher order need for performing his/her job. 
Important factors increasing motivation were the chance for the employee 
to use his/her abilities, to be creative, and do the things he/she did best. 

d) Collection and Analysis of Data 

The survey instrument for the study of Minnesota County Extension 
Agents included eight sets of data as follows: 

1. Selected personal characteristics of the agents 

2. Relative perceived importance of the nine change agent roles: 

a) Rating on a 4-point importance scale 

b) Forced ranking from 1 to 9 

3. Organizational conunitment measured against 16 items using a 7- 
point agreement-disagreement scale (Porter and Smith, 1970) 

4. Goal setting measured against 16 items using a 7-point agreement- 
disagreement scale (Steers et al., 1979) 

5. Job-related tension measured against 15 items using a 5-point scale 
to see how "luch iigents are bothered by specific aspects of work 
(Kahn et al., 1964) 

6. Job involvement measured against three items using a 7-point 
agreement-disagreement scale (Lodahl et al,, 1965) 

7. Internal work motivation measured against six items using a 7-point 
agreement-disagreement scale (Hackman et al., 1975) 

8. Intrinsic motivation measured against four items using a 7-point 
agreement-disagreement scale (Lawler et al., 1970) 

Initial verification of the change agent roles was done based on the 
researcher's experience and contact with two district supervisors in Florida 
and Louisiana. Face validity was checked in a pretest with 20 Minnesota 
Blxtension Agents. Instructions for the ranking procedure were modifed to 
remove ambiguity. 

All but one of the scales on work-related variables have been reported 
by Cook, Hepwcrth, Wall, and Warr (1981) to show internal reliabilities 
ranging from .68 to .93. A reliability check on the intr r sic motivation scale 
was not found in the literature. 

The study population was the 253 (^unty Extension Agents listed in 
the March 15, 1985 state directory of the Minnesota Extension Service. 
Following the pretest, the questionnaire was mailed on May 1, 1985, and a 
foUowup on May 31. A total of 230 of a possible 248 (five were on leave) 
survey forms were returned for a response rate of 92.75 percent. 
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Agent ratings of the importance of change roles were averaged to 
determine relative importance. Factor analysis using the varimax rotation 
technique was done to identify role clusters. A correlation matrix was also 
determined to verify independence of the roles. 

Agent rankings of change roles were averaged and differences in the 
rankingB of the several roles were tested for statistical significance according 
to the personal characteristics of the agents. 

Likewise, agent ratings of tne items pertaining to the work-related 
variables were summed and averaged, and dmerences in ratings were tested 
for statistical significance according to the personal characteristics of agents. 
Ono'Wsy analysis of variance was used. 

D. RESULTS 

How important agents felt the change roles were in their job as 
Extension educators was evaluated in two ways: a rating of the importance 
of each role on a 4-point scale and a forced ranking of the roles from the 
highest rank of 1 to the lowest rank of 9. There was a remarkable 
similarity in the rank importance of the roles bv both evaluation procedures. 
The ranks were the same for three roles, ana only one rank apart in the 
remaining six. 

The mean rating and ranking received by each role is shown in Table 
1 along with its rank among the set of nine roles, based on the mean 
values. The data suggest that all the roles in the study were considered to 
be important fay the 230 Minnesota County Extension Agents participating 
in the study (rated 3.29 or higher on 4-point scale). The role "remain 
flexible to meet clientele needs" (3.79) was rated as the top role. Tlie lowest 
rating by the agents was given to "take interest in state, regional and 
national issues" (3.23). 

Forced-ranking resulted in a slight shift in agent perceptions of some of 
the nine roles in the study. The role "teach problem-solving skills'* was 
ranked most important (3.09) where lower means indicate a perception of 
greater importance. The role "access resources of total university* was ranked 
least important (6.49). 

TABLE 1 

Rating and Ranking Extension Change Agent Roles 



ROLE: 

1. Teach problem-solving skills 

2. Alternative delivery systems 

3. Take interest in issues 

4. Involve volunteers 

5. Crood program development 

6. Remain flexible to meet needs 

7. Access total university 

8. Self-development plan 

9. Educational risk-taker 



Ratiflg (Mgfltt) KflnKing (Mftni^) 



2 


3.74 


1 


3.09 


4 


O CO 


4 


5.01 


9 


3.23 


8 


6.93 


5 


3.49 


5 


5.06 


3 


3.67 


3 


3.66 


1 


3.79 


2 


3.62 


8 


3.29 


9 


6,49 


6 


3.44 


7 


6.06 


7 


3.30 


6 


5.81 
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Importance ratings were factor analyzed to further imderstand the 
impact of the nine change agent roles on the work perceptions of Minnescita 
Coimty Extension Agents. A varimax rotated factor matrix yielded three 
m^jor role clusters using a .50 Eigen value for inclusion in the dubtar. The 
three factors were identified as follows: 

Factor One included roles No. 2, alternative delivery ^tems, No. 3, 
interest in issues, and No. 7, access resources of total university. This factor 
reflects organizational expectations that the agent will transcend parochial 
work boundaries. Each of these roles appeared in the bottom third of 
preferences indicated by the agents on both the rating and ranking scales 
of the study. 

Factor Two included roles No. 1, teach problemi-solving skills, No. 4, 
involve volunteers, No. 5, good program development, and No. 6, remain 
flexible to meet cUentele needs. This factor includes critical processes that 
agents are expected to master to be viewed as competent professionals. 
Minnesota County Extension Agents rated and ranked these roles in the top 
half for importance for performing their work. 

Factor Three included roles No. 8, self-development plan, and No. 9, 
educational risk taker. This factor reflects roles that the agent has some 
control over in terms of time and intensity of commitment. They rated and 
ranked these roles in the lower half for importance in performing their work 
in 1985. 

The relationship between the ratings and rankings of change agent roles 
and six personal characteristics of Minnesota County Extension Agents was 
also explored in the study. This was possible because of the relative 
independence of each role as indicated in the correlation matrix from the 
factor analysis which yielded a range of values fiom -.087 to .286. 
Differences in responses to the survey instrument were viewed in terms of 
the following: 

1. Program Area (agriculture, home economics, or *t-H youth) 

2. Years of service in the organization 

3. County administrative responsibilities (or not) 

4. Highest college degree attained 

5. Participation in a change agent training conferenoa in 1984 

6. Extension district in which they were working 

A one-way analysis of variance was used in studying the relationships 
regarding the nine change agent roles. Scheffe and/or Duncan-Waller 
posthoc multiple comparisons were made. The analysis revealed seven 
statistically significant findings regarding the r.Ies: 

Role 1, teach problem-solving skills: Ounty Elxtension agents in home 
economics (mean = 2.52) ranked this role significant!)' higher than 
agriculture (3.32) and 4-H agents (3.43). The difference was explained in 
terms of teaching orientation and program area emphasis. 

Rol8 2, altomative dehveiy ^tems: County Extension agents with a 
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bachelor's degree (mean « 4.79) or those who had not attended the change 
agent conference (4.80) felt this role to be more important than agents with 
a master's degree (6.44) or those who had participated in the change agent 
conference. The difference was explained iii terms of increased feelings of 
competence from the higher degree» and new insights gained from 
participation in the conference. 

Role 3, interest in state, regional and national issues. County Eictension 
Agents in the Southwest District (mean » 5.85) perceived t'lis to be a more 
important role than agents in both the Northeast District (6.61) and 
Northwest District (6.76). The difference was explained in terms of 
Extension histoxy and specialized training in issue education that Southwest 
agents had received prior to the study. 

Role 4, involve volunteers: County Extension Agents in 4-H youth 
development (mean - 3.83) indicated this was a more important role than 
both agents in agriculture (5.87) and home economics (5.26). The 
difference was explained in terms of program area emphasis. 

Role 7, access resources of the total university. Ck>unty Extension Agents 
who had 6 to 10 years of service (mean = 6.00) or 21 to 39 years service 
(6.12) ranked this role higher than agents with 11-20 years (7.13). The 
difference was explained in terms of the tendency for the middle group to 
look more within the Extension organization for resources than access the 
total university. 

Role 8, follow a self-development plan: County Extension Agents in 
agriculture (mean = 5.54), non-county directors (5.95)> with master's degree 
(5.52) and non-conference participants (5.86) felt this role was more 
important than their respective counterparts: heme economics (6.51), 4-H 
youth (6.20), county directors (6.25), with bachelor's degree (6.33), and 
conference participants (6.49). The difference was explained in terms of 
inservice training, upward mobility in the organization, greater self- 
appreciation, and insights from the change agent conference. 

Role 9, be an educational risk taker County Extension Agents in 4-H 
youth development (mean = 5.13) found this role more appealing than 
agricultural agents (5.92). The difference was, explained in terms of more 
organizational encouragement to 4-H agents to be creative in their work 
efforts and their experience with volunteerism. 

Relationships between the ratings of six work-related variables and the 
six selected personal characteristics of Minnesota Extension Agents were i^so 
studiedL A response range of 1.00 to 7.00 was provided for the items 
pertaining to organizational commitment, goal setting, job mvolvement, 
internal work motivation and intrinsic motivation. For job-related tension, 
the range was 1.00 to 5.00. 

Minnesota County Extension Agents reflected a high degree of 
organizational commitment (5.17), internal work motivation (5.88), and 
intrinsic motivation (6.46). They were also fairly involved in their jobs 
(4.87), and reported an acceptable level of job-related tension (2.86 on 5.00 
scale). However, the goal-setting process seemed to create mixed reactions. 
Agents indicated their goals were fairly specific (4.61), and tended to be 
difficult enough (4.73) to motivate performance. O)mpetition from other 
agents did not appear to be a problem (3.84). Supervisors were credited 
with providing a high degree of participation in setting the goals (5.38), but 
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tended not to provide adequate or timely feedback (3.86) on goal 
accomplishment from the agents' perspective. The above findings 
corroborate the 1984 McCubbin report regarding stress factors related to 
these agents, and reflects the degree to which these work-related variable 
impact on perceptions of "expect too much of selT. 

A one-way analysis of variance was used in studying the relationships 
between the six work-related variables and the selected characteristics of the 
agents. Duncan-Waller posthoc multiple comparisons for statistically 
significant relationships revealed the following: 

Organizational commitment: Extension home economists (mean - 5.50) 
were more conmiitted to the organization than agricultural agents (5.10) or 
4-H youth agents (4.89). Agents in the Southwest District (6.47) showed 
greater commitment than agents in the Southeast District (5.05) or 
Northeast District (4.96). 

Goal setting: Agents in the Northwest District (mean = 4.91) and 
Southwest District (4.88) indicated they had more specific goals than agents 
in the Northeast District (4.19). The Northeast agents also reported less 
participation in goal setting (5.03) than agents in the Southwest District 
(5.61), and that they received significantly less feedback from their 
supervisors (3.29) than agents in the Northwest District (4.38). This finding 
reflects both the collapse of the mining industiy in northeast Minnesota, and 
importance for good conununication between agents and supervisors. Other 
significant findings regarding goal-setting included: 4-H agents (4.87) and 
agents with less than five years service (4.89) perceived they had more 
dMcult goals to achieve than home economists (4.46) and agents with over 
20 years service (4.39), respectively, and agricultural agents (3 57) reported 
they received less feedback regarding goal effort than Ei^ension home 
economists (4.39). 

Job-related tension: 4-H youth agents (mean = 2.96) reported 
significantly greater job tension than home economists (2.74). This finding 
suggeste ^ that the program thrust in volimtarism and the creativity expected 
to impleuient 4-H programming may be challenging 4-H agents to the point 
of being stressful. 

E. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the findings of this study, the foUowing components seem to 
significantly mfiuence the stressor '^expect too much of selT as it applies to 
the multi-dimensional change agent role of the Minnesota Ounty Extension 
Agent: 

1. Agent self-expectations are best realized when they are carrying out 
the roles of teaching problem solving skills, following good program 
development, involving volunteers, and remaining flexible to meet the needs 
of Extension clientele. 

2. Agents experience greatest frustration, therefore stress, from 
attempting to deal with issue education, and accessing the resources of the 
total university. 

3. The influence of using alternative program delivery systems on self- 
expectations is anbiguous. 
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4. Agent self-expectations regarding self-development and being an 
educational risk taker can be positive or negative motivation depending upon 
the agent's experiences in the Extension Service. 

6. C!onsiderable agent stress can be expected when they are strongly 
conunitted to the organization and deeply involved in their job, as well as 
have hi^ levels of internal work motivation and intrinsic reward for task 
accomplishment. 

6. Even though program goals are perceived as dif&cult and challenging, 
the findings that they are specific and agents generally participate in the 
process of goal-setting, should increase the goal effort and achievement by 
agents. The nuyor obstacle appears to be inidequate feedbadE on goal effort 
from supervisora The importance of knowledge of results appears to e a 
key factor in reducing strain caused by the stressor "expect too much of selT. 
Further research in this area would be invaluable. Such research could 
focus on identifying the components of adequate, timely feedback, the types 
of feedback behavior that should be displi^ed by Extension supervisors, to 
be followed by testing of results of this research to see their influence on 
agent self-expectations. 

In conclusion, it is encouraging to note that Minnesota Extension Agents 
expect too much of themselves. When they respond to this stessor by 
increasing productivity without creating personal anxiety and firustratio^. 
they are dispUmng dedication to their role as an educational change agen;. 
Rather than focus on the strains generated by such self-expectations. 
Extension administrators would do well to provide the kind of leadership 
that enhvens the mission and goals of the organization in the eyes of the 
agent. Simultaneously, concerns and pressures for accountability ^ould be 
reduced by improved and timely communication and counseling between 
supervisors and agents regarding performance expectations for each 
Minnesota County Extension Agent. 
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REDUCING STRESS CREATED BY CHANGE AGENT ROLES 

AND JOB RELATED FACTORS 
AMONG MINNESOTA COUNTY EXTENSION AGENTS 

Jared M. Smalley 
University of Minnesota 

Satish Verma 
Louisiana State University 

Cathy F. Bowen — Pennsylvania State University — Discussant 

This paper was well written and easy to read. Terms that were specific 
to the study were accompanied by sufficient explanation. This was very 
helpful and eliminated many questions that might have surfaced otherwise. 
Studies cited in the text were included in the reference list and were in an 
acceptable format I found the theoretical framework very helpful. Several 
of the variables investigated were measured using existing instruments. The 
paper was virtually free of typographical errors. 

A few questions did enter my mind while reading the paper. 

1. Does the tenn "measured against" mean the same thing as "measured by?" 
It was used in describing how data on the work related variables would be 
collected. Both terms might be more recognizable by different regions in 
the country. 

2. The authors report that reliability for the intrinsic motivation scale was 
not reported in the literature. Were reliability coefficients computed 
from data collected from the 230 agents who responded to the survey? If 
so, what was the reliability? 

3. Were the 20 Minnesota agents who participated in the pretest for face 
validity among the 248 agents who were mailed the questionnaire? Why 
wasn't the instrument pilot tested outside Minnesota? Could this have 
been facilitated through the Florida and Louisiana contacts? 

4. Were respondents and nonrespondents compared on any variables? If 
not, this might be facilitated by using information on personal 
characteristics available in the personnel files. 
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In the conclusions and recommendations section, the authors state that 
"Agents experience greatest frustration, therefore stress, from attempting to 
deal with issue education, and accessing the resources of the total university." 
It would be interesting to see what affect the national initiatives (which is 
essentially, issue based programming) have on stress level of agents not only 
in Minnesota but across the nation. 
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DTTRODUCriON 



Arizona, along with other Sunbelt states like Florida, Ttexas and 
California, has long been described as a "mecca" for retirees. 
Statistics reveal that the average percentage of sunny days for Phoenix 
is 85 peroent and for 1\icson, 86 percent. Miami and Los Angeles can 
boast of 73 percent possible sunny days. Average tenperatures for 
Rioenix and Tucson range from a minimum of 55 degrees to a maximum of 87 
degrees. Arizona's relatively clean air, particularly at higher 
elevations, and fraedan frcm crowding, with 29.9 persons per square 
mile, also oontriJbute to perceptions of "the good life" so ridily 
deserved when retiring. Arizona's growth in population, 39.5 percent 
between 1977 and 1987, ranked second nationwide. 2 The population 65 
years old and over grew 91 percent between 1970 and 1980 carpared with a 
28 peroent ii -raase nationwide and is projected to increase 115 peroent 
between 1980 and 2000, due primarily to retirement migration to the 
state.3 See Table 1 

T^le I. Projected Population Growth in Arizona 
Peroent of Change 1980-2000 
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Do all these positive measures mean everything is going well in Arizona 
- not necessarily. As the maturiDg population increases, Arizona is 
ejqaeriencing nany of the same growth and development concerns that face 
the rest of the country. These concerns include availability of safe 
and plentiful water supplies;"* adequate mass transportation for both the 
able and the disabled populations; safe methods of waste disposal and 
protection fron crime. 

Questions to be addressed as these concerns increase for Arizona 
and other states include: (1) are people aware of these problems; (2) 
\4iich is most troublesome to them; (3) should Cooperative Extension 
faculty include these concerns in program develoFwejit and 
inplementation? If so, in tiie face of limited resources and rapidly 
dnanqut lifestyles, v*iat approaches are most efficient? 

Traditional E>ctension or disciplinary programming, with its origins 
within the Extension system, may have excluded Extension's intervention 
in these concerns. Indeed, the result of disciplinary programming is to 
establish, by prior assunption, v*ian Extension will serve, what prcblens 
Extension will address, and what form Extension programs will taJoB.^ me 
advent of issues-based programming, with issues defined as topics, of 
wide public oonoem arising out of oonplex human problems and with 
program delivery methods undetermined, mandate Extension to take an 
active role in problem-solving for people at every economic level ai^ at 
all stages of the lifec/cle.^ The survey results presented in this 
paper are an exairple of issue identification and desired information 
dissemination methods. 

HJRPDSE AND OBJECTIVES 
Purpose 

The purposes of this paper are to share: 

1. those concerns most iinportant to future retirees in 
Arizona; and 

2. the Extension delivery methods they would prefer to assist 
them in solving or adapting to these concerns. 

Objectives 

1. to identify from a given list of concerns tiiose v-tiich have 
priority among future retirees; and 

2. to determine methods by which Extension faculty might 
address and provide education about these concerns.' 
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PROCEDURES 



The results of this paper are from a larger study (W-176, Housijig 
and lixational Decisions of the Katuring Population: Opportunities for 
the Western Pegion) , using the Arizona state data. Data' were collected 
by a mail questionnaire utilizing eight pages of questions common to all 
states in the study and two pages unique to eaci: participating state. 

The survey sanple consisted of 850 University of Arizona enployees 
working in positions ranging from grounds maintenance through upper 
administration. The sairple was randomly selected from two age strata: 
40 through 49 years and 50 years and older. One-third of the sample was 
selected fron the younger age stratum and two-thirds f roiri the older age 
stratum. It was believed that since the older employees -.^ere closer to 
retirement, they itdght have a well-defined set of criteria to use in 
making retirement dacisions. A 71 percent return rate was realized. 

Variables used in data analysis for this paper were environmental 
oonoems and Extension delivery irethods. These concerns and methods 
were analyzed for ^ trends using demographic characteristics of age, 
education, occupation, income and years to retirement as control 
variables. Data analysis included frequency distributions and 
coefficient correlations. 



RESULTS 



Environmental and Public Policy Con cerns 

An objective of this paper was to identify from a given list of 
concerns those having priority among future retirees when choosing a 
retirement location. Respondents were given a list of current gro^^-th and 
development prctolems facing Arizona. The concerns were; (1) a safe and 
fresh si^ly of drinking water; (2) water for non-desert landscaping; 
(3) public transportation for the disabled; (4) public transportation 
for all; (5) electricity for residential evaporative cooling; (6) 
electricity for residential air conditioning; (7) availability of 
private security systems; (8) safe public disposal of liquid and solid 
waste; and (9) air quality. 

Respondents were asked to indicate which "item was of most concern 
to them when they thought about continuing to live in Arizona and whicli 
item was_ of second most concern." All items were analyzed for trends 
controlling for age, education, income, occupation and years to 
retirement. No highly significant differences were created by these 
variables, but trends did emerge which should be addressed. Seventy- 
se«/en pearcent of the respondents selected the availability of safe water 
supplies as the item of most concern to them. For purposes of 
sinplification in presentation of the data, energy for evaporative 
cooling and energy for air conditioning were collapsed into one 
category. For the same purpose, public transportation for the healthy 
and public transportation for the disabled were also collaosed See 
Table. II. 
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Table II Percentage of Respondents' Concerns on Environmental and 
Public Policy Issues n==540 
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Although pollen and dust pollution were not as strong concerns as 
the other named forms of air pollution, concern increased as age, income 
and level of education increased. See Table III 

Table III Percentage of Respondents Very Concerned About Air 
Pollutants !T=540 
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Methods of Infonnation Delivery 

A second objective of this paper was to determine methods by whidi 
Extension faculty might address and provide education about these 
concerns. Identification and order of concerns by future retirees is a 
beginning. What are effective methods Cooperative Extension, after 
defining issues of wide public concern like water and air quality; 
energy supplies; and safe waste disposal, can utilize to reach people 
with education information abcxit the issues? 

A recent stiidy in North Carolina concluded that educational 
videotapes produced with professionalism could be a viable ineans of 
enhancing Extension's program delivery capabilities.' Further, 
Michael Q. Patton has predicted that not only will television play an 
even greater role in disseminating information than it has in the past 
but microccnpiters will beoane oaranonplace, providing direct access to 
all kinds of )a>awledge, and will be looked on as a hcusehold necessity.^ 
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In Arizona, Cooperative Extension has traditionally offered 
education programs in the form of daytime or evening meetings. "Ihese 
programs have been discipline-oriented for target audiences. Lifestyle 
changes like wcanen in the work force and two-earner households, 
resulting in limited time for educational activities, are causing 
Extension to evaluate its delivery methods. Econcmic conditions at all 
levels have resulted not only in declining revenue bases for some states 
but also downsizing and constraints on program options, mandating 
reassessment and clarification of the mission and role of Cocperative 
Extension.^ 

To determine how today's population would be willing to receive 
educational information on environmental, public policy and cammunity 
issues, respondents were given a list of alternative information 
delivery methods. They were asked to indicate whether they would or 
would not pay a fee to use a particular method. If they responded 
"yes," they were also asked to indicate, from a range of choices, how 
nucii they would be willing to pay. Delivery methods included renting 
videot^ses for heme use; enrolling in home study courses; paying for 
bulletins and other printed materials; and/or attending education 
meetings in or near the community of r^idence. 

Renting Videotapes 

Overall, 67 percent of the respondents said that they were willing 
to rent videotapes, but as age increased, willingness to rent decreased. 
Within age groups, 82 percent of those aged 40-45 were willing to rent, 
while only 54 percent of those aged 61 and over were willing to rent. An 
increase in level of education corresponded with an incr^se in 
willingness to rent videotapes, with 80-90 percent of those with 
technical school or community college degrees willing to rent. 

To detemdne the amount they were willing to pay, respondents chose 
frcm the following four categories: 

Less than $1.00 

$1 00 - $2.99 

$3.00 - $4.99 

$5.00 - $7.00 

Generally, 54 percent of all respondents were willing to pay $1.00-$2.99 
to rent an educational videotape. If the price increased to $3.00-$4.99, 
only 28 percent were willing to pay that amount. These respondents 
tended to be 56 years eld and older. 

Within each educational category, 50 percent or more of the 
respondents indicated that tiie maximum amount they would be willing to 
pay for rental was in the $1.00-$2.99 range. The few respondents who 
were willing to pay a $5.00-$7.00 rental fee tended to have doctoral 
degrees. 
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Enrolling In Hone Study Cou^ -ses 



Home study cxsurses, in which enrollees proceed at their own pace, 
are not a delivery method new to Cooperative Extension. However, this 
delivery method was explored because it was seen as an alternative to 
the traditional meeting and could be acconplished at home at a time 
convenient to the enrollee. 

Among those who were willing to enroll in a home study course, an 
equcd distribution of age with a slightly higher percentage of those 
aged 40-45 was observed. In that age group, 71 percent were willing to 
enroll, v*iile 44 percent of those aged 61 and over were willing to 
enroll. As age increased, persons not willing to enroll in ^ home study 
ocurse increased. Respondents 61 years old and older accounted for 33 
percent of those who said "no." 

No^ discernible pattern of level of education and willingness to 
enroll in a home study course emerged from the data. 

Re^»ndents chose frcm the following four categories the amount 
they wouJ.d be willing to pay to enroll in a home study course: 

Less than $5.00 

$5.00 - $9.99 

$10.00 - $14.99 

$15.00 - 20.00 

Of those respondents who would enroll in a home study course, 39 pejxjent 
were willing to pay $15.00 - $20.00. Of this 39 percent, 28 percent 
were aged 40-45. Those aged 51-55 were least willing to pay that fee. 
Of the remaining respondents, 26 percent were willing to pay $5.00- 
$9.99 and_ another 26 percent, $10.00 - $14. 99, showing a fairly equal 
distribution of age groups in these two price categories. 

As in videotape rental, the data revealed that the higher the level 
of education, the more likely the respondent was to pay the higtier fee 
to enroll ir a heme study course. 

Paving for Educat i onal Bulletins 

Ihe Cooperative Extension System nationwide has prided itself on 
bringing a non-formal educational program to the people, who are 
accustoned to receiving educational information free of charge. 
Increasingly, in the face of budget restraintis and rising costs for 
sillies, Extension has been forced to charge for bulletins, a long-time 
staple oanraodity. This has been a difficult decision, particular/ after 
distributing millions free over the years. 
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Respondents were asked if they would or would not be willing to pay 
for bulletins and other printed materials v^ich formerly were frcse. 
Sixty-four percent indicated willingness to pay for bulletins. As age 
irkcreased, up to age 55, willingness to pay increased. However, after 
age 55, willingness to pay decreased. 

As level of education increased up to some college, willingness to 
pay for bulletins increased. After that level of education, willingness 
to pay decreased. 

Respondents chose from the following four categories the amount 
they would be willing to pay for an Extension bulletin: 

less than $2.00 

$2.00 - $2.99 

$3.00 - $3.99 

$4.00 - $5.00 

Over one-h?lf, 55 percent, indicated that they were willing to pay less 
than $2.00, while 28 percent would pay from $2.00 - $2.99 for a total of 
83 percent. Of the few respondents willing to pay $4.00 - $5.00, rrast 
were aged 56 years or older. 

No discernible pattern of level of education and anojnt to pay for 
educational bulletins einerged from the data. 

Driving to Attend an Educational Meeting 

Although issue-based prograinming mandates Extension to evaluate 
delivery methods and adapt education delivery to changing lifestyles and 
needs, E>ctension will not abandon all traditional means of r r^^gr^cmTming. 
Since meetings tiave been a preferred and accepted method of information 
transfer, they will not be discontinued. Respondents were asked to 
indicate the longest distance they would be willing to travel to attend 
an education meeting. 

Respondents chose from the following categories the distance they 
would be willing to travel: 

0-5 miles 

6-10 miles 

11 ~ 15 miles 

16 - 20 miles 

over 20 miles 
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Almost two-thirds, 62 percent, of the respondents would be willing to 
travel up to ten miles to attend an educational meeting v^iile 22 percent 
would be willing to travel up to 15 miles. 

As respondents' age and level of education increased, the distance 
they were willing to travel decreased. 

OONCIUSIONS 

Future retirees in Arizona ranked as the item of their greatest 
concern the availability of a safe and plentiful 'vater supply. In 
descending order, other concerns ranked were affordable energy si:5]plies; 
safe methods of waste disposal; air pollution; availability of mass 
transportation for both the healthy and the disabled; and protection 
frcxn crime. Ihese concerns were shared without regard to age, 
education, ooapation, income and years to retirement. 

The results of this study, particularly the availability of a safe 
and plentiful water supply, support Extension's efforts in issues-based 
programming at the local, state and national levels. Water quedity was 
named by Gocperative Extension in January 1988 as a national 
initiative. ^0 At the same time, Arizona Extension initiated a statewide 
water qiialit^ management ccmmittee to direct the state's ©ducationed 
programming efforts. Ihese efforts can help consumers acquire 
confidence in making decisions about water quality and availability as 
well as prcmote cooperation among agencies affected by the questicMi. 

Renting educational videotapes, a non-traditional Extension 
delivery method, was acceptable to the majority of the respondents* in 
this study. Ihe availability of electronic equipnient has increased 
pecple^s ability to participate in Extension programming without 
traveling great distances. However, Weigel admonishes Extension faculty 
not to "become caught up in the development and use of new delivery 
methods to provide information and forget their role of helping adults 
in their learning efforts." 1^ Respondents also showed little 
reluctance to the concept of paying for Extension publications, a 
positive note in the face of budget restraints at all levels. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

ucational programs on environmental quality, a mjor concern of 
futu^^ retirees, should be developed by Extension for celivery by 
videotape and home study. 

If funding^ continues to be a major concern in providing Extension 
education, adniinistrators should consider fees tor publications and 
other Extension delivery methods. 

This 3tudy should be replicated in otl-ier states to further benefit 
Exv-.ension programuing. Change will continue to prcpel thi.s nation into 
the 21st century, and change from disciplinary programming is indiaited 
fay this study. 
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EXIIENSION'S ROLE IN RETIREMENT CONCERNS 
OF THE MATURING POPULATION 



Mary H. Marion and Donna R. lams 
University of Arizona 

Cathy F, Bowen — Pennsylvania State University — Discussant 



Strengths of the Paper 

1 . The paper addresses concerns that interest not only those nearing 
retirement, but most adults. 

2. The sample studied was randomly selected. 

3. The results provide documentation that supports alternative ways to 
program other than the traditional meetings usually used by 
extension. 



Ouestiom; and Concerns 

1. The title was somewhat misleading. My guess is that a number of 
people would think this study dealt with money concerns and not 
environmental concerns of a maturing population. The title could be 
made clearer by inserting the word "environmental": Some 
suggestions are: 1) Environmental Concerns of Individuals 
Approaching Retirement and 2) Extension's Role in Addressing 
Environmental Concerns of Individuals Approaching Retirement. 

2. The first item under purpose and objectives could also be made clearer 
by using the term "environmental." 

3. Was there a follow-up of nonrespondents? None was reported. 

4. Tables 1 and 2 should be more appropriately labeled Figures 1 and 2 
as they are graphs. 

5. A clearer defmition of the levels of concern on tlhe Likert scale used to 
study air quality would have been helpful. The lower and upper ends 
of the scale (little concern and great concern) were defined but how 
many points were between the two extremes? 
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6. The term "evaporative cooling" was not easily understood. I suspect it 
is a term that is very specific to Arizona and other western states. A 
brief definition would be helpful for non- Western people like me. 

7. How were respondents distributed among the occupations? 
Maintenance through upper administrative pe*^onnel were included in 
the study. It would also be interesting to know how the various 
occupations were distributed over the two age strata. 

8. What findings were there relative to occupation and years to 
retirement? These variables were mentioned in the procedures section 
as control variables but not in the results section. 

9. In the results section* paragraph 2 the authors state» "no highly 
significant differences were created by these variables, but trends did 
emerge which should be addressed." Does this mean some statistically 
significant differences were found? If so, what was the predetermined 
level of significance. 

10. The data relating to methods of delivery (videotapes, home study 
courses, educational bulletins) might have been siunmarized easier in 
tables rather than in the text. This would have been helpful on the data 
related to costs andthe willingness of respondents to pay according to 
age strata. 

1 1 . Does availability of private security' systems mean the same thing as 
protection firom crime? Consistency in use of terms from Table 2 to 
text would have facilitated reading. 

1 2. The recommendation of developing programs on environmental 
quality for delivery by videotape and home study could be made more 
cautiously. While the respondents were asked if they would pay for 
renting videotapes, home study courses, or educational bulletins, the 
paper gives no indication that topics related to environmental issues 
would be among those respondents would be willing to pay for. 



During the next fews years issues of environmental concern are likely 
to become more critical and capture more public atterition. It is refreshing to 
know that extension is looking ahead and planning to address them. 
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INTTODUCnCW 

"Learning by doing" has been the fundamental principle of 4-H club 
work fma its beginnir^. The program si^leanents and ocnplements the 
formal education of the schools. IhZDugh experienceHbased curriculum, 
young people gain knowledge and life skills needed to beocnie mature, 
corpetent adults fExtension's 4-H: Toward the '90's. 1985, p. 6) . 

4~H can eilso be defined as an educational endeavor designed to 
enhance the scientific knowledge, leadership skills and capabilities of 
youth to adjust to rapidly changing sociea and eocsxitiic conditions 
(Prawl, Medlin, and Gross, 1984, pp. 185-1986). 

The National 4-H Oxincil is a private, nonprofit, eriL^cationril 
institution dedicated to strengthening 4-H and youth programs. TTiis 
council meOces possible incentives for exoellenoe through a r»ationn/ide 
awards program which recognizes achievanent at the local, state, and 
naticjvil levels and recognizes individusd development of 4-H m^imbers 
throu^ educational acf.ivities such as Nationzd 4-H Congress. N:itional 
4-H (Tongress is the final event of the Naticmal 4-H Awards Program ( 4-H 
Di gest . 1986, p. 1.). 

Awards and recognition programs related to project work have 
motivated 4-H'ers to exenplify the 4-H "learn by doing" process. The 
National Awards Program initially developed by the National Cammittee on 
Boys* ana Girls' Club Work was organized in 1921. to enrxxirage support 
from the private sector. The awartSs program coUninatiaR the individual 
meirber's progress in 4-H and his/her project work (Wessel and Wessel, 
1982, p. 34). 

Society has undergone continuous change since*. 4-H began over 80 
years ago. Change affects the way people percfdve their li' as and 
expectaticxis. In order to remain a viable program, 4-H must work to 
meet these expectations, Tumusiime and lawrrjnce (1985) identified 
several major problems in successfully initiating euxl operating 4-H 
activities. Amc»ig the problems identified were (1) lack of sufficient 
data to shew ijipact of projects ard prograirs on 4-H'ers; and (2) no 
written guidelines for effective progr?m eval\:ation (evaluation 
criteria) . 

While clientele of the 4-H program Fay the experiences are useful, 
in a time of limited financial resouroeK and staff reductions, research 
is needed to document the long-term in|>act of educational activities on 
participants. While most studies have focused on the program's ability 
to reach increasing numbers of participants, few have addressed how 4-H 
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alumni felt their 4-H experience contributed to their selection of a 
career ard hew leadership sJcills learned in 4-H have helped in their 
ooo^tions or personaU. lives. 

OBJECTIVE 

The objective of this study was to investigate the irnpact of 4-H 
educational activities on youth participants frcro West Virginia viho had 
been involved in the National AwarcSs Program from 1967-1980. Perceived 
usefulTjess of skills/krKwledcTe acquired by participants in occupations 
and personal lives of award winners was adso studied. 

l VDCt2X}KES 

The descriptive method of research was utilized in this study. 
Follcwing a review of pertiner± literature, an inquiry form was 
developed to gather data from the psLrticipants. Uie inquiry form was 
organized into three parts. Part I was designed to determine 4-H 
characteristics of the respondent. Fart II requested educational and 
oocupational information. Part III was designed to gather information 
oonoeming the influence of A-H an the participant's occv^iation and 
personal life. The instrument was pre-tested on a grojp of older 4-H 
moiiDers in Monongalia Oounty for reliability and clarification. In 
addition, it was reviewed by Extension Specialists and Oounty 4-H Agents 
to assure validity. After final revision, the inquiry form was mailed 
to 356 individuals, along with a ocver letter oo-signed by the 
investigator and the Extension Speci2dist who yias primarily res^nsible 
for the West Virginia National 4-H Awards Program from 1967-1980. Ten 
questionnaires were returned by the post office for lack of forwarding 
addresses. A follow-up letter to nonrespondents solicited their 
cxxperation in returning the questicamaires. By the deadline date, 346 
4-H alumni had received the questionnaire of v*iich 286, or 82.7%, had 
returned the ccitpleted forro. 

To check on ncxiresponse bias, a 20% randan sanple of nonrespondents 
was drawn from the populaticai for follcw-up telephcxYe interviews. 
Ei^t key characteristics of respcxidents and nonrespondents were 
ccrpared using the chi-square statistical procedure. The key 
characteristics selected for ocnparison were gender, age participant 
joined 4-H, residence as a member, individual who had the greatest 
influence on participant to initiadly join a 4^ clxjb, v^iether the 
individual served as a 4-H junior/teen leader, total yeeurs of 4-H 
meittoership, hi^iest level of formal educaticxi ooiipleted, and v*iether 4-H 
experiences influenced the participant to pursue further educational 
opportunities. Results revealed no significant differences between 
respondents emd nonrespondents with regsmi to any of the characteristics 
tasted. 

FINDINGS 

Of the 286 4-H alumni who participated in the study, 103 (36%) were 
males ^^nd 183 (64%) were females (Table 1). The majority of youth, 65%, 
joined 4-H at age 9 and there were no respondents vfho entered 4-H after 
age 13. Participants raided primarily in rural areas with 42% on farms 
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and 33.9% in rural non farm residences. The remaining 24.1% resided in 
towns or cities in West Virginia. Over 93% of the re^x>ndants had 
belonged to 4-H for more than 8 years and more than 98% had held one or 
more offices in 4-H during their years of inenfcership. Ei^ty-three 
percent of the alumni had served as 4^ jimior/teen leaders and over 80% 
reported having marbership in school organizations and church youth 
grot436 during their mentership in 4-41. Ininediate family members most 
greatly influenced the participants to join 4-« and to ocxTtinue their 4- 
H mesmbership (Table 2) . Extension Agents verm listed as the primary 
irdividuEds v*K) influenced respondents to participate in the National 
Awards Program. 

Activities most frequently rated as "greatly enjoyed" by 
respondents were: canps (83%), trips/tours (74.5%), contests (55%), 4-H 
projects (45.3%), being an officer (37.1%), and club meetings (24,9%) 
(Table 3) . 

Over 66% of the participants were college graduates (Table 4) , <Afid 
over 62% indicated their 4-H e}^)erienoes, as a whole, influenced their 
decisions to pursue further educationed opportunities (Table 5) . Over 
55% of the adumni are currently in professional occupations; 16.9% are 
in occupations dealing with management, sades, or clericad 
responsibilities; 9.9% are currently homemaJcers; and less than 8% are 
craftsmen, operatives, and service wor^cers (Table 6) . 

Fran one-half to three-fourths of the resgcndeants considered their 
experiences ^n the six 4-H program categories as being somewhat 
iirportant, iirportamt, or very inportant in their current ooci^jations and 
in their personal lives. The program areas of Health, Public Speaking, 
Safety, Achievement, and Citizenship were rated by more than one-half of 
the alumni as very inportant in their current occupaticais. Slightly 
more than one-half of the respondents rated the knowledge, skills, or 
benefits acquired in the program aroas of Health, Consumer Education, 
Foods^'lutrition, Heme Environment, Public Speaking, and Safety as very 
inportant in their personal lives. Over 70% of those who had 
participated in the program areas of AcJiievement and citizenship 
cOTsidered the program knowledge as very inportant in their personal 
lives. 

Neeorly adl of the respondents, 94%, considered the leadership and 
personal de-zeloproent experiences as somevAiat inportant, iirportant, or 
very inportant in their current oocupatic»is and personal lives. 
Leadership activities viewed as inportant included visual presentations, 
being a junior leader, and being a cairp counselor. Personal develcpnent 
aspects considered inportant by participants were "gave me self- 
confidence", "taught me responsibility", and "chanoe to meet and work 
with people." 

Over 50% of the peurticipants scce currently involved in local 
ccrmunity and church activities; and 20% are involved with school and 
civic organizations cind 4-H (Table 7) . Over 80% of the respondents 
indicated their 4-H experiences influenced their dec:;isions to be 
involved in camiunity activities (Table 8) . 
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REOCMMENDftnONS 

1. Tbe current ^structure of the 4-H Program provides opportunities for 
young people to meet and work with other people, teaches 
responsibility, and helps youth gsdn self --confidence. As the 4-H 
Program is changed or new programs are developed, Eictension 
personnel must ranain cognizant of the activities whidi are 
contrihuting to these three areas. In addition, leadership 
experiences (being a teen leader, presenting visual presentations, 
and being a canp counselor) should be continued in the 4-H Program. 

2. A majority of the re^xaidents perceived that their 4-H experiences, 
as a whole, influenced their decisions to pursue further 
educational opportunities. Therefore, career e3q)loration 
cppoi-tunities offered in the 4-H Program should be evaluated and 
ways to strengthen this phase of the program identified. 

3. Volunteer leaders and agents influenced the youth to join the 4-H 
Program and participate in activities vMch are iiipDrtant in career 
development. Resource materials should be developed to assist 
leaders and agents to help youth explore educational and career 
opportunities . 

4. Responses to this study revealed a continued interest in the 4~H 
Program by alunmi. These individuals, in additicai to new younger 
volunteers, should be identified by local agents and incorporated 
into leadership roles. 



5. The National Awards Program is the cuimination of an individual 



member's progress in 4-H and his/her project work. All youth 
participants should be provided with updated project ard resource 
materiads to enable them to transfer infonnation into practical 
application. The incorporation of leadership and life skills 
development into all 4-H projects and the entire program will 
result in coipetent and mature adults. In order to achieve updated 
resource material in a time of limited staff and financial 
constrain its, the Eljctensicxi Service needs to strengthen their land- 
grant university support to enable the program to have advanced 
research, technical, and professional expertise to develop the 
needed program resources. 

6. The iirplementation and continuation of the 4-H Program and, in 
particuleur, the National Awards Program, is contingent upon support 
frcro the private sector. A need exists to actively seek adequate 
support from the private sector. In order to do this, the 
Extensioi Service must plan carefully to ensure accountability to 
donors and enhance the image of 4-H throng strong public 
relations. 

7. National inpact stixiies cind the respondents in this investigation 
indicated a need to increase itiembership and prcroote the 4-H 
Program. Extension needs to utilize all available media resources 
to inform the general public of the diversity, usefulness, eind 
availability of the 4-H Program to youth. 
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8. Ihe 4~H Program must oontinue to assess the needs of youth and 

design programs to meet their expectations. An efficient research 
model needs to be developed by Extensiai faculty with support of 
land-grarit university researchers to provide a workable and 
effective methodology to gather data to assist field faculty in 
assessing locatl progranming. Uirou^ use of standardized 
methodology, this research package could be inpleroented to secure 
statewide data for use in long-term planning of suocessfia programs 
in the coming decade. 
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Table 2 

Individuals Who Influenced Partic ipants To TnitiallY Join a 
4-H Club. Continue 4-H Membershi p , and Participate In The 
National Awards Program, 



. ■ . J 1 Number Percent 

Individuals wumcei 



individual Who Had Greate st Influence on Participant to 

Initially Join a 4-H Club ^ 

Parents/Guardian i*'^ "^'^ 

Extension Agent J- g'- 
Local 4-H Leader 

Sister or Brother y ' 

Another 4-H Member 33 ^^-^ 
Others 

Individual Who Influp nced Participant to Continue 4-H 

Membership r 65 2 

Parents/Guardians ^ 

Extension Agent ,g'g 

Local 4-H Leader 3*^ 

Sister or Brother j-O ^'^ 

21 



Another 4-H Member 11 ^ ^ 

Others 

Individual Who Influenced Partici pant to Participate in 
National Awards Program ^ 
Parent/Guardian ^^'^ 
Extension Agent 21*4 
Local 4-H Leader ^ ^' ^ 

Sister or Brother ^ 
Another 4-H Member 2 - 

Others ^ 
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Table 3 

Degree To which 4'H Activities Were Enioved By Participants 



Greatly Enjoyed Enjoyed Did Not Enjoy 



Activity 



No 



No. 



No. 



4-H Projects 
Camps 

Club Meetings 

Trips/Tours 

Contests 



129 


45.3 


153 


53.7 


3 


1.0 


234 


83.0 


44 


15.6 


4 


1.4 


71 


24.9 


203 


71.2 


11 


3.9 


205 


74.5 


66 


24.0 


4 


1.5 


^ t M 


1 n 


120 


42.9 


6 


2.1 


102 


37.1 


166 


60. 4 


7 


2.5 



Table 4 

Highest Level of Formal Education Co mpleted By Participants 



Level of Education Completed 



Number 



Percent 



Less Than High School 
Some High School 
High School Graduate 
Technical School Graduate 
2 Year College Graduate 
College Graduate 
Post Graduate 
Other 



0 


0 


0 


0 


32 


11.2 


15 


5.2 


30 


10.5 


99 


34 . 6 


94 


32.9 


16 


5.6 



Table 5 

Whether 4-H Fv p^riences I nfluenced Participants To Pursue 
Further Educational Opport unities 



Responses 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 
No 

Uncertain 


174 
57 
47 


62.6 

20. 5 
16.9 
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Table 6 

CurTbnt Occupational Classifications of Participants 



Occupational Classification 



Number 



Percent 



Professional 
Farmer 

Managers, Sales, Clerical 

craftsmen. Operatives, Service Workers 

Private Household Workers 

Military 

Other 



157 
9 

A Q 

21 
28 

C 

16 



55 
3 

16 
7 
9 



1.8 
5.6 



Table 7 

Participants' Current Involvement i n Community Activities 



Activities In Which Participant Yes 
Is Currently Involved No. % 



No 

No. % 



School 

Church Organizations 
Civic Organizations 
4-H 

Other Youth Organizations 
Government Activities 
Other 



81 


28.4 


204 


71 . 6 


145 


50.7 


141 


49. 3 


66 


23.1 


220 


76. 9 


66 


23.1 


220 


76.9 


25 


8.7 


261 


91. 3 


22 


7.7 


264 


92. 3 


59 


20.6 


227 


79. 4 



Table 8 

Influence of 4-H Experiences on Curr ent Involvement In 
Com m unity Activities 



Responses 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 
No 

Uncertain 


210 
20 

25 


82. 4 
7 . 8 
9.8 
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4.H IMPACT ON ALUMNI 



Jean M, Woloshuk 
Layle D, Lawrence 

Gary W. Gerhard-- bi^Ci/S^ant 
University of Nebraska- Lincoln 

Accoxmtablllty to the private sector that has generously dedicated 
dollars and personnel to such large national 4-H programs as curriculum, 
awards and recognition » and staff development Is critical to the continued 
success of Extension youth development. The authors grasped that 
significance in creating a descriptive profile of Vest Virginia's state 
winners In the National 4-H Awards Program. The data indicate that this 
audience did credit their 4*H experiences as being influential in their 
life skills development. 

Some readers might have been mislead by the title and some of the 
recommendations, however, that this piece can be generalized to all 
participants in the 4-H program. There is a critical assumption made by 
the researchers that I would have preferred to have been stated; that Is, 
that state winners in the National Awards Program were assximed to be no 
different than non- winning 4-H participants, in either demographic or 
perceptual variables* We need to know whether or not these relative few 
(approximately less than .01%) are representative of all Vest Virginia 4- 
H participants in the years studied. The linkage is very weak to 
substantiate such an assumption. Many 4^H members have successful, 
lengthy, experiences In Extension Youth Development programs but have 
never been Introduced, supported, or interested In the National 4*H Awards 
program competition* In order to generalize to the larger population, all 
4-H alumni should have been the frame. 

The researchers were careful in establishing reliability and 
validity norms in their instruments, although reliability coefficients 
were not reported. The respondents were asked to indicate whether or not 
4-H was influential in various areas of personal and career development. 
I feel that summated scales would have strengthened the data collected In 
this area rather than the "Yes/No" format employed. The final description 
would have been enriched had we known to what extent 4-H was influential 
when compared with other sources. 

I felt that some of the choices of occupatioual classifications 
of the participants listed In Table 6 were unclear. While 55% were self- 
described professionals, one might ask "Professional what?" The 
traditional "professional" occupations (law, medicine, the letters, etc.) 
require graduate degrees. Only 33% of the respondents had completed 
graduate training. The terms "managers,*' "sales," ^'clerical," 
"operatives" and "service workers" were intermingled, thus confusing 
occupational field with job role or responsibility. 

The transition between the Findings and Recommendations would have 
been made easier for the reader had a Summary or Conclusions section been 
added* 
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Pag« Two 

4-H IMPACT ON ALUMNI 

Woloshuk and Lawrence by Gerhard 

This paragraph could have been a composite word picture of a typical 
National 4-H Awards program alumnus. The Recommendations could have 
flowed mora -easily from this presentation of the data. 

One must be careful not to overextend the recommendations beyond the focus 
and evidence provided In the data. Such, unfortunately, is the case for 
Recommendations 4 through 9 of this paper* I could not find data that 
addressed these points In the paper as written. Some are assumed or felt 
by youth development educators and 4*H awards program supporters, but such 
perceptions were not gathered as objectives of this study. Caution must 
again be extended in ovetgeneralizlng the findings to non- relevant 
populations. Recommendatioi^ 3 incorrectly summarizes the data in Table 2 
where "parents and guardians" and "agents'* are the two most influential 
groups In perstiading youth to join 4-H and to participate in activities. 
Volunteer leaders rank either third or fourth. 
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DEVELOPMENT* OF LIFE SKILLS OF 4 -H CLUB MEMBERS 



Bruce G. Waguespack 
Associate County Agent 
La. Cooperative Ext. Service 
805 St. Louis Street 



Baton Rouge, LA 70802 
Phone: (504) 389-3056 



Jeffrey W. Moss 

Assistant Professor 

School of Vocational Education 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge, LA 70803 

Phons: (504) 388-5751 



INTRODUCTION 



The 4-H program Is dedicated to helping youth become self-directing, 
productive and contributing members of society. This mission is 
accomplished through innovative educational programs which enhance the 
development of abilities that are useful for living everyday life. These 
abilities are called "life skills" which Include thinking or competency 
skills such as acquiring subject matter knowledge, coping or feeling 
skills such as learning to respect other people, and contributory or 
doing skills such as learning and practicing leadership roles. 

No single theory fully explains the concept of personal development 
of life skills. Life skill development concepts are found in numerous 
theories of psychological and socioloRlcal development. Theorists such 
as Piaget, Freud, Erickson, Bandura :aslow. Peck, Havlnghurst, Kohlberg 
and others have suggested explanations of how adolescents acquire life 
skills and provide a framework for understanding personal development. 

Since its beginning in the early 1900's, 4-H has responded to 
societal changes by adapting to meet the prevailing needs of society. In 
earlier years, 4-H concentrated on teaching yo !th agriculture and home 
economics skills. 4-H was used as a means of teaching modern 
agricultural technology to farmers and home economics skills to 
homemakers. Vocational training of rural and farm youth was a primary 
role of 4-H programs. Now the development of life skills Is stressed as 
youth deal with today's rapid-moving, ever-changing society. Collins 
(1986) sees the development of life skills as more than the physical 
skills of sewing or grooming animals for show. Life skills enable 4-H 
members to accept responsibilities and become competent, contributing 
citizens* 

The 4-H program offers a wide variety of projects for youth 
participation. The projects are developed by subject matter specialists 
at the land-grant universities in the areas of science and technology, 
agriculture, home economics and personal development . The 4-H junior 
leadership project is available only to older (14 to 19 year old) 4^H 
members. Junior leaders participate In clubs helping younger 4-H 

tikV^ m t> W 4^ O , mt \j L T\ Civ Ati^pvk^vi^ K-liV- nt iii u t « , ti<L^p W^Ck« v- 1 « ^ ^ a p 4- W ^ iL d ti» c» 1 1 vji 

participate in educational programs on leadership. 

4-H project work and the junior leadership program are only two of 
the many ways 4*H develops life skills in youth* Other 4-H activities 
Include, school enrichment programs, workshops, camps, trips, exhibits, 
and contests. Does participation in 4-H programs help youth in the area 
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of personal development of competency, coping and contributory life 
skills? If so, does participation in the junior leadership program help 
4-H youth to be more advanced in life skill development? Answers to 
these questions may help agents, volunteer leaders, and state specialists 
to offer better opportunities for life skill development and to help 
youth to become self-directing, productive, and contributing members of 
society. 

By examining personal characteristics of 4-H members, factors 
related to development of life skills may be discovered. Hamer (1931) 
and Uilllams (1983) found that some life skills are developed as a result 
of Increased A-H participation. Collins (1986) found that girls rated 
their total learning of life skills In A-H higher than did boys. 
Information regarding the relationship between life skill development and 
personal characteristics, participation in projects, and 
participation In the junior leadership project or club will be of value 
to 4-H agents and volunteer leaders. Knowledge gained in the area of 
youth development and adolescence can be used to provide a more effective 
educational program for youth. 

It was not known to what degree Louisiana junior and senior 4-H club 
members perceived their personal development of life skills or the impact 
of specific 4-H programs suc'i as junior leadership. In order to 
determine if the objectives of 4-H are being met, an evaluation of 4-H 
program effectiveness was needed. The results of this study can be used 
by extension professionals and volunteer leaders to evaluate program 
effectiveness for future planning and accountability, to determine the 
needs of 4-H youth In the area of life skill development, and to gain a 
better understanding of youth development. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the development of 
competency, coping, and contributory life skills as perceived by 4-H club 
members In Louisiana. The specific objectives of the study included: 

1. To measure the personal development of competency, coping, and 
contributory life skills as perceived by high school junior and 
senior 4-li club members In Louisiana. 

2. To determine if differences exist between 4-H junior leaiership club 
members and non^-junioi.^ leadership club members' self-per elved 
personal development of competency, coping, and contribuiory life 
skills. 

3. To determine if rel^ t1!on*^hi px1«;r between nerc**lved compptpnry* 
coping, and contributory life skill development and 4-H project 
participation of junior and senior 4-H club members* 

4. To determine 11 relationships exist between perceived competency, 
coping, and contributory life skill development and personal 
char?icterl sties . 
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PROCEDURES 



The target population for this study was high school junior and 
senior 4-H club m'^'^.bers In Louisiana, The accessible population included 
the 1987-88 high school Junior and senior 4-H club members of parishes 
with a junior leadership club. A stratified cluster sampling procedure 
was used to select the sample. Two parishes from each of the nine 
geographic Louisiana Cooperative Extension Service areas were randomly 
selected* Junior and senior high school 4-H club members who attended a 
regular monthly meeting in the selected parishes during the spring of 
1988 participated In the study* 

The instrument used in this study was a modified version of the 
Personal Development Inventory (PDI) and a Louisiana 4-H member survey. 
The PDI was developed at Iowa State University and the 4-H member survey 
was developed by the 4-H subcommittee of the Louisiana Cooperative 
Extension Service Evaluation Committee. Thirty-three Items were taken 
from the PDI Instrumt^nt; the remaining 27 Items were revised statements 
taken from the member survey. 

The 60-item Life Skill Development (LSD) instrument contains three 
major scales to represent the three A-H life skill development areas. 
These scales are competency, coping, and contributory* The three major 
scales were divided into sub-scales to represent each of the nine 4-H 
objectives classified under the 4-H life skill development areas. These 
sub-scales are health, learning, career orientation, resource management, 
self-confidence, cooperation, leisure, leadership, and citizenship* 

In this survey, 4-H members were ask**d to Indicate to what degree 
their experiences In benefitted them In selected areas* The 
respondents indicated their level of agreement or disagreement with the 
LSD items on a 7-^point Likert-type scale with the following choices 
available to the respondents; l«strongly disagree; 2*dlsagree; 
S^'sllghtly disagree; 4*=neither agree nor disagree; 5«sllghtly agree; 
6«^agree; and 7«strongly agree. Information on personal characteristics 
and A-H experiences was also collected to determine relationships between 
these characteristics and life skill development. 

A validation panel consisting of six parish 4-H agents, three state 
4-H specialists, and three former A-H members was asked to review the 
Instrument* A field test was admlni 3nered In two parishes not drawn in 
the sample to estimate reliability. Revisions were made based on the 
suggestions of the validation panel and results from the field test. 
Reliability coefficients for the LSD instrument were calculated using 
Cronbach's Alpha procedure to determine the internal consistency of the 
instrument. Each scale had a reliability coefficient of at least *60 for 
the study. The reliability of the tot^l LSD instrument was .935; 
therefore, the internal consistency of the total instrument was 
considered good. 

The final instrurrjent was prepared and distributed by mall to the 
selected parishes* Parish agents administered the instrument during a 
monthly ^»-H meeting and returned them to the researcher. Five hundred 
E^^ven ty-f our completed questionnaires were returned from 17 of the 18 
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parishes* Of the 574 cases included in the study, A3 were not used. 
Seven questionnaires were unusable and 36 respondents were not juniors or 
seniors. A total of 531 cases were used in the study. The data received 
were recorded and analyzed using primarily descriptive statistics. The 
total LSD score and a scale score for each of the major scales and nine 
sub-scales was calculated for each case. 

RESULTS 

Personal characteristics of the high school junior and senior A-H 
club members responding were as follows: 

Age . The age of the respondents ranged from 14-20, with a mean age 
of 16.8. Seventysix percent of the respondents were 16 or 17 years old. 

Gender , Two hundred twenty-seven of the respondents were male, 
accounting for 43% of the sample and 304 were females, accounting for 57% 
of the respondents. 

Y e ar In Sch o ol , Three hundred six of the respondents were juniors, 
accounting for 53% of the sample and 223 were seniors, accounting for 42% 
of the sample. 

Geographic Area . Eighty-seven percent of the respondents lived 
either on a farm (28%) or in towns under 10,000 and open country (59%). 
the remaining 13% lived In towns and cities 10,000-50,000, suburbs of 
cities and central cities over 50,000. 

4-H Experiences . 4-H experiences were also considered as personal 
characteristics. The average years eni»olled in 4-fl was 5.8 with a 
standard deviation of 4.06. The mean for years enrolled in the junior 
leadership project was 1.4. The average years In the junior leadership 
club was 1 . 3 years . 

Life Skill D evelopment 

The total LSD mean score and mean scores for each of the three major 
scales and nine sub-scales were calculated and the results are presented 
in Table 1. Mean values for the scales were calculated by averaging 
responses to the items on the LSD Instrument for each scale. The Total 
LSD mean is the average of all 60 Items. The competency scale contained 
23 items, the coping scale contained 18 items, and the contributory scale 
contained 14 items. Each subscale contained 6 or more Items. 4-H 
members tended to agree that they had acquired the life skills measured. 
Mean values ranged from 5.3 to 6.1 for all the scales and sub-scales. Of 
the three major life skill area scales, the coping scale had the hlphes t 
mean score (5.50) and the contributory scale had the lowest mean score 
(5,53). The cooperation sub-scale had the highest mean score (6.14) and 
the leisure sub-scale had the lowest mean score (5. 32). 
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Table 1 



LSD Scale Scores 



Scale 


Mean^ 


Standard 
Deviation 


Total LSD 


5.65 


.63 


CoTTipe tency 


5.65 


.62 


::£alth 


5.84 


.71 


Learning 


5.50 


.83 


Career Orientation 


5.57 


.80 


Resource Managemen t 


5.68 


.75 


Coping 


5.80 


.64 


Self--Conf idence 


5.94 


.71 


Cooperation 


6.14 


.68 


Le 1 sure 


c 0 0 

J » jZ 




Contributory 


5.53 


.74 


Leadership 


5.61 


.80 


Citizenship 


5.48 


.82 


^Responses were based on a continuum where 
2=dlsagree; 3=slightly disagree; 4=neither 


l=strongly disagree; 
agree nor disagree; 5 


=sllghtly 



agree; 6=agree; and 7=strongly agree. 

Differences in L:fe Skill Development of Junior Leadership 
Club Members and Non-Members 

4-'H members were grouped into two groups, (a) 4-H Junior leadership 
club members and (b) non-junior leadership club members. T^tests of 
group means were used to determine if significant differences ir self- 
perceived personal development of competency, coping, and contributory 
life skills existed between junior leadership club members and non-junior 
leadership club members. Results of the t-tests for each LSD scale are 
summarized in Table 2* Coping life skills was the only major life skill 
area which showed a significant difference between the two groups. 
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Table 2 

Differences In Perceived Life Skill Development Between Junior Leadership 
Club Members and Non-Junior Leadership Club Members 











Standard 






Scale 


N 


Group** 


Mean 


Deviation 


T- Value 


Probability 


Total LSD 


268 


a 


5.64 


.60 


0.70 


0.484 




250 


b 


5.67 


.60 






Compe tency 


262 


a 


5.63 


.60 


0.55 


0.582 




242 


b 


5.66 


.63 






Coping 


266 


a 


5.73 


.63 


2.80 


0.005 




2A5 


b 


5.89 


.64 






Contributory 


261 


a 


5.55 


.75 


-.78 


0.434 




247 


b 


5.50 


.71 







^Total respondents were grouped In two groups: (a) junior leadership 
club members and (b) non-junior leadership club members* 

Since the analysis resulted In a significant difference In self- 
percelved personal development of coping life skills, 4'*H objectives 
classified as coping life skills were Investigated further, A 
significant difference was found between the groups for two of the three 
objectives classified as coping life skills, self-confidence and leisure 
life skills as shown In Table 3. Non-junior leadership club members had 
higher mean values for coping, self-confidence, and leisure life skills 
development. The higher mean values and t--test results Indicate that 
non^junlor leader3hlp club members perceived themselves more advanced In 
overall coping life skills development, self-confidence life skills 
development, and leisure life skills development than the junior 
leadership club members. 

Relationship Between Life Skill 
D evelopment and Project Participation 

A k-\\ project participation score was cal'^ulated for each respondent 
by adding the number of years students were enrolled In any project, 
Pearson's correlation was used to determine if significant relationships 
existed between life skill development and 4-H project participation* 
The relationships are presented in Table A. The magnitude of the 
relationships can be classified as negligible. The analysis indicated 
significant positive relationships between project participation and 

total life skill development and competency life skill development. A 
significant relationship (r^.lA, £<.01) was found for contributory life 
skill development* 



ERLC 
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Table 5 



A-H Objectives Classified as Coping Life Skills: Compartson by Group 



Scale 


N 


Groups 


Mean^ Deviation 


T-Value 


Probability 


Coping 


266 
2A5 


a 

b 


5.73 
5.89 


.63 
.64 


2.80 


0.005 


Seli'-Conf idence 


267 
246 


a 

b 


5.86 
6.03 


.74 
.66 


2 .64 


0 .009 


Cooperation 


267 
246 


a 

b 


6.10 
6.19 


.68 
.67 


1.45 


0.14 7 


Leisure 


266 
247 


a 
b 


5.22 
5.41 


.89 
.97 


2.22 


0.027 


^Total respondents were 
club members and (b) non 


grouped 
-junior 


in two groups: (a) junior leadership 
leadership club members. 


'^Responses were based on a continuum where 
2=dlsagree; 3=sllghtly disagree; A=nelther 
ag'^ee; 6=agree; and 7=strongly agree* 


l=strongly disagree; 

agree nor disagree; 5=slightly 


Tabl^ 4 














Relationship Between the 


tSD Scale Scores . 


and 4-H 


ProjeC' Part 


i cipatlon 




Scale 






N 


ra 




^ --o»^^bl 1 } •:)' 


Total LSD 






478 


.11 




.012 


Competency 






466 


.12 




.012 


Coping 






473 


.04 




.330 








/, i' o 

-t \J ./ 


1 A 




4. V./ lU. 



^Pearson Correlation Coefficient 
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ReXattonshlps Between Life Skill Development 
and Personal Charac tg irls tics 

Pearson correlations were calculated to determine if relationships 
existed between self-perceived competency, coping and contributory life 
skill development and selected personal characteristics. The magnitude 
of all relationships was classified as negligible. Significant 
relationships between life skill development and selected personal 
characteristics are shown in Table 5. 

Gender > Significant positive relationships were found between sex 
of 4-H members and the self-perceived development of competency and 
coping life skills (r«.09, £<.05)* 

Year in School . Significant positive relationships were also found 
between A-H members' year in school and self-perceived development of 
total life skills (r=,10, 2<,05). competency life skills (r«.12, p<,Ol), 
and contributory life skills (r-.13, £<,01). 

Years in 4-H p A significant positive relationship existed between 
self-perceived contributory life skill development and the number of 
years members were enrolled in (r=,ll, £<.05). 

Years In Junior Leadership * A significant positive relationship 
existed between self -^percei ved contributory life skill development and 
the number of years 4-H members were in the junior leadership club 
(r-.09. P<05). 

No significant relationships were found between U-W members' 
age and self -perceived life skill development or geographic area In which 
4-H members lived. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

Based on the findings of this study, the following conclusions were 
drawn by the researcher* 

1. High school junior and senior 4-H members agree that they have 
acqu':ed the life skills contained in the A*H objectives. 

2. Non-junior leadership club membtrrs perceived themselves to be more 
advanced in one major skill area, coping life skill development, and 
in two objective life skill areas, self -conf idence and leisure 
life skill development. 

3. Onlv ..^Mgible relationships were found between life skill 

^elopment and A-H project participation and person 
cri<arac terls i; Ics of the respondents. 
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Table 5 



Relationship Between Life Skill Development and Personal Characteristics 



Scale 


N 


t 


Probabili ty 


Gender 


Total LSD 


531 


.08 


.083 


Competency 


515 


.09 


.046 


Coping 


523 


.09 


.031 


Contributory 


519 


.04 


.338 


Year In School 


Total LSD 


529 


.10 


.017 


Compe tency 


5U 


.12 


.005 


Coping 


521 


.07 


.124 


Contributory 


517 


.13 


.004 


Years in 4-H 


Total LSD 


527 


.08 


.068 


Competency 


513 


.08 


.074 


Coping 


520 


.02 


.673 


Contrlbu tory 


515 


.11 


.014 




Years in Junior Leadership Club 




Total LSD 


521 


.02 


.575 


Ccipe tency 


507 


.02 


.655 


Coping 


514 


-.07 


.133 


Contrlbu tory 


510 




.033 
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The remaining conclusions based upon tests of statistical significance 
Indicate that the Investigated relationships exist. The reader is 
reminded that the magnitude of these relationships was negligible. 

4. A-H members with higher 4-H project participation scores tended to 
perceive themselves to be more advanced in overall life skill 
development and in two major life skill areas, competency and 
contributory life skills. 

5. Female 4-H members have a greater self-perceived development in two 
major life skill areas, competency and coping life skills, 

6. 4-H members in their senior year of school have a greater self^ 
perceived overall life skill development in two of the major life 
skill areas, competency and contributory life skills. 

7. 4-H members who indicated more years enrolled In 4*H perceived 
themselves to be more advanced in the major life skill area, 
contributory life skills. 

8. 4-H members who Indicated more years as members of the junior 
leadership club perceived themselves to be more advanced in the 
major life skill area of contributory life skills. 

Recommendations 

1. Extension staff should encourage youth to remain active In the 4*H 
program. Activities and projects that enhance development of 
contributory and coping life skills should be continued, 

2. Extension staff should encourage youth to remain in the junior 
leadership club and activities that enhance development of 
competency and contributory life skills should be continued. 

3. Extension staff should plan specific activities to help 4-H junior 
leaders accomplish coping life skills which Include 4-H objectives 
related to the development of self-confidence life skills, 
cooperation life skills, and leisure life skills. 

Recommendations for Further Research 

1. A similar study on personal development of 4-H members c.n6 
non-4-H members should be conducted. 

2. A study on personal developm^^nt of specific 4-n objectives/life 
skills should be conducted for specific projects or activities such 
as Junior Leader Conference, 4-H Camp, Challenge Camp, and 
educational trips ( p re-^ test /post- test ) . 

3. A study should be conducted to determine what causes non-junior 
leadership club members to perceive themselves to be more advanced 
in coping life skill development than junior leadership club 
members. 
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4. The relationship between life skill development and factors other 
than project participation and personal characteristics should 
be investigated. 
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A COMPARISON OF ADVANTAGED AND DISADVANTAGED POPULATIONS OF 
ADULT LEARNERS USING THE EXPECTANCY -VALENCE PARADIGM OF 
MOTIVATION AND ADULT LEARNER PARTICIPATION 

Emmalou Van Tllburg 

Gary W. Gerhard 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 



As the Cooperative Extension System continues to diversify its 
clientele, understanding what draws and retains audiences is of critical 
importance. Dr. Van Tllburg has developed the problem and grounded the 
investigation in sound theory. The review of literature is particularly 
well researched. 

Assumptions and limitations were openly set forth by the 
investigator. Such frankness greatly assists the reader in interpreting 
the significance of the findings. Thw rigor and thoroughness of the study 
is appreciated and sets a fine example of going beyond description when 
conducting social science research. 

After such a strong introduction and development of the relevance 
and nature of the phenomena, I wish additional time had been taken to 
develop the Results section of the paper. The factors were abbreviated 
to one or two word "working titles'* without adequate aeflnition. Some of 
the terms such as "learning process," "social involveiiBnt , " "actual 
arrangements" and "internal commitment" leave some question as to whether 
they deal with the instructor or student, 'Clearly setting forth the 
components that built these factors would have strengthened the finale. 

Unlike the other papers presented during this session, all of the 
conclusions and implications of thi paper were consistent with the 
objectives and findings. They were well targeted, concise and easily 
implemented* This is a superior example of systematic inquiry. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE SKILLS 
OF 4'H CLUB MEMBTSRS 



Bruce G. Vaguespack 
Jeffrey W» Moss 

Gary W* Gerhard 0' J COOil/L^ 
University of Nebraska- Lincoln 

The authors are to be commended for a thoughtful, well developed 
investigation* The review of literature was brief yet covered all of the 
bases, with citations of the classic theorists of human development as 
well as recent applied find'^'^s from Extension youth development research. 
Life skill development Is the intended end product of Extension education 
for youth. Without data of this type, we as educators have no way of 
knowing if we are making a significant difference in the lives of young 
people. The topic is of utmost importance and relevance as our children 
become the major issue facing America in the next decade. 

The instrumentation was well developed with highly acceptable 
reliability coefficients. Although X would caution against selectively 
dissec ing standardized instruments such as Iowa State's Personal 
Development Inventory, the authors did develop new reliability 
coefficients for their hybrid instrument. 

The Findings were set forth very clearly and were easy to follow. 
I was pleased to see the relative balance between male and female 
participants in the sample. In many older 4-H ceen populations, young 
women outnumber young men to a much larger proportion. Surprising, 
however, was the age range of the respondents (14-20). Too frequently we 
perceive all high school juniors and seniors as being either 16 or 17, 
That 20 year olds are still involved in 4*H may be a source of some 
**static** in the data, but I'm sure that is not significant. 

The statistics used were appropriate for the study. The authors 
cautioned the reader several times in their thorough reporting of the 
relational findings that associations were all negligible. Of most 
significance was the development of life skills within and outside of the 
junior leadership clubs. The fact that non- junior leadership club members 
either exceeded or were statistically no different from participants in 
the critical objectives tells us that junior lead, rshlp club participation 
may not be as critical as thought. This contradicts Recommendation #2, 
that the data indicates that youth should be encouraged to remain .*.n the 
junior leadership club. Further study (as suggested in "Further Research 
#3) would help us to understand how the non-members and members are alike 
or dissimilar. Junior leadership clubs may provide a supportive 
atmosphere in which certain personalities may achieve their potential. 
These clubs may not be necessary for youth with sufficient personal or 
social support systems. To apply the findings, we would ultimately need 
to know what type of youth would benefit from the club and for whom 
participation would be purely elective. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Sackgrourvd 

Lifelong learning is not a new concept but is growing In importance 
as the speed at which the world changes increases • As science and 
technology research enlarges the knov^ledge base and new information can 
be transmitted in seconds across the globe, individuals struggle to keep 
up with new innovations. The pace at which learning must take place to 
process new knowledge is alarming, perhaps even threatening, to many 
adult learners (Cross, 1981). 

Additionally, Cross suggested that the United States is rapidly 
becoming a nation of adults and that in 20 years, the majority of 
Americans will be middle-*aged. Thus, the need to provide educational 
opportunities for continuing lifelong learners has never been as 
appare.it as in these last decades of the twentieth century. Not only 
will there be more adult learners, but they will exhibit different needs 
than previous populations of knowledge^seeking adults. 

The traditional adult education program is all but extinct and a 
new breed of adult instruction has appeared; one which caters to 
individuals returning to the work force, those in need of retraining 
displaced workers, women appearing in the job market for the first time, 
farmers and members of other disappearing careers needing guidance and 
training, and adults simply struggling to keep up with life. All these 
adult learner populations produce a new set of needs and problems. 
Providers of adult learning opportunities have never been a more needed, 
yet challenged, resource. 

Still, with all the new populations of potential adult learners, 
the original questions of adult learning theory continue to perplex and 
challenge adult educators-. Who will participate in adult education 
opportunities? Why do they participate? What Impacts occur as a result 
of participation? Why do the learners who **need it most" tend to be the 
ones who participate the least? That cultural background, age, life 
experiences, and status in society share some of the same motivations in 
their endeavors. A new perspective on these questions and their answers 
could help to produce a solid framework in which educational organiza^ 
tions rould build sound learning opportunities for lifelong learners 
(Boshier, 1971; Mezirow, 1971). 
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The CooperatWe Extension Service Is one of t lari^est aduU 
education organizations in the world, Extension st-rvos ,i diverse set of 
publics helping to develop a variety of individual skills that encourage 
personal growth through experiences, aid in attainment and refinement of 
problera^sol ving skills, and provide the acquisition of new information 
to be used in Uf e-enrichlng activities (Rossano, rJ85). In fact, 
enriching the quality of life through continuing lifelong learning 
opportunities has been the Extension mission since its Inception in 
1914 (Prawl, Medlin, & Gross, 1984). 

A basic assumption in adult education and participation theory is 
that adult learners exhibit different characteristics from traditional 
students simply because they ore adults . Regardless of the myriad of 
other reasons suggested to be related to participation in adult 
education programs, the simple fact that adults come with their own 
unique set of life experiences provides adult learners with a different 
set of criteria to be used in decision-making than that of traditional 
students* 

Thus, one approach to understanding the adult learner which fits 
well into these identified adult characteristics is to use an instru^ 
mental theory of human motivation and participation to investigate 
questions and hypotheses because the theory emphasixes cognitive ability 
and individual charucterist ics aul choices. 

A second assumpLion specifically for developrotnt of the rationale 
of this study is that all adults who participate in learning activities 
share some common characteristics. The assumption that, regardless of 
cultural background or whether advantaged or disadvantaged, adult 
learners who participate in learning opportunities share some of the 
same basic motivating factors and characteristics suggests the applica*- 
tlon of a rather generic model of human motivation to test out this 
second assumption. In other words^ the hypothesis Is that adults 
participating in literacy programs in south London share some of the 
same motivation as Ohio farmers choosing to participate in a farm 
financial crisis program. 

The emphasis of individual circumstances, abilities and traits, 
role perceptions, and future anticipated valued rewards provides the 
rr^iionale for using the expectancy-valence theory of human motivation 
(room, 1964) as the theoretical framework for this study^ Porter and 
Lawler (1968) used Vroom's expectancy-^valence theory agreeing that 
because humans are rational, cognitive beings, able to anticipate out- 
comes of behavior, a model of motivation should include both perceptions 
of reality and perceptions of probabilities of the occurrence of those 
realities. 

Thus , the mode 1 they adopted included various components consist i ng 
of perceived realities and perceived probabilities of reality occurring. 
This rather sophisticated approach to decislon^maklng can very easily be 
applied to adult participation motivation. 

In its simplest form, this model suggested that an Individual 
perceives an outcome which is valued. The Individual also perceives 
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that a certain level of performance is needed to obtain that outcome. 
Finally, the individual perceives a certain amoant of effort is needed 
to obtain the level of performance* Working backward from outcome to 
effort, the individual places a probability at each crossroad* What is 
the probability that a certain amount of effort will lead to a needed 
level of performance? What is the probability that the needed amount of 
performance will lead to an obtained outcome and, in fact, is that out^ 
come desirable or valued anyway? Additional variables included in the 
model are (a) individual abilities and tr^ ts, and (b) role perceptions^ 

A more recent model using Vroom's (1964) original theory on 
motivation was directly applied to adult learning theory by Rubenson 
(1977). He developed a framework with expectancy/ valence properties 
which attempted to account for the competing forces within individuals 
when leaking the decision to participate* Much of the previous work in 
participation focused on (a) demographics of adult learners (age, sex, 
race) (Dickinson & Rusnell, 1971), or (b) barriers to learning and 
participation (Carp, Peterson, & Roelfs, 1974), but little had been done 
pursuing the individual choice made based on perceptions of reality. 

The model de-emphasizes external barriers to participation and 
emphasizes the internal motivational factors at work In the participa- 
tion phenomenon* In a sense, the model is taking a positive rather than 
negative approach to participation* External barriers are Included in 
the model, however, Rubenson rather implicitly suggests that real 
barriers are not important; perceptions of barriers are the factors 
influencing participation* If something is perceived as a barrier. It 
acts as such whether, in reality, it Is or not. 

Rubenson 'fj model served as the inspirational framework for the 
study which investigated the process by which an adult learner c looses 
to participate in an educational program. 

Previous Research 

A number of authors (Cross, 1981; Scanlon, 1986; Johnstone & 
Rivera, 1965; Larson, 1980; Darkenwald, 1980; Lindaraood, 1975; Boshier, 
1971; Houle, 1961; Boshier & Collins, 1985) have identified categories 
of factors that act as barriers or encouragers to adult participation* 
Johnstone and Rivera (1965) have used terras such as situational barriers 
(time, money > child care, transportation, weather ), institutional 
barriers (factors pertaining to the educational service provider), 
60C lode mug raphic barriers (age , sex, race , income , educat ional level , 
and geographic location) and dispositional factors (self-esteem, group 
participation) in describing adult responses. 

According to Cross (1979), about one--fourth of Lht^ adult population 
experiences "informational barriers," that is, they do not know where to 
go or who to ask to get information about learning opportunities, 
especially low socioeconomic adults and those living in rural areas* 

Situational barriers such as child care, shift or overtime work, 
lack of transportation, poor health and lack of time or money are 
particularly a problem for low socioeconomic adults and the elderly than 
the average middle-class adult. 
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Institutional barriers (inconvenient class schedules, full-ticoe 
fees for part-time study, restrictive locations and the like) often 
exclude or discourage certain groups of learners such as the poor, the 
undereducated and the foreign born. In addition, adults living in 
certain geographic areas are less likely to participate In educational 
opportunities, especially those living in small tovms and lural areas 
(Johnstone & Rivera, 1965)# 

Another major barrier to adult participation has been the psycho-^ 
logical perceptions of che educational experience held by low and 
working-class persons ♦ According to Darkenwald (1980), these persons 
feel that education has little intrinsic value> that it is relatively 
useless as a means of achieving personal goals^ Education is inappro*- 
priate for mature adults (especially men), and many view education as 
burdensome, unpleasant or frightening. Darkenwald (1980) found that 
people involved in the potential student's social environment have a 
strong influence on his or her desire to conform to existing values and 
norms regardless of his or her class, ethnic background or socioeconomic 
status. In addition, Goodrow (1975) in Spencer (1980) rtiported that 
those who lack educational attainment avoid new activities that might 
rekindle feelings of inferiority* Johnstone and Rivera (1965) concluded 
that the attitude of oldei* adults toward learning is influenced more by 
socioeconomic status than by age or social role# 

Johnstone and Rivera (1965) found that there was no difference in 
participation of the sexes, little difference between religious affili-- 
atlons and insignificant racial and ethnic differences. Teichert (1969) 
reported that, on the whole, non-participants were less career oriented, 
more complacent, more satisfied with the status quo, less restless, less 
ambitious, leas gregarious and spent less time outside the home in 
leisure activities. In addition, London, Wenkert, and }laggerstrom 
(1963) concluded that persons were least likely to participate who 
delineated social participation, restricted their circle of friends and 
had only a passive involvement in vocational activities. 

In summary, there have been multitude of studies which have tried 
to identify specific categories of barriers and motivators to partici- 
pation. Very few studies have looked at how factors may take on both 
the role of the barrier and the enccurager depending on how the 
Individual perceives it* 

PURPOSE AuD OBJECTIVES 

This study of adult participation in Extension educational programs 
was based on three philosophical tenets: (1) AUult learners are more 
capable of rational thinking and ant icipa!:lng outcomes of participation 
and perfornance behavior than younger, more traditional students, thus 
the choice of an Integrated model of human motivation to guide the study 
(Vrooffi's expectancy valence model, 1964); (2) Individual differences act 
upon that decision-making process to alter perceptions of encouragers 
and barriers to participation and persistence so that different groups 
of learners perceive factors differently; (3) Factors which influence 
the decision to participate may be different than factors which 
influence the decision to persist through an educational program. 
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The major purpose of the study was to investigate tenets 2 and 3 
with specific focus on the differences between two groups of clientele: 
advantaged and disadvantaged • Educational achievement level and occupa- 
tion level were used to operationalize advantaged and disadvantaged 
categories of participants according to Bell (1973). 

Research questions used to guide the study included: 

1. What are the factors that are related to participation and 
persistence for advantaged and disadvantaged populations? 

2. Are those factors different for advantaged and disadvantaged 
populations? 

3* What are the outcomes of participation and persistence for 
advantaged and disadvantaged populations? 

4. What are the best predictors of satisfaction with participation 
and persistence for advantaged and disadvantaged populations? 

PROCEDURES 

This study was correlational allowing the researcher to investigate 
relationships between variables. 

Population 

The target population was Ohio Cooperative Extension Service (OCES) 
adult clientele who had participated in any mult i^session Extension 
program during 1986-87. Through Interviews with OCES administration an 
estiaated target population of 20,000 was determined* Lists of clien^ 
tele participating in multi-session programs were solicited from all 
county agents in Ohio. A total of 599 names were offered and this list 
became the sample # An extensive demographic comparison (age, gender, 
race, , l^^ce of residence) between the sample and the target population 
using OCES records was conducted to help alleviate external validity 
threats (see discussion in data collection)* 

Instrumentation 

The instrument used to gather data was a mail questionnaire with 
two forms: one used to collect data on the decision to participate and 
the other used to collect data on the decision to persist. The instru- 
ments were field^tisted for content validity using selected OCES 
advisory committe^j members (n - 15). Construct validity was confirmed 
using factor analysis. Cronbach*s alphas of factors ranged from *73 to 
.92. Likert-type items used to measure barr iers/encouragers (51 items) 
were scaled as follows: 1 * discouraging to 7 ^ encouraging* Outcomes 
were measured using a similar 4-point scale (1 « strongly disagree to 
4 « strongly agree; 25 items) and satisfaction was a simple 5^response 
choice item. Likert-type Itemp were assumed to produce interval level 
data as supported by Adams, Fa, t jnd Robinson (1965)^ 
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Data Collection 



Data wore collected during Oc tober-^Noverober 19S7 following the 
Dlllman procedure for mall questionnaire administration (1978). The 
sample was randomly divided Into two groups; one lecelved the "partici- 
pate" questions, the other, the "persist" questions. AIL answered the 
outcomes and satisfaction information. 

A total data sample of 276 (46%) was obtained^ This number 
Included 114 who attended agrlcultural^-related programs, 52 from home 
economics, 5 from 4^H, 27 from community and natural resource develop- 
ment and 81 who listed "other" types of programs. A follow-up telephone 
interview was conducted with a random sample of 10% of the nonrespond- 
ents; no differences were found, thus, results were generalized to the 
entire sample of 599* Readers may want to consider the nonrandomness of 
the total sample before generalizing to the target population even 
though, based on demographic comparisons, there is little reason to 
believe that the sample is not representative of the target population. 

Analysis of Data 

Analysis using principal-component factor analysis on the SPSS-X 
statistical package was used to identify factors related to particlpa^ 
tlon and persistence as well as to reduce outcome items to meaningful 
factors. Orthogonal varimax rotation of the matrix was used to Increase 
interpretabillty of the factors* To identify factor components, factor 
loadings of .5 and greater were included* Multiple regression and 
simple Pearson correlation coefficients were used to determine 
relationships between variables and best predictors* 

RESULTS 

There were five factors related to the decision to participate for 
both advantaged and disadvantaged. The factors shared by both groups 
were quality of information and anticipated difficulty with arrange- 
ments. Factora which emerged for the advantaged group also included the 
learning process, social involvement, and teacher quality* Factors 
which were unique for the disadvantaged group were type of instru<-tion , 
general communication about and during the program, and internal 
commitment* (Tables 1 and 2) 

Factors related to the decision to persist shared by both groups 
were again the information factor and actual arraugements* Factors 
unique to advantaged were personal commitment, teacher quality, and 
social experiences* Factors unique ro disadvantaged included teacher/ 
Instruction, Internal commitment, and stimulation received. (Tables 3 
and 4) 

Two factors emerged related to outcomes of participation and 
persistence for the advantaged group: positive and negative. The 
factor structure for the disadvantaged group was somewhat more 
complicated with five factors emerging: negative experiences, 
self-improvement, positive information, negative Information, and 
negative social experiences. (Tables 5 and 6) 
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For the .advantaged group, the best predictors of satisfaction were 
positive outcomes and the quality of information gained. (Regression 
model: Y' = -2.963 + .158Xi + •O56X2). For disadvantaged, the best 
predictors were communication and negative experiences, (Regression 
model: * 3.971 + •0?4Xi - ♦137X2)* (Tables 7 and 8) 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

1. For both advantaged and disadvantaged clientele, the quality of 
Information and arrangements related to participation are factors 
individuals consider before and during Involvement in educational 
programs* The Extension Service should continue to develop programs 
which offer quality, research^-based information- These programs should 
be offered to provide ease of arrangements for participation including 
child care, convenient location, inexpensive cost, and time of offering* 

1. Disadvantaged clientele do not consider social involvement as 
a factor in participation and persistence and in fact, include certain 
social experiences as a possible negative outcome of participation* 
Programs directed at this particular type of client should not be 
developed and marketed with a social experience as an important 
component • 

3* Quality of information and general positive outcomes were the 
best predictors for satisfaction of advantaged clientele while quality 
communication before and during the program and the lack of negative 
experiences were best predictors of disadvantaged clientele satisfac- 
tion. The Extension Service should pay particular attention to these 
components of an educational program depending upon the type of 
clientele targeted. 
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Table 1 

Factor Analysis Summary for the Decision to Participate (Advantaged) 



Factor^ 


X 


sd 


# of Iteras^ 


Eigen Value 


% of 
Variance 


Inf orroat ion 


5.83 


.86 


4 


10.94 


39. 1 


Learning 


5.32 


.91 


3 


2.62 


9.4 


Teacher 


5.30 


.89 


5 


1.82 


6.5 


Social 


5.48 


.87 


3 


1 .64 


5.9 


Arrangements 


5.58 


1.08 


A 


1.42 


5.1 












66.0 



^Factor loadings < .50 were omitted. 

^Iteras with NA > 25% were removed from analysis. 

(Rotated factor fuatrix varii"nax converged in 36 Iterations) 



Table 2 

Factor Analysis Summary for the Decision to Participate (Disadvantaged) 



Factor^ 


X 


sd 


// of Items'^ 


Elgen Value 


% of 
Variance 


Instruct ion 


5.88 


.83 


6 


8.28 


29.6 


Comraunicat 1 on 


5.32 


.95 


3 


3.20 


11.4 


Cnmmi rmpnr 


5. 29 


.89 


5 


2.44 


8.7 


Information 


5.67 


.88 


3 


2.23 


8.0 


Arrangeraents 


5.76 


1.00 


3 


1.68 


6.0 















^Factor loadings < .50 were omitted. 

^Iteras with NA > 25% were reraoved from analysis. 

(Rotated factor matrix varinoax converged in 26 iterations) 
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Table 3 

Factor Analysis Summary for the Decision to Persist (Advantaged) 



of 



Factor'^ 


X 


sd 


// of Iteras^ 


Eigen V.ilue 


Var iance 


Inf ormat Ion 


6.17 


.85 


5 


2.28 


7,1 


Teacher 


5.86 


1.06 


5 


3.22 


10.1 


Commi tracnt 


5.54 


1. 11 


12 


14.56 


45.5 


Arrangements 


5.44 


1. 11 


3 


1.31 


A.l 


Social 


4.56 


1.27 


2 


1.68 


5.2 












71.6 



Table 4 

Factor Analysis Summary for the Decision to Persist (Disadvantaged) 



^Factor loadings < .50 were omitted. 

^Ireras with NA > 25% were removed from analysis. 

(Rotated factor matrix varimax converged in 9 iterations) 



Factor' 



sd 



// of Itenss^ Etgen Value 



% of 
Variance 



Teacher/ 
Instruction 

[nf ormat ion 

Arrangements 
St Imulat ion 

Inte rna 1 
Commi t raent 



5.76 
6.02 
5. 72 

5.66 

5.68 



.96 
.68 
.98 
.75 

.85 



6 
4 

2 
5 



7.61 
3.75 
3.19 
2.46 

1.9 i 



^Factor loadings < .50 were omitted. 

^Itt.'.us with NA > 25% were removed f rora analysis. 

(Rotated factor matrix variraax converged in 72 iterations) 



23.8 
11.7 
10.0 
7.7 

6,0 



59.2 
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Table 5 

Factor Analysis Summary of Outcomes (Advantaged) 



Factor^ 



sd 



Positive 
Negative 



3.05 
1.84 



,31 
,47 



10 
8 



# of Iteras^ Eigen Value. 



8.83 
1 .62 



^Factor loadings < .50 were omitted. 

^Items with NA > 25% were removed from analysis. 

(Rotated factor matrix varimax converged in 3 iteratiotis) 



% of 
Variance 



46.5 
8.3 

55.0 




Table 6 

Factor Analysis Summary of Outcomes (Disadvantaged) 



Factor^ 



Negative 

Experience 1.83 
Sel f-irapro veraent 3.01 
Positive 

Information 3.30 
Negative Social 1.83 
Negati ve 

Information 2.06 



sd 



.36 
.30 

.41 

.48 

.60 



// of Items'^ Eigen Value 



6 

5 

3 
2 



5. 12 
2.68 

1 .50 
1.28 

1.23 




^Factor loadings < .50 were omitted. 

^Items with NA > 25% were removt'd from anal>t.is. 

(Rotated factor matrix varimax converged in 11 iterations) 



1 of 
Variance 



26.9 
14.1 

7.9 
6.7 

6.5 
62. 1 
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Table 7 

Regression of Satisfaction with Partic i pation on Sele^ : ted Variables 
(Advantaged Group) (stepwise entry) 



Independent Variables 
Enter^ad Stepwise 
In Equation 



Multiple R 



r2 

Increment 



Positive Outcomes 

Decision to Persist ~ 
Information Factor 

(constant) 



.4539 



.4984 



.2060 



.2484 



.2060 



.158 23.61* 



.0424 .056 14.88* 

(-2.963) 



*p < .05 

Y' » -2.963 + .158Xi + .056X2 



Table 8 

Regression of Satisfaction with Participation on Selected Variables 
(Disadvantaged Group) (stepwise entry) 



Independent Variables 
Entered Stepwise 
In Equation 



Multiple R 



Increment 



Decision to Participate ~ 

Coramunlcatlon 

Negative Experience 
Outcomes 

( constant ) 



.4161 
.4946 



*p < .05 

- 3.971 + .U74Xi - .137X2 



1732 



.1732 



.074 15.92* 



2446 .0714 -.137 12.14* 

(3.971) 
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(614) 292-4487 

INTRODUCTION 

Families are believed to be the most economical and ciffective means of rearing 
children and caring for the elderly. Helping families manage their financial resources, 
develop decision-making and mai\iagement skills and acquire self-confidence are critical to 
the Nation's future (United States Department of Agriculture, 1988b). Managing 
monetary resources is cxie aspect of daily living that affects essentially all lives. It is nearly 
always a concern for individuals and families at every income level. Extension educators 
recognized this concern as cariy as the 1950s (Kearl & Copeland, 1959) and continue to 
place emphasis on this perennial problem area for their clients in the 1980s. 

Family eccmomic well-being is one of eight initiatives guiding extension 
programming in the U.S. One crucial issue associated with this initiative is family financial 
instability (United States Department of Agriculture, 1988a). Changing employment 
opportunides, fluctuating income, decreasing purchasing power and limited resource 
management skills are several factors affecting the financial stability of American families. 
Extension educators in several states are helping families and individuals cope with these 
factors and operate more efficiently by providing a variety of programs on managing 
money (United States Department of Agriculture, 1988b). 

Several researchers (Lown, 1985; McKenna & Nickols, 1986; Ulrichson & Hira, 
1985) have pointed out that extension educators are in a good position to provide financial 
management information to individuals and families who are not reached by private 
businesses or public education systen:is. Other researchers, however, have documented 
the fact that financial management is an area in which extension home economists have 
often lacked expertise and could benefit from funhcr education (Lown, 1985; Stephenson. 
1986; Ussery, 1964). For example, Lown identified a need for a financial counseling 
training program after conducting a needs assessment of Utah home economics extension 
agents. Stephenson found that Maryland's home economics agents had serious 
deficiencies in the area of "financial management." Ussery found that Tennessee home 
economics agents had the greatest need in "managerial ability," in the "use of time and 
money," "family finances," and "meeting the needs of today's youth." 

A report of selected home economics programs indicated that budget counseling 
programs were established in 13 Ohio counties (Ohio Cooperative Extension Service, 
1987). According to the report, these 13 programs wers making a difference in the 
financial management practices of participants. This report raised two questions. Why 
were the remaining 75 counties not cited as having budget counseling programs? Are 
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areas of financial management other than budgeting being presented by home economics 
agents in Ohio? 

If extension educators are to effectively assist families and individuals in making 
sound decisions regarding their personal finances, they must possess the needed 
experiences and education. Literature reviewed for this study suggested that extension 
professionals may not have the competencies needed to conduct educational programs in 
financial management (Lown, 1985; Stephenson, 1986; Ussciy, 1964). Training or 
inscrvice education is one way that extension educators can update their knowledge and 
competency in this programming area. Prior to initialing inscrvice training, however, an 
assessment of current Imowledge and expertise is apprq}riate and necessary if training is to 
be effective. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine cseas of financial management 
in which Ohio county extension home economists need additional training. Seven areas of 
financial management were investigated: budgeting, consumer financial services, 
consumer credit, risk management, retirement, estate planning, and investments. A second 
purpose was to determine the agents' perceptions regarding (1) the importance of the seven 
areas of finandal management to their current job responsibilities, (2) their knowledge of 
the areas, and (3) their ability to teach competencies in the areas. Specific objectives were 
to: 

1 . Describe the agents on selected personal characteristics, including their previous 
training in financial management 

2. Describe the agents' programming efforts in financial management during the previous 
calendar year. 

3 . Describe agents' perceptions about the importance of the areas of financial 
management, their knowledge of the seven areas, and their ability to teach competencies 
in the areas. 

4. Rank the seven financial management areas according to the amount of additional 
training the agents need in each area. 

PROCEDURES 

The descriptive survey research method was used in the study. The Borich Model 
of Needs Assessment was used because it provided a relatively objective and systematic 
way to determine inscrvice education needs. The model guided the instrument 
development, and the data collection, analysis, and interpretation. Borich (1980) defined a 
training need as a discrepancy between an educational goal and the trainee's performance in 
relation to the goal. Therefore, training needs are discrepancies or gaps between "what is " 
and "what should be." Discrepancy scores are used to identify training priorities. Five 
steps in the Model are: (1) list competencies based on program objectives, (2) survey 
trainees, (3) rank competencies according to discrepancy scores, (4) compare high priority 
competencies with training program content, and (5) revise program or revise 
competencies. 

In adapting the Borich Model to this study, financial management competencies for 
each of the seven areas of financial niiuiagenx^nt were listed along with three scales to 
assess the agents' perceptions (Example 1 below). Respondents rated their percepuons of 
competencies on the following scales: 1) the importance of the competencies to their 
current job responsibilities, 2) their knowledge of the competencies, and 3) their ability to 
teach the competencies. Each scale ranged from 1 (low) to 5 (highest) and is further 
defined in Example 1 . 
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Example 1 



RISK MANAOEMF.TST 

1. Understanding basic 
principles of insurance 
such as determining what 
is an insurable risk 

and ways to manage 
risks. 

2. Understanding health 
insurance and its 
components. 

3. Understanding automobile 
insurance and irs components. 

YtiUMrtanceof Item 

1 = not important 

2 = of Utde importance 

3 = moderately important 
4=5 important 

5 - very important 



Importance 
of Item 



UiSL 



1 2 3 4 5 



Knowledge 
of Item 

}^ m£h| 

1 2 3 4 5 



Ability to 
Teach Item 

1 2 3 4 5 



12345 12345 12345 



12345 12345 12345 



Knowledge Qf hem 

1 = no knowledge 

2 = litde knowledge 

3 = average knowledge 

4 ss above average 

5 = highly knowledgeable 



Ability to Teach Item 

1 - not well 

2 =s slightly 

3 = moderately well 

4 = well 

5 = very well 



Knowledge discrepancy scores were determined by subtracting agents' perceived 
knowledge of a competency jBrom their perceived importance of the competency. This 
difference was then multiplied by the njcan perceived importance score for ALL AGENTS 
responding to that competency. The resulting figure was the discrepancy or gap between 
"the desired " and "the actual." The higher die discrepancy score, the larger the gap 
between the actual condition and desired condition, (see Table 1 ). A discrepancy score 
for a competency was determined by summing individual respondents' discrepancy scores 
and dividing that total by the number of respondents. 



2b6 



Tabid 

Calculation Knowledge Discrepancy Score?; 



Competency Item 1 : Understanding health insurance and its basic components. 

Importance Knowledge Ability to 

of Item Qfliem Teach Item 

Respondents Low High Low High Low High 

1 1 2 3 4(2) 1 2Q)4 5 1 2 3 4 5 

2 123 ®5 12345 12345 

3 1234® 12345 12345 



Importance mean for competency 1 = 4.66 [5+4+5/3=4.66] 

5 Perceived inportance rating for respondent 1 

zi Perceived knowledge rating for respondent 1 
2 

x4.66 Importance mean for competency 1 

9.32 Knowledge discrepancy score for respondent 1 



Discrepancy scores for each of the seven areas of financial management were 
determined by totaling the discrepancy scores for each competency within an area and then 
dividing that total by the number of items in that area. 



Instrumentation 

An instrument was developed by the researchers to satisfy the objectives of the 
study. Information firom the research literature, personal finance textboolcs, and the Familv 
Financial Management Curriculum Sourcebook (United States Department of Agriculmre 
and Purdue University, 1983) was used in developing the instrument The Curriculum 
Sourcebook is the prcxiuct of a special needs project hinded by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It was designed far use by extension agents and specialists in 
developing, delivering, and evaluating fiiumcial management programs. 

The content of the instrument was validated by a panel of six experts who have 
academic or extension responsibilities in financial management The instnmient was pilot 
tested using extension home economists in West Virginia, Kentucky, Michigan, and 
Indiana. In addition, two Home Economics District Specialists and an extension 
evaluation specialist reviewed the instrument before data collection. Reliability estimates 
were computed for each of the seven areas of financial management. Cron bach's alpha 
reliability coefficients computed based on the pilot test data ranged from .73 to .96; 
coefficients based on Uie population data ranged from .76 to .96. Only one of the seven 
areas had a reliability coefficient less than .80 for the pilot test data and for data from the 
population. 

Data CoUection 

A mailing list provided by Ohio's Assistant Director of Home Economics programs 
was used to identify the population of home economics agents. The population included 68 
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agents. Some aj?cnts had administrative or progmmming responsibilities in areas other 
than home economics. Data were collected by mailed questionnaire during a four week 
period in May and June 1988. Respondents who returned the completed questionnaire by 
the initial deadline were eligible to participate in a drawing for a cash prize. Berdie, 
Anderson, and Niebuhr (1986) stated that small incentives such as cash prizes increased the 
response rate to mailed surveys. Agents who did not respond by the initial deadline were 
telephoned and asked to rctum the questionnaire. Agents who could not locate the original 
copy of the questionnaire were mailed a second copy. The renim rate was 93% (63 of 68 
agents). Four agents returned the questionnaire after the close of data collection. Data 
from these questionnaires were not included in the analysis. No comparisons were made 
between the agents who responded before the close of data collection and those who did 
not. 

Data Analysis 

The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSSx) computer package was 
used to analyze the data. Descriptive statistics were computed to provide a profile of the 
agents and to describe their financial management educational needs. 

RESULTS 

Profile of Agents 

Sixty-five percent of the agents were married. The majority of the agents were less 
than 50 years old (mean=39). Most had been employed by Cooperative Extension a mean 
of 12 years. Sixty-four percent had earned bachelor's degrees in home economics 
education. More diversification in degree areas studied occurred at the master's level. 
General home economics, family resource management, family relations, human 
development, and areas of education including home economics education were some of 
the areas in which master's degrees were earned. 

Educational preps^ation in financial management among respondents was very 
limited. Only 13 agents had received previous training in financial management through 
formal college or university level courses. Most of the 13 agents had griiuated from 
degree programs within the past 10 years. 

Workshops and inservice training was the educational route used by most agents in 
receiving financial management training. Practically all agents (57) had attended one or 
more workshops related to financial management during the past 5 years. Most workshops 
had been offered by Cooperative Extension. Others were offered by professional 
organizations during annual meetings. 

Proeramming Efforts in Financial Management 

Most agents (87%) had conducted or were planning to conduct programs on 
budgeting. However, few had conducted programs or were planning to conduct programs 
in other areas of financial management (see Table 2). On the average, agents spent 50 
hours programming in budgeting while fewer than 15 hours were spent on other areas of 
financial management (see Table 3). 
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Tabic 2 








Areas of Financial Manaeement 


in WhichA£entsJ*rovided or Planned Profframmine 








N=63 

YC5 


No 


Area 


r 




e a 
I % 


Budgeting 


55 


87.3 


8 12.7 


Consumer 








Financial Services 


U 


17.5 


52 82.5 


Consumer Credit 


30 


47.6 


33 52.5 


Risk Management 


3 


4.8 


60 95.2 


txcui ci 1 jcni 






41 «^ 1 
Hi 03. \ 


Estate Planning 


13 


20.6 


50 79.4 


Investments 


12 


19.0 


51 81.0 


Table 3 








Mean Number of Hours Spent Programming in Areas of Financial Mana^pmcnt During 


1987 








N=63 


Area 




M 




Budgeting 




50.28 




Consumer 








Financial Services 




7.14 




Consumer Credit 




13.69 




Risk Management 




2.84 




Retirement 




6.19 




Estate Planning 




3.98 




Investments 




4,82 
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Agents' Perceptions of the Importance of. 

Knowledge of, and Ability iq Teach Competency Areas 



Agents were asked to rate each item's perceived importance to theii job 
responsitelities, their perceived knowledge of the items, and their perceived ability to teach 
each iteoL Importance mean scores nmged from 3.44 to 4.25 and knowledge mean scores 
nmged firom Z35 to 3.79. The three areas rated highest on the importance scale were 
budgeting, retirement, and consumer credit Budgeting, consumer credit, risk management 
and retirement were the areas receiving the highest rating on the knowledge scale. Agents' 
perception of their ability to teach competencies rmiged from 2.05 to 3.54. Areas ratal 
highest on ability to teach were budgeting, consumer credit and consumer financial 
services, (see Table 4). 

Table 4 

Mean Scores and Standard Deviations for Agents' Perception of Importance. Knowledge, 
and Ability to Teach Competencies bv Area 



Ability 



Area 


Importance 


Knowledge 


to Teach 




M 




M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Budgeting 


4.25 


.42 


3.79 


.54 


3.54 


.60 


Consimier 














Rnancial Services 


3.60 


.72 


2.75 


.75 


2.40 


.75 


Consumer Credit 


3.94 


.56 


3.06 


.68 


2.77 


.72 


Risk Management 


3.84 


.76 


2.78 


.71 


2.32 


.82 


Retirement 


3.96 


.70 


2.78 


.82 


2.32 


.91 


Estate Planning 


3.69 


.80 


2.35 


.84 


2.05 


.87 


Investments 


3.44 


.91 


2.45 


.94 


2.07 


.93 



1 (low) to 5 (high) 
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Training Prioriries 

Discrepancy scores for the areas of financial management were used to determine 
training priorities. The higher the discrepancy score, the higher the training priority. The 
three priority areas for training are estate planning, retirement and risk nnanagemcnt (sec 
Table 5). 

Tables 

Rank Order of Fmancial Management Areas bv Agents' Knowledge and Ability to Tepjh 
Discrepancy Scores 



Area 


Knowledge 


Ability to Teach 


Budgeting 


7 


7 


Consumer 






Financial Services 


6 


6 


Consumer Credit 


5 


5 


Risk Management 


3 


3 


Retirement 


2 


1 


Estate Planning 


1 


2 


Investments 


4 


4 



1 7 



high priority low priority 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The majcdty of agents participating in this study were manied, had been employed 
by Cooperative Extension a noean of 12 years, and did not have formal training in financial 
managenoent However, most had attended one or more inservice workshops on financial 
management offered by Coopenuive Extension during the past 5 years. Agents were 
spending ccmsiderably more time on budgeting than (xi the odier six areas of financial 
management Agents perceived budgeting as the area with the most importance to their job, 
as well as the area they were the most knowledgeable of and most capable of teaching. 
Agents have training needs in estate planning, retirement, and risk management. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are based on the findings of the study: 

1 . The results of this study should be made avmlable to extension administrators, 
extension agents, and (^en> who are responsible for planning and providing inservice 
education. 

2. The study should be repeated with the original population after inservice uraining has 
been provided in the areas of estate planning, retirement, and risk management 

3 . Agents might use diis study as a basis for developing a survey to assess local needs in 
personal 6nances. 

4 . The study could be conducted in other states to determine financial management training 
needs of agents. 

5 . Studies could be conducted on the personal money management behaviors of agents 
before and after training. 

6. This study be used as the basis for developing a computerized system of assessing 
agents training needs in financial management on a routine basis. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT TRAINING NEEDS 
OF EXTENSION HOME ECONOMISTS 

Cathy Faulcon Bower 
Joan E. Gritzmacher 
Authors 

N. L. McCasIln 
Discussant 



It was a pleasure to have the opportunity to review this research on 
the financial management training needs of extension home economists. 
Training programs often do not have this type of information to use in 
making decisions and setting priorities. In fact, all too often decisions 
are made on the basis of personal preferences and biases without checking 
with those who are to be trained. 

The authors are to be complimented on their statement of the problem 
and purpose and objectives. It was apparent to this discussant that they 
had reviewed the literature carefully and established what they wanted 
this research to accomplish. 

The procedure followed by the researchers was based on an accepted 
approach using a discrepancy model of needs assessment. In reviewing 
Example 1, this discussant was somewhat perplexed. It appears that the 
competency statements tended to ask the respondent to judge "double- 
barreled" items (e.g., understanding health insurance ^ its components). 
Use of a statement such as "understanding the components of health 
insurance" could have eliminated this problem. 

Another suggestion to the researchers would be to clarify how the 
validity of the instrument was determined. The use of a panel of six 
experts may well be appropriate. However, this discussant was left 
wondering what they did and how they did it. The reliability procedures, 
on the other hand were explained adequately. 

The researchers are to be complimented on the high level of response 
they received. However, a question did arise regarding why nonrespondents 
were not contacted or, at a minimum, why the responses of the late respon- 
dents were not compared with early respondents. Also, it would have been 
helpful if the researchers had indicated the types of descriptive statis- 
tics they used in the data analysis section of the paper. Readers are 
able to d*.termine the types of statistics (e.g., chi-square, frequencies, 
percentages, means, standard deviations) after reading the results 
section. 

It was interesting to note the training priorities identified by this 
research. The data presented in Table 5 Indicate that the areas of 
priority are practically in inverse order to their appearance on the table 
(and probably on the instrument). This raises a question regarding the 
influence of the order of the areas on the instrument and their subsequent 
priorities. Would the same priorities have occurred if their order had 
been altered on the instrument. This question cannot be answered by the 
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research presented here. However, it may be an interesting area for 
additional research. 



If the raison d^etre of needs assessment is to help improve how 
inservice training is planned and operated, why do the conclusions and 
recommendations not address these topics. Certainly the researchers have 
much valuable information for improving the effectiveness and efficiency 
of such programs . 

This paper makes a positive contribution to research in extension 
education. The authors are encouraged to continue building upon their 
work on needs assessment. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA EXTFJJSION STAFF 

Debra A. Gregory 
M, Joy Cantrell 
Authors 

N. L. McCaslln 
Discussant 



The rate of growth in the knowledge and skills needed by extension 
personnel is so rapid that they run the risk of becoming out-of-date and 
occupationally obsolete soon after completing their baccalaureate degrees. 
Graduate education represents one avenue that extension personnel have of 
continuing their educational programs. In considering individuals for 
promotion the amount of graduate education is one factor that is often 
reviewed. Therefore, this examination of the role of graduate education 
on continuing professional development of Pennsylvania extension staff is 
quite timely and provides a baseline of important information for use in 
making planning and policy decisions. 

The researchers are to be commended for obtaining a 92 percent 
response rate for this investigation. However, It was interesting to note 
that the paper did not report any attempts to compare these responses with 
those of the nonrespondents or to compare early respondents with those of 
late respondents. 

Another concern about the study is the lack of information regarding 
the validity and reliability of the instrument. Information was also 
missing regarding any attempt to pilot test the instrumentation. 

The findings that 36 percent of the extension staff do not indicate 
graduate education as a part of their professional development plans and 
another 21 percent are uncertain as to their future involvement in 
graduate courses is of great concern. It would be interesting to know 
why these staff are not more positive about graduate education. Are the 
graduate programs being viewed as ineffective? Do staff see themselves 
changing careers and not interested in graduate extension education? 
Reasons for the apparent lack of interest in graduate education needs 
further research. 

The last section of the paper is entitled "conclusions and 
recommendations." Yet, the sections includes two sets of implications. 
The researchers need to review this section and determine what they want 
to include. However, they are to be commended for developing separate 
implications for two groups: the Cooperative Extension Organization and 
the providers of graduate education. 

It would be interesting in further resear h to provide these findings 
to groups of county and regional extension taff . These groups might 
provide interesting Interpretations about wh^ extension staff perceive 
graduate education as reported by this study. 
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This study represents an Important contribution to the knowledge base 
of extension education The researchers should be encouraged to continue 
their work on this topic. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION EVALUATION PRACTICES 
OF OHIO EXTRUSION HOME ECONOMISTS 

Marjorie L. McClish 
Joan E. Gritzmacher 
Authors 

N. L. McCaslin 
Discussant 



This research of the evaluation practices used by extension home 
economists was quite interesting. With the current emphasis on impact 
evaluation and the need for determining the accountability of programs, 
this study provided needed information for extension staff who are 
designing evaluation activities. Certainly this study should help move 
evaluation efforts from counting the number of meetings and participants 
and participants' satisfaction with programs to more useful indices of 
Impact. 

Although the paper has an extensive reference list (23 documents) 
there were no specific citations presented in the paper. Therefore, the 
authors are encouraged to include specific citations in future revisions 
of this paper. Additionally, the figure on Bennett's levels of evidence 
is not titled nor referred to in the paper. Any information that is 
considered important enough to include as a figure should be indicated in 
the paper. 

The researchers reported pilot testing the instrument and the 
procedures used in establishing the content validity of the instrument. 
However, no mention was made about the reliability of the instrument. 
Information on the reliability of the instrument would increase the 
readers' confidence in the study. Of the 37 who received the 

questionnaires, 30 returned them for a response rate of 81 percent. 
However, the study failed to discuss if nonrespondents differed from the 
respondents . 

The final section of this paper includes information under the major 
heading entitled, "conclusions and recommendations." In reviewing this 
section, it was noted that the authors also included implications. 
However, upon review, it was difficult to distinguish between the 
conclusions and implications. The authors may wish to reconsider whether 
or not they wish to include both of these sub-headings. Another 
suggestion for the authors would be to consider developing recommendations 
for how extension home economists might enhance their evaluations by 
collecting information at the higher level of Bennett's hierarchy. 

The research reported in this paper provides interesting information 
for iuipioving the quality of evaluating extension education programs. The 
researchers are to be encouraged to continue their work on this impo^taP^ 
topic. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Professional Cooperative Extension staff are being challenged with keeping up with 
state of the art technological advances, complex problems of clientele, and a much more 
educated and infonmed public. Knutson(1985) indicates that professional obsolescence has 
led to the view of county agents as facilitators of education (meeting organizers) rather than 
educators. 

The technical knowledge and process skills derived from graduate study add to staff 
capacity to meet changing clientele needs and increase professional stature among 
colleagues and clientele (National Extension Policy Guidelines for Staff Development, 
1987). Graduate study has been advocated, and supponed in many states, as a major 
component of professional development for Extension staff. 

Professional development is the term used to denote commitment of individuals to 
personal growth and development related to their job or career. This development 
contributes to the broader continuum of lifelong education as depicted by Knapper and 
Cropley (1985). They suppon that this total education development continuum ranges from 
non-institutionalized educational influences to formal, institutionalized educational 
influences that inold a given individual. Graduate education, presented as formal 
institutionalized learning, represents one approach to professional development to help 
individuals increase their abilities and their potential in their professional field. 

How interested and committed are county-based Extension staff in pursuing their 
professional development via graduate study? To what extent is graduate education and 
advanced formai education a part of their plans to upgrade themselves? These are the 
questions that a recent study of Pennsylvania Extension staff addressed. Planning for 
effective and comprehensive staff development oppoituniries is a focus for Penn Slate 
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Cooperarive Extension within the next four years. A first step in this process was to 
develop a professional development profile of the current staff as a base for funher 
planning. This paper presents the study objectives and selected findings regarding graduate 
education as a component of that professional profile. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The overall purpose of this descriptive study was to develop a professional 
development profile of county and regionally based extension staff as related to their 
current achievement of graduate level education and plans to pursue further graduate 
education. Spcciific objectives of the study were to determine: 

1) the graduate education level obtained by professionals according to age, gender, 
region, position, job assignment, and length of employment within Penn State Extension; 

2) current enrollment or immediate plans for pursuit of graduate education by 
professionals and the relationship to the job characteristics of tenure, position title, and job 
assignment; 

3) graduate study programs and courses of interest; and 

4) the factors that might prevent or influence professional development through 
graduate education. 

PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 
P opulation 

The population of this study was the 287 Penn Smte Cooperative Extension county 
and regionally based employees, as of July 1, 1987. Of these, 274 were county-based 
employees while 13 were located in regional positions. Because the study was establishing 
baseline demographic data, the entire population was included. 

Instrumentation and Data Analysis 

A mailed questionnaire was used for data collection in this study. The survey 
instrument included demographic responses, short answer questions, and responses on a 
Ukert-type scale relating to the variables of the study. Descriptive statistics were used to 
present analysis of data. The Chi-square test of independence was used to examine 
relationships between selected variables under study. No inferential .statistical analyses 
weit: conducted since the entire population was studied. 
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RESULTS / FINDINGS 
Respondents 

There were 263 usable responses for a 92 percent return rate. Of the respondents, 
54 prcccnt were male and 78 percent were between the ages of 30 and 59, with 32 percent 
between ages 30-39. The largest group (22 percent) of respondents have been employed 
for six to ten years while 20 percent have been employed for 25 of more years. 
Educationally, approximately one-half (49) percent of the professionals do not currently 
hold a Master's degree compared to the remaining 5 1 percent who do. 

Variables Related to Current Level of Graduate Education 

Relationship of current education level according to age, gender, region, position, 
job assignment, and tenure were explored using Chi-square analyses. Variables that were 
related to current level of graduate education were: age (X2=41.3, p.<.0001); gender 
(X2^12.69, p.<.01); position (X2=103.0, p.<.000l); job assignment (X229.5, 
p.<.000l); and tenure (X2=46.6. p.<.000l). Using the Cramer's V as an indicator for 
strength, a very low relationship existed between each of these variables and educational 
level. 

Findings reveal that younger respondents, less than 40 years of age without an 
advanced degree, accounted for 32 percent of tlie employees. Among the 45 employees, 
age 20-29, only 7 had a Master's degree (Table 1). Additionally, 32 percent of the males 
hold an advanced degree compared to 18 percent of the females (Table 2). 

Table 1 Relationship Between Respondents' Age and Educational Level (n=26()) 

Age in Years 

20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60 & above Total 

Educational Level n % n % n % n % n % n % 



Less than 

Masters' Degree 38 14.6 44 27.0 20 7.6 21 8.1 5 1.9 128 49.2 
Masters' Degree 

and beyond 7 2.7 39 15.0 39 15.0 40 15.3 7 2.7 132 50.8 

lotal 45 17.3 83 31.9 59 22.6 61 23.4 12 4.6 260 100.0 

x2=41.7 p<.0001 Cramers' V-.23 
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Table 2 Relationship Between Respondents' Sex and Educational Uvel (n=260:) 



Sex 



Educational Level 


Male 
n 


% 


Female 
n 


% 


Touil 
n 


% 


Bachelors' Degree 
and less 


25 


9/ 


34 


13.1 


59 


22.7 


orao. wcaiis 
beyond Bachelors' 


31 


11.9 


39 


15.0 


70 


26.9 


Masters' Degree 


53 


20.4 


24 


9.2 


77 


29.6 


Grad Credits 
beyond Masters' 


30 


11.5 


24 


9.2 


54 


20.8 


Total 


139 


53.5 


121 


46.5 


260 


100.0 



x2=12.69 p=.0054 Cramers' V^2l 

Professionals with agricultural job assisgnments hold 25 percent of the Masters' degrees, 
compared to 14 percent held by family living professionals and 8 percent held by 4-H 
professionals (Table 3). When educational level is analyzed by job assignment and gender 
(X2=18.9 p.<.01), the findings indicate that 79 percent of the female 4-H professionals 
have less than a Master's degree (Table 3B). 

Table 3 Relationship Between Respondents' Primary Job Assignment Area and 
Educational Level (n=202) 



Primary Job Assi^ment * 
Agriculture Family Living 4-H Total 

Educational Level n % n % n % n % 



Bachelors' Degree 
and less 


16 


7.9 


9 


4.5 


22 


10.9 


47 


23.3 


Grad. Credits 
beyond Bachelors' 


22 


10.9 


18 


8.9 


18 


8.9 


58 


28. 7 


Masters' Degree 


37 


18,3 


9 


4.5 


11 


5.4 


57 


28.2 


Grad. Credits 
beyond Masters' 


14 


6.9 


20 


9.9 


6 


3.0 


40 


19.8 


Total 


89 


44.1 


56 


27.7 


57 


28.2 


202 


KK) 



"2=29.50 p<.()001 Cramers- '.'-.27 
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♦Primary job assignment area was determined by individuals having 51 or more percent of 
their time devoted to an ai^ea. 



Table 3A Relationship Between Male Respondents' Job Assignment and Educational 
Level 



Educational Level 


Agriculture 
n % 


Job Assignment 

Family Living 

n % n 


4-H 

% 


Total 
n 


% 


Less than 
Masters' Degree 


35 33.9 


10 


9.7 


45 


436 


Masters' Degree 
and beyond 


47 45.6 


9 


8.7 


58 


56.4 


Total 


83 79.6 


19 


18.4 


103 


100.0 


x2 =11.79 


p=.0667 


Cramers' \'=.23 








Table 3B Relationship Between Female Respondents' Job Assignment and 
Educational Level 




Educational Level 


Agriculture 
n % 


Job Assignment 
Family Living 4-H 

n % n 7o 


Total 
n 


% 


Less than 
Masters' Degree 


3 3.0 


27 27.5 30 


30.6 


60 


61.2 


Masters' Degree 
and above 


4 4.0 


26 26.5 8 


8.1 


38 


38.8 


Total 


7 7.1 


53 54.1 38 


38.8 


98 


1(X).0 



x2 =18.90 p=.0043 Cramers' V=. 31 



Position title and tenure are relevant viunables in whether graduate education has 
been pursued (Table 4 & 5). Of respondents with Master's degrees, 34 percent have been 
employed 1 1 or more years compared to only 17 percent of respondents with 10 years or 
less employment. L;. .ev/ise, 31 percent of the rf;spondents worked for less than 10 years 
and have noi obtained an advanced degree. The relationship between advanced graduate 
education and position title could be explained and expected due to the promotion system. 
At the extension agent, senior agent, and regional program leader positions, respondents 
with a Master's degree represent 35 percent of the respondents. It is at these levels that a 
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Master's degree is recommended for promotion. Likewise, at the opposite end of the 
professional ranks, 35 percent of the respondents at the program assistant, assistant and 
associate agent levels do not have a Master's degree. 

Table 4 Relationship Between Number of Years Tenure with Penn State Cooperative 
Extension and Educational Level (n=261) 



Years Tenure 

Lessthan 3-5 yrs. 6-10 yrs. 11-15 yrs. 16-24 yrs. 25 & Total 
3 yrs. above 

Educational Level n % n % n % n % n % n % n % 



Lessthan 32 12.2 16 6.1 35 13.4 13 5.0 9 5.4 23 8.8 128 49 
Master's Degree 

Masters' Degree 

and beyond 14 5.4 8 3.1 22 8.4 20 7.6 38 14.5 31 11.9 133 51 

Total 46 17.6 24 9.2 57 21.8 33 12.6 47 18.0 54 20.6 261 100 



x2=46.60 p<.0001 Cramers' V=0.24 

Table 5. Relationship Between Respondents' Educational Level and Position 
Title.(n=261) 



Educational Level 
Less than a Masters' Degree Total 

Masters' Degree and above 

Position Tide n % n % n % 



Program Assistant 


15 


5.7 


1 


.4 


16 


6.1 


Assistant Agent 


38 


14.5 


14 


5.4 


52 


19.8 


Associate Agent 


38 


14.5 


26 


9.8 


64 


24.3 


Extension Agent 


22 


8.4 


45 


17.1 


67 


25.5 


Senior Agent 


7 


2.7 


34 


12.9 


41 


15.6 


Regional Program 
Leader 






10 


3.8 


10 


3.8 


Other 


9 


3.5 


4 


1.6 


13 


4.9 


Total 129 


49.0 


134 


51.0 


261 


100.0 





x2 =103.00 p<.0001 Cramers- V=0.36 
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Graduate Educatio n as Future Professional Developmen t 

Two objectives are addressed in this section. The first relates to the current 
enrollment and immediate plans of Extension professionals to become involved in graduate 
education. Relationships between these interests and educational level and job assignment 
were analyzed to develop a more comprehensive staff profile, The second objective 
addresses the current subject area and course interests of Extension professionals. 

Findings indicate that 43 percent of the respondents plan to pursue graduate 
education opportunities in the future. Of these respondents, 25 percent arc currently 
enrolled in a graduate degree program, 46 percent are planning to pursue a graduate degree, 
while 14 percent recently completed degrees. Thirty-six percent of the staff indicate that 
graduate education is not a part of their professional development plans. The remaining 21 
percent arc uncertain as to their future involvement in graduate courses. Additionally, 40 
percent of the respondents have never taken a graduate If-'-i course or it had been longer 
than seven yean since they had taken a graduate cours. professional development. 

Edjcational level and job assignment were significantly related to future plans to 
pursue graduate education. Most of the respondents that currently did not hold a Master's 
degree planned to pursue graduate education. The relationship between these two variables 
was significant (X2=30.32. p.<.000) Frequency of responses by male and female 
professionals by educational level indicated a greater intention on the pan of females than 
males to pursue graduate education. The significant relationship between job assignment 
and future plans (X2=:21.54, p.<.001) also revealed further information toward future 
professional development interests of Extension professionals. The professionals most 
likely to pursue graduate education arc those with 4-H job assignments. 

Respondents were asked to indicate up to three major areas of interest for graduate 
study. Subject areas of most interest were in the areas of agriculture (40%), administration 
(40%), extension education (28%), family living (28%), and communication (25%). 
Seventy-four respondents were currentiy enrolled or had plans to enroll in specific degree 
programs. Twenty-one individuals, or 28 percent, were in extension education and 17, or 
22 percent, specified business or public administration. Interest in specific graduate level 
extension education courses offered by Penn State's Department of Agriculture and 
Extension Education was assessed. The two most prominent courses of interest were 
administration (79, or 64 percent) and the independent study course (73, or 62 percent). 
Prohibiting and Influencing F actors in the Pursuit of Graduate Education 

The study assessed facton that prohibit or influence staff participation in graduate 
education opportunities. 'Lack of personal time' and 'distance to course location' were the 
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two highest rated (x=4.0 on 5-poinl scale) prohibiting factorse that influence respondents' 
participation in graduate classes. 'Professional need to be current in the field' (x=4.0) 
and'personal joal satisfaction' (x=!3.8) had the highest mean ratings as influencing factors 
in pursuing graduate courses. Personal considerations and course content are the most 
important factors used by respondents in selecting a degree program in which to enroll. 

CONCLUSIONS AND / OR RECOMMENDATIONS 

There aie two sets of implications that result from this study. One set is directed at 
the Cooperative Extension organization whose major resource is its human capital. The 
second set is directed at providers of graduate education. 

The Cootjcrative Extension Organization 

The requirement and attainment of graduate degrees should not be viewed as the 
only solution to staff development problems since 57 percent of the current staff do not 
commit themselves to future professional development via graduate education 
opportunities. However, the group that is participating in graduate education is very self- 
motivated and committed to graduate education as a way of keeping relevant in their field. 
Respondents who are undecided about pursuing graduate education might benefit if the 
organization would provide career counseling as a service to employees. 

The decision to pursue graduate credits is strongly based on the years of tenure in 
Cooperative Extension. Tlic group employed 3-5 years recognized a high need for 
graduate degrees most closely based on performance in the organization including potential 
for career advancement, increased income, change in jcb assignment, and need for degree 
for organizational promotion. On the other end of the tenure category, a fifth of all 
respondents have worked 25 or more years. Since the more tenured staff had a higher 
educational level, once these more experienced employees retire the overall educational 
level for the remaining staff in the organization will lower. With the increasing level of 
education of clientele, this anticipated drop in staffs educational level should be of utmost 
concern to the Penn State Cooperative Extension's future. To resolve this problem, 
employees who do not have advanced degrees may decide to seek one by applying for 
sabbatical and educational leaves. However, if large numbers of employees do this at the 
same time situational problems may occur for the organization relating to finances, 
personnel replacement, and program continuity. Solutions might be to provide an 
experienced staff replacement while an agent is on educational leave, or broadening the 
current on-the-job educational leave opportunities that could be included in a professional 
development plan. 
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Additional research could be conducted to determine how many employees had 
used Pcnn State employee benefits to receive an advanced degree. Also, the study could be 
duplicated in other states and comparisions made, especially comparing plans for further 
graduate education in states that require a Master's degree for entry-level Extension 
employment. 

Providers of Graduate Education 
Agricultural and Extension Education departments in many institutions are the 
providers of graduate education to extension professionals. A hypothetical profile of a 
potential smdent that results form this snjdy would be a female, between the ages of 20-39 
with a 4-H job assignment, who has been employed by Cooperative Extension for 3-1 1 
years, has interest in agriculmre and/or administration courses, and has personal reasons of 
time and course location that might prevent her participation in graduate education. This 
hypothetical employee should be taken into consideration for future programming by these 
departments. 

More creative alternatives to course delivery will need to be a focus for graduate 
program outreach. Course content that is perceived as assisting professionals to be current 
in the field may need to be reassessed. Specifically, identifying target audiences and 
addressing their needs in content and delivery systems needs to be part of the ongoing 
decision-making process if effective graduate programs are to be the expected result. 
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IWnWOUCTION 

Demonstrating impacts, or end results, is one of the latest thrusts 
of social and educaticmal program evaluation. The Cooperative Extension 
Service (CES) has for many years recognized the value of program 
evaluation. Though CES evaluations continue to be designed and used for 
program iaprovenent, audi enphasis is being placed upon evaluation for 
aooountability purposes. 

In the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service (OCXS) program evaluation 
la based upon Bennett's Hierardiy of Evidenoe for Program Evaluation. 
OCES staff are trained to set overall key objectives, program 
objectives, and evaluations at one or more levels of the Hierarchy. The 
seven hierarchial le\'els are Inputs; Activities; People Involvement; 
Reactions; Change of Knowledge, Attitude, Skill, and/or Aspiration 
<KASA); Practice Change; and End Results. 

Forty-two Ohio county home econooists chose to iuplement a food and 
nutrition key objective in 1987. During the 1987 year, 24 full-time 
faculty years or 30% of the total Extension home economics effort was 
expended toMard food, nutrition, and health. Because food and 
nutrition education requires such a large proportion of OCES time and 
effort and because program impacts are citod from evaluation results, 
the food and nutriticxi key objectives, program objectives, and 
evaluations were examined. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

Ihe purpose in this study was to determine how Ohio county home 
CK^onomists evaluated 1987 key objective food and nutrition programs (a) 
in relation to key objectives and program objectives at levels of 
Bennett's Hierarchy, and (b) in terms of evaluation study design and 
evaluation data collection technique. 

The following questions gave direction to the study: 
1. According to the seven levels of Bennett's Hierarchy: 

a. At what value levels are the 1987 food and nutrition key 

objectives agreed upon by the county home economists and their 

supervisors for yeaurly plans of work? 
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b. Are the designated value levels appropriate for the 1987 food 
and nutrition key objectives? 

c. Are 1987 food and nutrition key objectives and their 
corresponding program objectives congruent in terms of 
attaining inputs/outputs? 

d. At what level (a) do 1987 key objective food and nutrition 
program evaluations measure? 

e. Do 1987 key objective food and nutriticMi program 
evaluations evaluate at the same level as the program 
objectives they measure. 

f . Do 1987 key objective food and nutrition program 
evaluations ask for program evidence in terms of hard or soft 
data? 

2. What evaluation study designs are used by county home economists to 
evaluate 1987 key objective food and nutrition programs? 

3. What evaluation data collection techniques are used by county home 
econoiBists to evaluate 1987 key objective food and nutrition 
programs? 

4. How are/were the key objective food and nutrition program evaluation 
results used? 

5. In tenoi. of Ohio county home economists selecting food and nutrition 
key objectives in 1987: 

a. Do years of experience in the OCES relate to use of evaluation 
study design? 

b. Do years of experience in the OCES relate to use of evaluation 
data collection technique? 

c. What is the level of satisfaction for the evaluation study 
design used? 

d. What is the level of satisfaction for the evaluation data 
collection technique used? 

e. What are the concerns about evaluating food and nutrition key 
objective programning? 

PROCEDURES 

Data for this descriptive study were collected using 1987 OCES plans 
of work, evaluation instruments or descriptions » and a questionnaire 
developed by the researdier. Faculty and doctoral studoits associated 
with OCES and the Ohio State University determined content validity of 
the instrunent. A pilot study was perfomed with five randomly selected 
Extension home economists in the population* and appropriate revisions 
were made to the questionnaire. The questionnaire m&s sent to a sample 
of 37 Ohio Extension home economists vAio iaplementad food and nutrition 
key objectives in 1987. By the deadline, 30 respondents returned 
questionnaires and evaluation data on a total of 52 programs. The mean 
mmber of years respondents had been eiqployed by the OCES vms 12.4 
years. Data analysis consisted of recording key objectives and 
evaluations to appropriate levels of Bennett's Hierarchy, and recording 
responses to qjestionnaire items. 
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RESULTS 



The results are sequenced under the five research questions; 
According to the seven levels of Bennett's Hierarchy: 

a. At what value levels are the 1987 food and nutrition key 
objectives asreed upon by the county hoine economists and their 
supervisors for yearly plans of work? 

The imjority (61.5X) of 1987 food axid nutrition key objectives were 
set at the KASA change level (change in knowledge; attitude; skill; 
and/or aspiration). 

b. Are the designated levels appropriate for the 1987 food and 
nutrition key objectives? 

Value levels agreed upon by county honie economists and their 
supervisors for 1987 food and nutrition key objectives proved to be, in 
most cases, appropriate when key objective statements were reexamined 
for value level according to Bennett's Hierarchy. 

c. Are 1987 food and nutrition key objectives and their 
corresponding program objectives ccxigruent in terms of attaining 
inputs/outputs? 

When key objective levels were compared with their cprresponding 
program objective levels using Bennett's Hierardliy, 54.3% of the food 
and nutrition programs had at least on prc^ram objective congruent vath 
the key objective. County home economists were most successful in 
setting at least one program objective at the same level as the 
programs' key objective when the key objective was at the KASA level. 

d. At what level(s) do 1987 key objective food and nutrition 
program evaluations measure? 

The highest nunber of evaluations was performed at the knowledge 
change level, cc»^i.9tituting 28. 3X of all evaluations performed (Table 1). 

e. Do 1987 key objective food and nutrition program evaluations 
evaluate at the same level as the program objectives they measure? 

Of all evaluated program objectives, the highest percentage of 
objectives, 42.2%, was set at the knowledge change level. ' When all 
programs were considered, 50.4% of the programs had congruent objectives 
and evaluations at one hierarchy level. Overall, cotsity home economists 
evaluated more objectives correctly than incorrectly at every level of 
Bennett's Hierarch (Table 2). However, considerable discrepancies 
existed between program objectives and evaluations at certain levels. 
For example, at the activities level 32.7% of the objectives were not 
evaluated; at the reactions level 46.8% of the evaluaticvis provided 
evidence for nonexistent program objectives. 
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f . Do 1987 key objective food and nutrition program evaluations ask 
for program evidence in terns of hard or soft data? 

For the 1987 key objective food and nutrition programs, soft data 
were used as evidence for 72.6% of the evaluations. 

What evaluation study designs are used by county home economists 
to evaluate 1987 key objective food and nutrtion programs? 

The highest percentage of county hone economists, 43.5%, evaluated 
after the program once using program participants only. The other 
study design used frequently by county hone economists was to study 
program participants before and after the program. 

What evaluation data collectioti techniques are 
used by county home ccononista to evaluate 1987 
food and nutrition orograns? 

As evident in Table 3, the most frequently reported data collection 
techniques were collections of casual cogroents (23%) and use of 
questionnaire (19.7%) 

How are/were the key objective food and 
nutrition program evaluation results used? 

Ihe highest , .centage (44*2%) of use for the food and nutrition 
program evaluation results was aooountability within the.OCES, followed 
by program iaprovement and aooomtability outside OCBS* ' 

In terms of Ohio county home economists selecting 
food and nutrition key objectives in 1987: 

a. Do years of experience in the OCES relate to use of evaluation 
study design? 

b. Do years of experience in the OCES relate to use of evaluation 
data collection technique? 

Questions relating years of experience and study design or data 
collection could not be analyzed because too few cases for chi -square 
analysis existed, even when data were collapsed. 

c. What is the level of satisfaction for the evaluation study 
design used? 

The majority (91.7%) of county heme economists were satisfied with 
the study designs they used. Degree of satisfaction for eacli of the 
seven designs could not be determined because too few cases existed for 
analysis. 

d. What is the level of satisfaction for the evaluition data 
collection technique used? 

Similar to study design analysis, the degree of satisfaction for 
each of the 10 data collection techniques could not be analyzed due to 
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too few cases in some cells. However, 81. 7X of the county home 
economists were satisfied with their chosen data collection techniques. 

e. What are the concerns about evaluating food and nutrition key 
objective prograinroinff? 

Evaluation concerns of the county home economists included time and 
expense constraints which limited initial evaluation or further follow- 
up, participant willingness to aid in evaluation, and actual degree of 
impact made in food and nutrition behavior. 

CXWCLUSIONS AND REOOWENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

From data concerning key objective food and nutrition programs and 
evaluations, the researcher concludes that: 

1. Ohio county home economists set the majority of food and nutrition 
key objectives at the KASA level, 

2. County home economists and their supervisors set food and nutrition 
key objectives at appropriate levels according to Bennett's 
Hierarchy. 

3. Knowledge change is the most ccomcm level at which objectives and 
evaluaticMis are set for key objective food and nutrition programs. 

4. County hone economists evaluate at the proper level for at least 
one objective per key objective food and nutrition program. 

5. Soft eviduation evidence is used in the oajority of Revels for 
evaluations of key objective food and nutrition proArans. 

6. Two ccramon evaluation study designs for key objective food and 
nutrition programs are to study only program participants (a) after 
the program once, or (b) before and after the program. 

7. The common evaluation data collection techniques for gathering 
evidence for key objective food and nutrition progmms are 
collection of casual comments and use of questionnaire. 

8. County home economists are satisfied with the evaluation study 
designs and data collecti(xi techniques they use in evaluating key 
objective food and nutrition programs. 

9. The results from key objective food and nutrition programs are used 
most frequently for accountability within the OCES. 

10. County home economists are concerned with the impact of key 
objective food and nutrition prograois and with the quality and 
quantity of the program evaluations. 

Iroplicatic»is 

Based upon the data, the following iiqplications for OCES educators 
may be considered: 

1. CX^ES should continue to provide regular in-service evaluation 
training, specifically for concerns related to key objective 
programs. 

2. A large perc<witage of the key objectives, program objectives, and 
program evaluations are set at the KASA level possibly because 
higher levels of impact are difficult to achieve and measure for 
key objective performance appraisal purposes. The OCES should 
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reward county hcvne economists for setting long range, high-impact 
food and nutrition program objectives. 

3. County hone economists should be encouraged through in-service to 
use nore scientific study designs in order to determine degree of 
impact attributable to program influences. 

4. County hone econonists should be encouraged through in-service to 
add more formal data collection techniques in order to gather 
verifiable, hard data. 

5. CCES should develop for county home economists a model /sample 
nutrition education program which includes congruent program 
objectives and evaluations at every level of Bennett's Hierarchy. 

Reconroendat i cgis 

Based upon the study* recomnendations for further research follow: 

1. Conduct a similar stuuy for another Extension hone economics key 
objective area to determine evaluation practices of county home 
economists. 

2. Conduct a second study which includes analysis of 1987 OCES reports 
of results in order to compare expected, actual, and claimed impacts 
of 1987 key objective food and nutrition programs. 

3. Survey participants of an CCES evaluation in-service session and a 
control group of non-participant oomty hone economists to determine 
knowledge, attitudes, and practices regarding food and nutrition 
program evaluation prior to, following, and one year after the 
session. 
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Table 1 

Existence of Program Evaluation at Various Levels 



Level 


F 


% 


Inputs 


0 


0.0 


Activities 


n 


9.7 


People Involvement 


16 


14.2 


Reactions 


24 


21,2 


KASA - Knowledge 


32 


28.3 


KASA - Attitudes 


4 


3.5 


KAaA - Skills 


4 


3.5 


KASA - Aspirations 


9 


8.0 


Practice Change 


12 


10.6 


End Results 


1 


0.9 


Total* 


113 


99.9 



Note. Based on 52 evaluation instrunenta/descriptions. 
• Some evaluated at more than one level per evaiustion. 
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Table 2 

Cortfruencv Between Niinber of Objectives and Evaluatioas 
Within Each Level 



Congruent Objectives EvaluaticHv? 
objectives without without 
k evaluations evaluaticy^ objectives 



Levels 


F 


% 


F 


X 


F 


X 


Inputs 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Activities 






1 7 
1 ' 


^9 7 


A 


7 7 


People 

xn vo 1 vemen l 


37 


71.2 


0 


0.0 


15 


28.8 


Reactions 


28 


53.8 


0 


0.0 


24 


46.2 


KASA- 
knowledge 


37 


71.2 


6 


11.5 


9 


17.3 


KASA* 
attitudes 


47 


90.4 


1 


1.9 


4 


7.7 


KASA- 
skills 


46 


88.5 


4 


7.6 


2 


3.8 


KASA- 

aspirations 


42 


82.7 


2 


3.8 


8 


13.5 


Practice 
change 


37 


71.2 


6 


11.5 


9 


17.3 


End Results 


50 


96.2 


1 


1.9 


1 


1.9 



Note. Based on 52 programs' objectives and evaluations. 
Frequencies ai¥l percentages given for individual levels. 
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Table 3 

FvT^I nation Data Collection Techniques 



Technique 


F 


% 


Recoixl analysis 


10 


8.2 


Personal interview 


13 


10. 7 


Observation 


18 


14.8 


Collection of casual conmerts 


28 


23.0 


Telephone interview 


5 


4.1 


Questionnaire 


24 


19.7 


Case study 


0 


0.0 


Perfonumce or knowledge test 


17 


13.9 


No formal technique 


3 


2.5 


Other data collection 


4 


3.3 


Total' 


122 


100.2 



Note. Based cm 52 program evaluations. 

aRespondents used more than one data collection technique per 



evaluation. 
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LEVELS OF EVIDENCE 



EXAMPLES 



7 



7. End Results / 

/ 



6. Practice Change/ 



5. KASA Change / 

+ 



4. Reactions 



/ 



3. People 
Invotvement 



+ 



I 



2. Activities 



1. Inputs 



/ 



/ 



L 
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14269 Claridon-Troy R^ad 
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Burton, Ohio 44021 
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INTRODUCTION 

In February 1987 a three year project entitled "It's Fresher From 
Ohio'' was begun by the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service in six 
Northeast Ohio Counties - Cuyahoga, (Cleveland), Geauga, Lake, Summit, 
Medina and Lorain, The purpose of the projeci: is to facilitate through 
educational efforts the marketing of fresh local agricultural products 
in the Cleveland Metropolitan area* 

A review of the literature revealod lirtle data relating to the 
marketing channels responsible for the movement of fresh agricultural 
products in the Cleveland area- Due to the lack of sound research data 
on these topics, Geauga County Extension Agents, Agriculture and Home 
Economics, conducted this research project to assist in directing 
educational efforts. 

This study has given direction to the proiect and provided valuable 
information on marketing and post-harvesr h^indling techniques which need 
to be taught to agricultural producers. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECT tVF.S 

The purpose of this study was to gain insight into the purchasing 
habits of buyers of fresh agricultural products by: 

!• Determining the quantities and sources of selected agricultural 
products purchased during specific months in 1986 by surveyed groups 
of commission houses, produce purveyors, grocery stores and up-scale 
restaurants in the Cleveland market . 

2* Determining the barriers to the marketing of local agricultural 
products as perceived by the surveyed buyer groups* 

procp:dures 

Three products (strawberries, broccoli ^nd tomatoes) were selected 
for this study by a committee of local buyers and producers of 
agricultural product^* These products were chosen because they were 
significantly different from each otn^r in their marketing channels and 
were representative of a large number of commodities. Products were 
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studied for one month of disCribution In ^86 when they were readily 
available locally, e,g. strawberries in Juno; grennhouse tomatoes In May 
and broccoli in September, 

The survey participants from four Identified buyer groups were 
chosen at random by the following methods: 

1. Commission Houses There are 12 commission houses at the major 
Cleveland Food Terminal* Commission Houses buy items directly from 
farmers, shippers or brokers and sell to wholesale or retail buyers. 
They deal primarily in larger quantities and in the wholesale market. 
These 12 names were put on slips of paper in a container. Six or 50Z of 
the names were randomly drawn. 

2. Produce Purveyors - The Cleveland Yellow Pages were used to 
select the Produce Purveyors located in Cuyahoga County. The listing of 
16 names were put on pieces of paper in a container and 8 or 50% were 
drawn at random. A produce purveyor sells and delivers products, on a 
wholesale basis, principally to restaurants, InsHi tut ions and groceries. 

3. Grocery Stores - The Cleveland Yellow Pages Phone book was used 
to randomly select the groceries. The listing of groceries were numbered 
from 1 to 370 on slips of. paper and placed in a container. Thirty-seven 
or 10% of buyer population was drawn at random. The resulting population 
was made up of 145 Grocery Stores, including four chains. First National 
Supermarkets (Pick-n-Pay) 52 stores; Carl's/Fazio's, 43 stores; Heinen's 
Inc., 10 stores; Rieder's Stop-n^-Shop , 5 stores. The balance was 35 
independent grocery stores. (According to the data from the Cleveland 
Food Dealers' Association, Pick^N-Pay and Carl * s /Fazio • s has a cotubined 
market share of 43% of total Cleveland area grocery store sales). 

4. Upscale Restaurants - A list of upscale restaurants was obtained 
from the restaurant critic of North ern Ohio LIVE Ma ; ;azine . The critic 
was asked ^or a list of restaurants in the Clt^vt^-land area that were most 
likely to use fresh agricultural products. The critic submitted a list 
of 36 restaurants, of which 7 were chosen randomly by selecting their 
names from 36 slips of paper out of a container. 

An original questionnai ^-e was aesigned because no other suitable 
instrument was available. The instrument was formatted as a telephone 
interview guide. 

The study was pilotra by interviewing a restaurant buyer and produce 
purveyor using the instruj>ent and proposed collection procedure. The 

t.^i^^i v^wTTTw^ ^ w. ^ ^ i ^ c*^ ^A*tj .j i-i u 1 v> t iJiT wiii.^u u iu iiOl i*t;t?m 

clear to those being interviewed. Questions were easily answered by 
interviewees and therefore the questionnaire was not modified. 

The survey was then conducted. An introductory phone call was made 
to explain the project, survey and prorpdure to each of the selected 
local buyers. An appointment was set with each participant to conduct 
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the interview in approximately one week. A survey with a cover letter 
was then mailed to the participant to assist in preparing for the 
upcoming interview, at the appointed flme the participants were 
interviewed and answers to the questions were recorded alo i with 
comments. 



Simple descriptive statistics were applied to the raw date using 
Lotus 123. The data was presented by frequencies and percentages. Mean, 
median and standard deviation were calculated where appropriate. The 
results of this survey pertain to surveyed buyers only. It is 
statistically incorrect to extrapolate the data to Include all Cleveland 
buyers. 



After completing the grocery store portion of the survey, it was 
found large chain store buyers were the most receptive to purchasing 
local products. The interviewer placed another call to four supermarket 
buyers who purchased local products and askeci why they did so and if they 
were receptive to increasing their purchases. 



RESULTS 
Commission Houses 



One hundred percent of the 64,304 flats of strawberries handled by 
surveyed commission houses in June of 1986 were from California. One 
hundred percent of the 902,500 pounds of tomatoes purchased by surveyed 
commission houses in May of 1986 were grown in Florida. One hundred of 
the 13,572 cartons of broccoli purchased by surveyed commission houses in 
September of 1986 came from California (Table ? 1 ) . 

TABLE 11 

ORIGIN or SELECTED PRODUCTS AS PURCHASED BY 
SURVEYED CLEVELAND COHMfR.qioN HOUSES 



PRODUCT 
Strawberries (6/86) 
Tomatoes (5/86) 
Broccoli (9/96) 



OHIO 
0 
0 
0 



CALIFORNIA 
1001 

0 



FLORIDA 
0 

100% 
0 



Unnrt monthly purchases of st rnwbn r r i o?-, . ^om-iCoo? and broccoli per 
commission house, along with the estimated ac r .;,:i>.',e needed per month for a 
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producer to supply one commission house are illustrated in Table #2. 
Mean monthly purchases were used here but it should be noted that the 
actual purchases by the Individual surveyed commission houses varied 
widely, as can be seen by the relatively large standard deviation. 

TABLB 12 

Mean monthly purchasesr in lbs., of strawberrlen (Jon© 
1986) » tomatoes (flay 1986) » and broccoli (September 1986), by 
surveyed Comlsslon Houses In Cleveland, ohioy and estimated^ 
acreage needed to produce those quantities. 



ITEM 



MEAN HOMTIH.Y rURCnASE^^ 
PER COMMISSION noUSB 



STRAHBBRAIES 
TOHATOKS 



115,747 LBS, 
225,625 LBS. 



rstiRaTbd 
acreage nbbded/ 

MONTH/ 

comissioN 



14.5 ACRES 

13.3 ACRES 
(FIELD CROHN) 



BROCCOLI 



83,574 LBS. 



9.8 ACRES 



Estimator based on discussions with specialists in the 
department of Horticulture at the Ohio State University. 
Estimated yields used weres Strawberries, 8,000 lb/acre; 
Tomatoes, 17,000 lb/»crer and Broccoli, 8,500 lb/acre. 

^ sd of mean monthly purchases were: Strawberries, 95,146f 
Tomatoes, 106,160f and Broccoli, 77,01J. 



P r oduce Pur voyo r s 



One hundred percent of the st rawber r i t"-. and broccoli purchased by 
produce purveyors wore from Ca 1 i f orn i . Ninety-four perrent of the 
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tomatoes purchased by this group during t h'^ survey period were from 
Florida, six percent were from Ohio. nibli. '•'3.'! 

TABLE 13 

ORIGIN OF SELECTED PRODUCTS AS TURCflASED BY 
SURVEYED CLEVELAND PRODUCE PURVEYORS 



PRODUCT 



niflo 



CALIFORNIA 



FLORIDA 



Strawberries (6/r.8) 
Tomatoes (5/86) 
Broccoli (9/06) 



0 

6% 
0 



100% 

0 

100% 



0 

91% 
0 



Mean monthly purchases of strswbcri i f s . tomatoes and broccoli by the 
surveyed purveyors along with Che osti mated acres needed for a producer 
to supply one purveyor for one month are shown in Table ^4. 

TABLE 14 

MEAN MONTHLY PURCHASES, IN LBS., OF STRAWBERRIES (JUNE 
1986), TOMATOES (MAY 1986), AND BROCCOLI (SEPTEMBER 1986), BT 
SURVEYED PURVEYORS IN CLEVELAND, ONHV AND ESTIMATED* ACRBAGE 
NEEDED TO PRODUCE THOSE QUANT IT? ES 



ITEM 



MEAN HONTNLY PURCUASH 
PER PURVEYOR 



ESTIMATED 
ACREAGE NEEDED/ 
MONTH/PURVEYOR 



STRAWBERRIES 15,503 LBS. 
TOMATOES B3,915 LBS. 



1.9 ACRES 

4.9 ACRES 
(riBLD GROKK) 



BROCCOLI 21,209 LBS. 2.5 ACRES 

' Estiraaten based on discussion vlth Rpecioilsta In the" 

department of Horticulture at the Ohio Stnte Unlverolty. 

Bsttmatcd y!el«Js used wore! Strawberries, 8,000 Ih/ncre; 
Tomatoes, 17,000 lb/acre; and Broccoli, 8,500 lb/acre. 

^sd of mean monthly purchascf? were: Strawberries, 22,459f 
Towatocs, 96,505? and Broccoli, 29,216. oor 



Grocery Stores 
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Buyers for grocery stores purchased more local products than any 
other surveyed group. vnille over 90% of the groceries bought only 
California strawberries, one grocery chain, of ten stores, bought from 
both Ohio and California, and one small grocery bought only Ohio 
strawberries. 

Twenty-two percent of the tomatoes purchased by surveyed groceries 
were grown in Ohio and 78% were grown in Florida. All four supermarket 
chain buyers purchase some Ohio grown tomatoes. 

A surprising 83% of the broccoli purchased by surveyed grocery 
stores was grown in Northeast Ohio, the balance was grown in California. 
All of the broccoli which was purchased from Ohio growers was purchased 
by three supermarket chains. These three chains bought exclusively from 
Ohio growers, during the survey period. (Table if5). 



TABLE 15 

ORIGIN OF SKf.ECTED PRODUCTS AS PURCHASED BT SURVEYED 
CLEVELAND, OHIO GROCERY STORES 



PRODUCT OIUO CALIFORNIA FLORIDA 



STRAWBERRIES ( 6/86 ) 
TOHATOES (5/86) 
BROCCOLI (9/86) 



It 991 0 

22» 0 7St 

83% 17% 0 



The mean monthly purchases of grocery stores for strawberries, 
tomatoes and broccoli, along with the estimated acreage needed to supply 
a single grocery store for one month is lllustr^Tted in Table fib. 
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TABLe 16 

Mean monthly purchases, in lbs, of strawberries (June 1986). 
tomatoes (May 1986), and broccoli (September 1986), by surveyed 
grocery stores and supermarket chains in Cleveland, Ohio; and 
estimated^ acreage needed to produce those quantities. 



ITEM 



STRAWDBRRIBS 



MEAN MONTHLY PURCHASE ^ 
PER STORE 



2,502 LBS. 



ESTIHATFI) 
ACREAGE NEEDED/ 
MONTH/STORE 



0.3 ACRES 



TOMATOES 



BROCCOLI 



6,266 LBS. 



1,410 LBS. 



0.4 ACRES 
(FIELD GROWN) 
0.2 ACRES 



Estimates based on discussions with specialists in the 
department of Horticulture at the Ohio State University. 
Estimated yields used wore: Strawberries, 8,000 lb/acre; 
Tomatoes, 17,000 lb/acre» Broccoli, 8,500 lb/acre. 

^sd of mean monthly purchases were: Strawberries, 2,007; 
Tomatoes, 2,800; and Broccoli, 799. 



After coraplettriB cho grorrrv Qrom ^^r^rrir^'r, r-,,. ,• ^ 

round large ch:jin store buyers were rhe most receptive to purchasing 
local products. The Interviewer placed another calJ to foui supermarket 
buyer;: who purchased locsl products and asket^ why they did so and if they 
were receptive to increasing their purchases. 
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These supermnrket' chain buyers most frequently mentioned high 
quality (75%), good price (75Z), and freshnosR (501), consumer preferring 
Ohio products and buyer loyalty to Ohio (50%), as reasons why they 
purchased local products. Other reasons were good packaging and service, 
better flavor and nicked riper. 

All of the buyers indicated they would like to increase their 
purchases of Ohio products* It was found two of the large chain store 
buyers have quality and packaging specifications for produce grown 
locally which they receive from local growers- Two supermarkets said 
they would like producers to contact them about buying their products. 

Restauran ts 

One hundred percent of the strawberries used by upscale restaurants 
were grown in California. 24% of the tomatoes wore grown in Ohio and 76Z 
of the tomatoes were grown in Florida. 97!^ of the broccoli came from 
California and 3% was grown in Ohio (Table //7). 



TABLE f7 

ORIGIN OF SfM.BCTEO PRODUCTS AS PURCHASED BY SURVEYED 

CLEVELAND RESTAURANTS 



PRODUCT OHIO CALIFORNIA FLORIDA 



Strowbcrric3( 6/86 ) 0 loo* 

TomatoeaC 5/86 ) 24% 0 

Droccol I 3% 971 



Me.in uiwiit \]\y piircl^aso of strawberr ies^ romdroes and broccoli by 
surveyed upscale re.slauranr.s, along wiLh ihe MstimaL^.ni ^icrcago nPf^ded t.o 
produce r.haf. qunntiry is illuMrnted in (Tablo ^'6). 
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TAni.E IR 

MEAN MONini.T PURCHASES, IN I.BS., OF STRAWnERRlRS (JUNK 
1986). TOMATOES (HAY 1986), AND BROCCOLI (SKPTRMBER 1986), BT 
SORVBYBD UPSCALE RESTAURANTS IN CLEVFIJVND, oniO, AND ESTIMATED I 
ACREAGE NEBDED TO PRODUCE THOSE QUANTITIES. 



ITEM 



MEAN MONTHLY PriRCII^SE^ 
PER RESTAURANT 



ESTIMATED 
ACREAGE NEEDED/ 
MONTH/UPSCALE 
RESTAURANTS 



STRAWOERRIES 



TOMATOES 



BROCCOLI 



209 LBS. 
171 LBS. 

3 56 'BS. 



< oTT Acre 

< 0.1 acre 
(field grown) 

< 01. ACRE 



^ Estimates baaed on discussions with specialists In the 
department oC Horticulture at the Ohio State University. 
Estimated yields used were: Strawberries, 8,000 lb/acre; 
Tomatoes, 17,000 lb/acrc» and Broccoli, 8,500 lb/acre. 

nd of mean monthly purchases were: Strawberries, 302; 
Tonatoea^ 69| and Broccoli , 289* 



Buyers were a^^ked to idontii fy wny moro f rosh Northeast Ohio 

aj?r i Cul tural nrodnrr<; WPm nor m^rWo^r^H lo^-,^^.- n,,,,.^... f 

Mouses identified Kick of uniform par k,u', ; n,t .-uid grading (83%), buyer 
attitudes (67%) ■and biiy^^rs ;md producers dr.n'!-. kn.)w each other (67%) as 
barriers to buying locally. Produce pu-veyors cited Inck of uniform 
packaging and j^radinj^ (lOOl) md low '.junli-y ( / V," ) ; Grocery stores cited 
lack of uniform packaging and gradin?^ (7^a), low quality (7 7%) and buyers 
and producers don't know each other f Vr ' ) . The restaurant buyers 
Indicated c lu-y did not know producers (8')'"!). f'^nblr ^'9). 
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TADLe 19 

FRBOUENCY OF AGREEHf-NT WITH RESRARCnER IDENTIFIED BARRIERS TO 
PURCHASING FRESH NORTHEAST OHIO AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AS 

BXPRnssED ny surveyed duters for Cleveland, onio conhission 

noUSKS, TROOUCE PURVEYORS, GROCERY STORES, UPSCALE RESTAURANTS IN 
1907. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND R'XOMM^NDAT IONS 

In this srudy, the commission houses surveyed purchased none of the 
selected products locally. They cited lack of uniform packaging and 
grading, buyer attitudes, and buyers and sellers don't know each other as 
major barriers to ma-keting local products. Agricultural producers 
should be aware that uniform packaging and Rradinjr, transportation cosr 
and freshness are important to these buyers. 

Surveyed produce purveyors purchased no local strawberries or 
broccoli and only a small quantity of Ohio tomatoes. They i dent i f i ed 
lack of uniform packaging and grading and low quality as barriers to 
marketing locally. Agricultural producers should use- uniform packaging 
and grading and offer consistently high quality product. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLt 



Page 1 1 . 



The studied supermarket chain stores were the largest buyers of 
locally grown strawberri ec, tomatoe^^ and broccoli. All indicated they 
would like to increase their local purchases. 

These buyers frequently mentioned high quality, good price> 
freshness and buyer loyalty to Ohio as reasons they purchased local 
products. When asked why more fresh Northeast Ohio agricultural products 
are not marketed locally, they cited low quality, buyers and producers 
don't know each other and lack of uniform packaging and grading. 
Agricultural producers should approach supermarket chain as already 
receptive buyers. They should uniformly package their product, make sure 
it Is of the highest quality and price It competitively. 

Some of the surveyed restaurants purchased products lo ally and 
there is a willingness to increase both number and quantity of local 
products used. Buyers from restaurants felt the biggest barrier was they 
did not know local producers. They are far less concerned with uniform 
packaging and grading, price, or low quality than other surveyed buyers. 
Producers should make special efforts to meet and establish unique 
business relationships with chefs and restaurant buyers. They should 
also be aware that the quantities used by restaurants are often 
comparatively small and transportation costs may be higher due to the 
I i mi ted quantities. 

There is a need for additional research and educational programs on 
marketing, production and post-harvest techniques in Ohio. These 
programs should be designed to assist those interested in exploring 
business opportunities associated with the increased marketing of local 
fresh agricultural products in nearby markets. This appears to be a 
somewhat neglected niche In Ohio's food distribution system, and the 
possibility for expanded business activity in this sector Is exciting. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The authors stated that in 1987, a three year project vas begun to 
facilitate through educational efforts the marketing of fresh local 
agricultural products in the Cleveland Metropolitan area. Although the 
authors of the current study did not specify this study was part of the 
larger study, after reviewing the purposes and objectives of this study, 
th.s reader was lead to believe that the current study was a smaller 
study within the larger study. If this is a true assessment, the 
authors ought to make that statement. 

Furthermore, in two sentences, the authors presented the lack of 
related literature and Ju3tif ication for the current study. I begin to 
ask the question: where was the review of literature and the past data 
which were collected since 1987? Couldn't the previous literature found 
for the larger study contribute somewhat to the smaller study? In 
regards to the justification, as researchers, we generally tend to 
believe that just because we don't know "what is" or because we don't 
know "the whys," that a research study is necessary. The authors of the 
current study did just that. "Due to a lack of sound research data on 
these topics," does not justify the current study or any study. 

In addition, the authors, in the introduction section, stated a 
conclusion of the study. If the authors tend to publish this piece of 
research, I strongly recommend that the third paragraph of the introduc- 
tion be moved somewhere towards the end of the document. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose and objectives of the study were clearly stat^^d 
However, the authors should attempt to tie closer the purpose of the 
study to the problem which could be identified in the introduction 
section. 

PROCEDURES 

Three products (strawberries, broccoli, and tomatoes) were selected 
as the agricultural products for the current study. The authors stated 
th.Jt these products were chosen because they were "significantly" 
different and were "representative" of a larger number of comnjodxt iet . 
I would like for the authors to explain what exactly is meant by tne 
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term "significant." As researchers, we generally think of the word 
significant as having some statistical basis for its use. Was this the 
case? Again, how and what specific criteria were used to determine if a 
product was "representative" or not? 

The procedures utilized to select the sample of the study were not 
based on any scientific principles of random sampling. The authors 
clearly stated that the results of the study would not be generalizable 
to the entire population. This is excellent. If the authors were not 
going to generalize to the population, then why was so much detail 
allotted to the random selection of the groups? Why didn't the authors 
purposefully select the group participants? 

In regards to the questionnaire or interview instrument used In the 
stud/, I did find evidence of reliability, yet it was not reported as 
such. I did not find, however, evidence of validity. Another question: 
why was the questionnaire or interview instrument mailed to the inter- 
viewees prior to the interview? Did this affect the responses you 
received from the interviewees? 

One final question on procedures. Who answered the questions on 
behalf of the groups interviewed? Was it the manager, owner, an 
employee, a purchasing agent, who? 



RESULTS 



In regard to the results cf the study, I have one question. Why 
did the authors report the data on Tables 2, 4, and 6? I failed to find 
a research question or objective for the study which sought to determine 
how much acreage was needed to grow the agricultural products in 
question. The solution is simple, when the research is rewritten for 
submission for publication, the authors need to add an objective 3 to 
ask the relevant question regarding acreage. 

On Table 9 of the result section, the table makes reference to meat 
wnoles^lers. Why was this group not mentioned anywhere el&e in the 
research study? Were the meat wholesalers part of the study? 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Overall I concur with the recommendations which are forwarded by 
the authors. However, I did have some trouble with the conclusions 
which were reaclied. At one point in the result and conclusion sections, 
the authors reported that supermarket buyers mentioned high quality 
(75») and good packaging and service as reasons why they buy local 
products. However, when the same people were asked why more Oh^o 
products were not marketed locally, they cited low quality ^77%^ 
lack of uniform packaging and grading (7UJ). I don't understand what 
has happened. Are the supermarket buyers satisfied with the quality and 
the uniformity in packaging and quality? The data in the current study 
leaves the reader unsure. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Educational written material is produced at both the state and 
county levels by the Alabama Cooperative Extension Servxce (ACES) . 
At the state level, most of this material is in the form of 
subject-matter bulletins, while at the county level it falls into 
two main categories — newspaper material and mass mailing 
material. Some of the newspaper and mass mailing material is 
written at the state level by communications specialists, and then 
edited and rewritten by county agents to "localize" them. However, 
much of the material is written first-hand at the county level, 
with no input from state extension staff. The county agent bears 
the responsibility of insuring that this educational product is 
written effectively for the intended audiences. The newspaper 
material is subject to editing by the newspapers which use the 
written pieces, but the mass mailing written material goes out to 
Extension clientele directly from the county agent. For this 
reason the mass mailing material best exeirplifies the educational 
written product disseminated by county agents. 

Mass mailing material includes newsletters and circular 
letters. Newsletters are generally sent on a regular schedule, 
such as monthly or quarterly. An extension newsletter may be 
subject-matter specific, or it may cover a variety of subject 
matter topics. A circular letter concerns a specific topic, and 
is sent on an as-needed basis. Both newsletters and circular 
letters customarily are sent to clientele whose names are on 
specific mailing lists maintained by the county agent. 

Mail material has a high i.ppact on educational program 
delivery by ACES. The following figures from Lee County 
illustrate its educational role. For the six-month period from 
January l-June 30, 1988, 18,821 individual pieces of mail were sent 
from the Lee County Extension office, a county which is average in 
use of mail material. On this basis, an estimated 2,522,014 pieces 
of mail are sent annually from the 67 county offices of ACES. The 
majority of these pieces are in the form of mass mailings. In a 
research study. Bringing Extension Services to Alabamians: A_ 
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Statew ide Survey of Information Needs and Awareness (Mullins, 
1982), 69% of 1,220 Alabama adults interviewed ranked newsletters 
first among several information dissemination methods. 

The extensive use of mail material by county agents and the 
expressed public approval of this educational delivery method point 
to the need for such materials to be written at a readability level 
that is appropriate for the intended audience. 

Readability is the ease of understanding or comprehension due 
to the style of writing (Klare, 1984). Use of readability 
principles involves matching reading level of the written material 
with reading ability level of intended audiences Flesch (1951) 
emphasized the importance of the writer identifying his audience, 
stating, "There's no point in controlling readability if you don't 
know who you are writing for" (p. 25) . 

A readability formula is a method of measurement which 
provides an estimate of the style difficulty of writing (Klare, 
1963). Readability formulas, developed mainly in the 1940s, today 
are being used widely in schools, libraries, businesses, 
government, and newspapers and magazines (Fry, 1986) . 

Klare (1963) reported that two factors emerge in assessing 
style difficulty of writing: a word factor and a sentence factor. 
Word length and sentence length were the basis of most of the 
earlier readability formulas. Present formulas in large part are 
still based on word difficulty (number of syllables) and sentence 
length (Collins and Cheek, 1989) . These researchers reported that 
among the more popular formulas presently in use are the Fry 
Readability Graph, the Flesch Reading Ease Test, Aukerman's 
formula, the Dale-Chall formula, the Spacha formula, and the SMOG 
formula. 

Limitations of readability formulas have been recognized since 
their inceptlcn, and several were cited by Klare (1963), Collins 
and Cheek (1989), and Spanhe (1963). Klare indicated that formulas 
measure only one aspect of writing, namely style, and only one 
aspect of writing style, namely difficulty, and the latter only 
imperfectly, because they appear to give scores accurate to about 
one grade level. Furthermore, fonniulas do not take into account 
the different interests, purposes, background, intelligence, 
maturity, and motivation of readers. Collins and cheek made two 
other important points, namely that there is no formula which 
measures concepts, and that the specialized vocabulary in all 
content areas tends to raise the readability grade level of the 
material. Spache also reported that formulas do not consider the 
impact of content or literary quality on the reader's interest. 

Recognizing tlat readability formulas have several 
limitations, researchers urge caution in using them. However, they 
generally agree that formulas render valuable service in providing 
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an estimate of the readability grade level of a written selection 
(Collins and Cheek, 1989; Spache, 1963). The primary goal for 
using readability formulas is to influence reader behavior. Klare 
(1984) reported evidence that clearly supports the fact that 
improved readability can produce increase in (1) comprehension, 
learning, and retention; (2) reading speed and efficiency; and (3) 
acceptability or preference of materials. 

Little research has been done on readability of Cooperative 
Extension Service written materials. Most of this relates to 
materials written by state specialists. Reyburn (1979) conducted 
a national study on readability of 4-H project books, and found 
that 75% of the material was written for 7th grade and higher, 
while about two-thirds of the 4-H audience was enrolled in grades 
4-5-6. Written material targeted to a specific Extension audience 
was examined by Nehiley and William (1980). They assessed the 
readability of two Florida Extension publications, an original 
publication and one targeted to a limited resource audience. The 
original bulletin was written at the 12th grade level, and the 
targeted bulletin at the 6th grade level. 

One study was found in the literature which examined 
readability of Extension written materials produced at the county 
level. Upchurch (1969) assessed the readability of newspaper 
articles writtf by North Carolina agricultural agents. He found 
that 65% of ti*e agents wrote articles above the 12th grade 
readability level. Upchurch also found that agents with graduate 
study in adult education tended to write articles with a lower 
readability grade level, and thus more appropriate for a general 
public audience. 

These studies indicate that perhaps much of Extension material 
is written at a level higher than the reading level of intended 
audiences- Mavrogenes (1988) reported that the average adult in 
the U.S. reads at the 9th grade level. Tne Alabama Cooperative 
Extension Service, according to state staff communications 
specialists, has limited knowledge of the readability of mass 
mailing materials produced and disseminated at the county level. 
If these educational written materials are to be effective. Alabama 
county agents must know the reading ability of their audien-^s, and 
use readability principles in writing for these audiences. 
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PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of this study was to assess the readability of the 
mass mailing written material produced and disseminated at the 
county level of the Alabama Cooperative Extension Service. 

The objectives were to: 

(1) Assess the readability of the mass mailing written material 
produced at the county level of ACES. 

(2) Determine if a significant model existed explaining a portion 
of the variance in the readability of mass mailing written material 
from selected personal and program characteristics. 

PROCEDURES 

Population and Sample 

The target population was the ACES county agents who had been 
employed by the organization for at least one year. The frame 
included 246 agents. A simple random sample of 100 agents was 
drawn from the identified frame. The minimum required sample size 
was determined to be 78 using Cochran's formula (Snedecor & 
Cochran, 1980) . 

Instrumentation 

Two instruments were used: (1) A brief survey questionnaire 
covering agents' personal and professional information, and 
information on their interest/training in writing; and (2) the Fry 
Readability Graph. 

The questionnaire was reviewed for content validity by a panel 
of 11 experts, all of them from Louisiana, including an LSU School 
of Vocational Education faculty member, a parish (county) extension 
agent, <in LCES state specialist, a vocational education teacher, 
two vocational education doctoral students, and five graduate 
committee members. It was also field tested for further validation 
with six parish agents of LCES. 

Agents were asked to provide samples of their written mass 
mailing material. The Fry Readability Graph was used to assess the 
readability grade level of these pieces. The Fry Readability Graph 
was selected because: (i) it can be used with materials written 
at all levels; (2) It provides a fast and simple method of 
determining readability grade level; and (3) It is familiar to 
those in the reading field, and the availability of a simple hand 
calculator has added to its simplicity. The Fry Readability Graph 
utilizes a continuous range of scores from grade one through grade 
17, and its accuracy in prediction of reading difficulty is within 
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about a grade level (Fry, 1968). The Fry graph has been validated 
by interformula and comprehension scores, with the Fry method 
producing scores similar to other readability formulas (Fry, 1977). 
Fry (1968) reported his Readability Graph to correlate .78 with 
Botel, .94 with Dale-Chall, .96 with Flesch, and .98 with the SRA 
formula. 

Data Collection 

The initial mailing of the questionnaire and cover letter was 
done in October, 1988. One week prior to this, agents in the 
sample had received a letter of endorsement of the study from Dr. 
Ann E. Thompson, Director, ACES. Two weeks after the initial 
mailing all non-respondents were sent a reminder postcard. Second 
and third mailings of the cover letter and questionnaire were made 
at two-week intervals. 

The sample of 100 agents was decided upon to compensate for 
potential non-response. A 90% response rate was anticipated. If 
the response rate was less than this, a follow-up was planned by 
telephone to elicit response from a 50% random sample of the non- 
respondents. Ninety-eight (98%) of the 100 agents responded, and 
97 (97%) responses were usable. Because of the high response rate, 
the telephone follow-up of non-respondents was not conducted. 

Agents were asked to send three of their recent mass mailing 
pieces on agriculture or home economics, written for educational 
purposes (more than just a meeting announcement) . Agents with both 
youth and adult job responsibilities were asked for written 
materials intended for each audience. 

The 97 agents provided 273 usable written pieces. (One agent 
provided no written material, but did respond to the questionnaire. 
Also, one of the agents providing written material did not respond 
to the questionnaire.) Ten agents provided only written material 
intended for a youth audience. Sixty-one agents sent only material 
intended for an adult audience. Twenty-five agents provided 
examples of both youth audiences and adult audiences written 
material. Of the 273 usable pieces, 215 were intended for adult 
audiences a 58 for youth audiences. Regarding subj tct-matter 
content, 13 J> ^oncern^d agriculture, and 138 home economics. The 
distribution of the written materials by intended audience and 
subject matter is shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 

Respondents* Mass Mailing Written Material s by Intended Audience 



and Subject Matter 



Written Material 



Agents 
no. 



Pieces 
no. 



Adult audiences 
Youth audiences 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Adult agriculture 
Youth agriculture 
Adult home economics 
Youth home economics 



86 
35 
49 
47 
48 
11 
38 
24 



215 
58 
135 
138 
120 
15 
95 
43 



The readability grade level of each written piece was assessed 
using the Fry Readability Graph. This requires a count of average 
number sentences per 100 words and average number of syllables per 
100 words. On agents' written pieces one page or less in length, 
the first 100 words and the last 100 words were used as samples. 
On pieces longer than one page, a 100-word sample from the middle 
of each page was used. The readability grade level assigned for 
each piece was the average of all 100-word samples selected from 
that piece. 



The alpha level was set at .05 a priori . Statistical analysis 
was accomplished as follows: (1) Descriptive statistics were used 
to provide a description of the responding county agents, and to 
indicate the readability grade level of agents' mass mailing 
written material. (2) stepwise multiple regression was used to 
determine the amount of variance in the readability of agents' mass 
mailing written material that could be explained by selected 
variables. The variables included in the analysis were gender, 
age, race, highest educational attainment bachelor's degree, 
highest educational attainment master's degree, highest educational 
attainment master's degree plus, number of semester hours beyond 
the master's degree, bachelor's degree area of study, master's 
degree area of study, years of employment by Extension, hours spent 
weekly writing for Extension clientele, number of university 
courses (beyond freshman English) taken in writing, interest in 
writing, hours of inservice communication training, adult 
audiences, youth audiences, agriculture subject matter, and home 
economics subject matter. 



Data Analysis 
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RESULTS 



Description of Alabama County Agents 



Agents' mean age was just over 40 years, and agents' mean 
years of employment by Extension was about 15. Agents were almost 
evenly divided between males and females. Almost a fourth of the 
agents were black, and just over three-fourths were white. 

A fourth of the agents had only a bachelor's degree, and the 
remainder had a master's degree. A third of the agents had taken 
course work beyond the master's degree, with the mean semester 
hours taken about 10. Just over half the agents had a bachelor's 
degree in a technical agriculture or home economics area, and the 
remainder had the degree in agricultural or home economics 
education. Just over half the agents with a master's degree earned 
the degree in education, and the remainder had the degree in a 
technical area. 

Forty percent of the agents had taken no university writing 
courses beyond the freshman English level. Forty-three percent of 
the agents had taken only one college writing course beyond 
freshman English. 

The agents' mean hours of inservice communication training in 
the last five years was aboMt 13. Over half the agents liked 
writing, one fifth disliked ^t, and one-fourth were ambivalent. 
On an average, agents spent almost six hours weekly writing for 
Extension clientele. 

Readability Gra de Level of Agents' Mass Mailing Written Material 

Readability grade level was calculated on 273 pieces of 
written material, grouped by the two variables of intended audience 
and subject matter. 

Table 2 

R eadability Grade Levels for ACES Mass Mailing Written Material by 
Intended Audiences and Subject Matter 



Adult 



Youth 



Overall 



Agriculture 



11.6 (sd=2.6) 



8.5 {sd=2.1) 



11.2 (sd=2.3) 



Home Economics 



10.8 (sd=2.2) 



10.1 (sd=2.3) 



10.4 (sd=1.8) 



Overall 



11.2 (sd=2.4) 



9.6 (sd=2.3) 
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Table 2 shows that adult audiences material (M = 11.2) was 
written at a readability level about one and a half grades higher 
than youth audiences material (M ~ 9.6). Agriculture material (M 
= 11.2) was written at a readability level about a grade higher 
than home economics material (M = 10.4). About a three-grade 
difference existed between adult agriculture (M = ll.6) and youth 
agriculture (M ^ 8.5), while less than a one-grade difference 
separated adult home economics (M = 10.8) ani youth home economics 
(M = 10.1) . 

Regression Analysis of Readability 

Two criteria were used to select the variables which were 
included in the stepwise regression analysis. The first criterion 
was degree of correlation between the independent variables and 
readability (with r = . 1 or greater for a variable to be included) , 
and the second criterion was evidence of multicollinearity between 
independent variables. As a result seven variables were included, 
and six of them explained 13.36% of the variance. These variables 
were: highest educational attainment bachelor's degree, gender, 
hours of inservice communication training, semester hours beyond 
the master's degree, highest educational attainment master's degree 
plus, and hours spent weekly writing for Extension clientele. 

Results of the regression analysis are shown in Table 3. 
Highest educational attainment bachelor's degree w^^l the variable 
which entered first in the regression model, and it explained 4.6% 
of the variance in readability. Gender accounted for about 3% of 
the variance, with the remaining four variables each accounting for 
less than 2% of the variance in readability. 
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Table 3 

Multiple Regres sion Analysis of Readability of Agents' Mass Mailing 
Written Material fn = 97^ 



Source of Variation 



SS 



df 



MS 



F-ratio prob. of F 



Regression 
Residual 



Variable 



55. 16 
357 .82 



6 
90 



9. 19 
3.98 



2. 321 



. 040 



Variables in the equation 



Highest ed. attainment bachelor's degree 
Gender 

Inservice communication training 
Semester hours beyond the master's degree 
Highest ed. attainment master's degree plus 
Hours spent weekly writing for Ext. clientele 



R' 


cum r' 


b 


. 0462 


. 0462 


-.7425 


. 0299 


. 0760 


-.6072 


. 0175 


. 0936 


. 0396 


.0184 


. 1120 


.0608 


. 0104 


. 1224 


. 5254 


.0112 


. 1336 


-.0680 



Variables not in the equation 



Variable 
Youth audienco 



t 

. 146 



sig t 
.8839 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 

Readability Grade Level of Aaents' Mass Mailing Written Ma teria 

Agents' mass mailing written material intended for adu < t 
audiences was written at a mean readability grade level of 11.2, 
or just over the iith grade level. This means that the average 
readability rrade level for adult audiences material was about to 
grades higher than the reading level of the average adult in tie 
U.S., which is 9th grade (Mavrogenes, 1988), In fact, as iriany :s 
two-thirds of the agents submitting adult audiences material wro e 
this material at an average readability level of loth grade re 
higher, again beyond the reading grade level of the averaoe U r. 
adult. 



Agents' mass mailing material intended for youth audiences was 
written at a mean readability grade level of 9.6, or about midwcy 
between 9th and 10th grade. Seventy-fiv& percent of Alabama 4~H 
members are 7th graders or lower and 86% are 8th graders or ^ower. 
The average Alabama youth enrolled in school reads at grade level 
(A. C. Hess, personal communication, October, 1988). This means 
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that, on the average, material for youth audiences was 

written at a readability grade level higher than the reading grade 

level of 86% of the intended audience. 

Agriculture subject matter material (M = U 2) \.as written at 
a readability level about a grade higher than hiome economics 
material. It is the personal opinion of this rer^earcher that, 
generally, agriculture subject matter material is communicated in 
more technical terms than home economics subject matter material. 

Regression Analysis of Readabilitv 

Six variables were significant in explaining 13.36% of the 
variance in readability. Three of the predictors were positive and 
three were negative. Positive predictors were inservice 

communication training, semester hours beyond the master's degree, 
and highest educational attainment master's degree plus. Negative 
predictors were highest educational attainment bachelor's degree, 
gender, and hours spent weekly writing for Extension clientele. 

Readability grade level of written material tended to increase 
with agents' higher educational attainment. As educati onal level 
increases, there are more abstractions and difficult concepts to 
be learned. Perhaps this increased complexity of knowledge and 
thinking is reflected in one's writing. Readability grade level 
of materials tended to increase with increase in agents hours of 
inservice communication training. Again, the conclusion could be 
drawn that, with additional training, concepts learned become more 
abstract and difficult, and this increase in complexity is 
reflected in higher readability of v/ritten material. 

Although males tended to write at higher readability grade 
levels than females, it is difficult to draw a general conclusion 
from this finding. Again, this researcher believes that the 
difference is related to subject matter. All agriculture material 
was written only by males, and all home economics material was 
written only by females. A similar conclusion about subject matter 
(agriculture material written at a higher readability grade level 
than home economics material) was drawn with regard to Objective 

Readability grade level tended to decrease as agents spent 
more time on writing for Extension clientele. it should be 
realized that some agents may be spending more time in writing 
simply because they are producing a greater quantity of written 
material. Thic: r^/^c-oiK-iiivw , ^ 1 -i ■ • 

Nevertheless, it could be concluded that at least a portion of the 
decrease in readability level can be attributed to the additional 
time spent by agents on making their written pipco.'^; r^.ore 
appropriate for intended audiences. 




RecoiTiTnendations 



It would be appropriate for the ACES to include the topic of 
writing for readability in future inservice communication training. 
At such training, agents could be introduced to the concept and 
principles of readability, and apprised of the results of this 
study, particularly the finding that their mass mailing materials 
have been written at higher readability grade levels than the 
average reading grade levels of both adult and youth audiences. 
They could be instructed in and given the opportunity to practice 
writing techniques which will enable them to write at grade levels 
appropriate lor the intended audiences., Subjects to be taught 
might include basic readability principles, particularly average 
sentence length and average word length, calculating readability 
of written materials using the Fry Readability Graph, and revising 
materials to improve readability. Instruction might also include 
other readability criteria such as active voice, relative clauses, 
antecedents, connectives, organization of materials, and density 
of concepts (multiple ideas within a sentence) . 

Studies are recommended within the Cooperative Extension 
Services to assess the readability of state and county level 
written educational materials in relation to reading ability of 
specific audiences, and to identify other variables that might 
contribute to the readability of written extension materials. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The introduction section of this study was rather lengthy, althouch 
very informational and relevant to the study. However, the authors gS 
into some detail as to the mass mailing procedures and the volume of 
mail which is distributed to the extension clientele. Was all the 
. mailing necessary when the main question was 

the readability level of the material. I must admit, however, that I 
found the data interesting, but not necessarily essential. 

The authors made reference to several related studies and have very 
clearly and logically presented the material in the introduction 
section. Although the authors clearly cited and elaborated on previous 
research studies, the authors, at the same time built a strong case 
in<.ioating the need for the current study in the State of Alabama. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose and objectives of the study were clearly stated. The 

T.TfZn in r%?"^!''^ identifying a problem in the introduction 

section and following up with the appropriate purpose and objectives. 

PROCEDURES 

nnn,hJ^! ^^^^^"^ ^ounty Extension agents which 

7« •TH^^'^'i"^"* Cochran's formula, the authors needed a sample 
size of 78. The authors instead, decided to use a sample of TOO agents 
to compensate for "potential non-response." Did the authors not have 
ZlArl'V. /^f formula or the county agents sampled? I fail to find 
justifiable logic for violating sample size determination procedures 
which have been found to be appropriate by many researchers. 

The authors cited two instruments were used to collect the data- a 
?rr''7.JiT.V.?""i'*' which was validated by a panel of experts and the 
Fry Readability Graph, which the authors have cited as being valid 
However, there is no mention of reliability. 

The authors stated that the agents provided samples of their 
written material and the Fry Readability Graph was used to assess the 
readability grade level. The question is, who did the assessment 
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referred to Dy the authors? Was it one of the authors or was it both of 
the authors? If it was both of the authors, were both authors using the 
same criteria and values in the assessment? The authors of the study 
need to clarify the question of inter-rater reliability. 

The 97 agents who responded provided 273 usable written pieces. 
The authors, in the introduction section, stated that an estimated 
2,522.014 pieces of mail are sent annually from the 67 county offices of 
the Alabama County Extension Service. Dxd the authors ever consider 
whether the 273 usable written pieces were of sufficient sample size for 
a population 2,522,014? 

RESULTS 

Although the authors did state in the instrumentation section that 
demographic data was collected from the agents and reported in the 
results section, no specific objective was identified as part of the 
current study reflecting the collection and interpretation of the 
demographic data. I suggest the authors add another objective to 
reflect the demographic data because some interesting results are 
evident. 

The criteria used to select the variables which were included in 
the stepwise regression analysis were the degree of correlation between 
the independent and dependent variables and evidence of multicol- 
Imearity among the independent variables. The authors stated that for 
a variable to be included in the regression analysis on the former 
criterion of correlation between the independent and dependent vari- 
ables, an r value of .1 or greater was necessary. Why did the authors 
select the .1 value. Was this an arbitrary selection or was the 
selection based on some scientific principle? 

There were seven variables included in the regression analysis and 
31X of them only explained approximately ^^% of the variance. By the 
authors having identified six of the variables which explained some of 
the variance, I begin to wonder what else could explain the remaining 
86* of the variance, I would certainly encourage the authors to 
continue seeking answers to this question. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The authors have done a masterful job of presenting the conclusions 
and recommendations in a manner which is neither complicated nor 
confusing. Ine authors did make reference to something that bothered me 
as a reader. The findings indicated that the agricultural subject 
matter was written at a higher grade level than the home economics 
material. This interpretation is fine. What follows was the confusion, 
ihe author (which author is unknown) stated a personal opinion that 
agricultural subject matter is communicated in more technical terms than 
home economics material. If I was a home economist, I would be strongly 
offended by such a remark in such a fine research study which thus far 
has documented all its facts. Secondly, I wonder which one of the 
authors made that statement and implicated the second author. Or, do 
both authors agree on that statement? 
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INTRODUCTION 



Fro. tha anthropologic worka of Maad, Banadlcc and othar., .„ aporo.ch 

i^fi, Brunvand, 1968). Concurrantly, Faraona vaa davalofiln* him 

ciuur!? -^^55*/""' •ducaclon haa long u.ed 

fS^T? " "P""«t«"ona of cultural pattarna (Syar. 

1987). Tha four flalda of anthropology, folklora, aocloloay and .rt 

« particular group o£ paopla, aa laportant (Oxford, 1980). 

Tha daflnltloa of cultura aUo parvlta tha aaarganca of aubculturaa- 
paopla who ahara . "world vlaw" which co.blna. Jhalr .y«bolJ . v.l"; 
ballafa and b.havlora to raflact thalr l«adlata anvlriaaanJ and h"' 
IIILIT^ "i'^ ^'^•^r* Bacaua. "avary cuUure 

?xt«2Jai° ^K****'^^ •y-bollcal. al«».c....y.tlcal, relation to 

cultura or tha ruato«a. Inatltutlona, and tralta of that group of oaoDle 

:ocia" ::":a%t:in':rii'r/j j**-/^'- i^i^ cS: 

Ir/Ici^^J "a axpactad, atandard. of living 

Sf tJ«ri!l;.;?i,^*^;^* ^' .uppo..d, Y.t, wlthm eac? 

or thaaa •oclatlaj, thara ara paopla who ara bound by a variant view: 
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thai* pwpU nj Iw hdd co(«th«r throiuh a unlau* hlatarv thrn.,.k 
f^llT'^ eo..tr.l«... through p,r,o^x ball. J .nd ll?II;t^J.r T. 

group fon-d for what.v.r rtiwa "ll JaJI .SL " 
call. It. own" (Duad.. in Bl^oi, iJ/S^T 2T 

For •duc.torj, thl. d.flnltlon of .ubcultur. c.a b. «xt«iided to «nv 
group wh.n th. colUctlv ",«rld vUv" of th. group JJoId.n^d "J b. 

Snilf 1 •'orklng irtch group.. 1.... . brofdly 

d«fln.d .ubcultur.1 ..c. 1. .n iaport.nc ta.k. Th. l..u. of coh.riL, 
of th. group .nd thu. th. .tr.ngth of th. .ubcultur. 1. d.t.«?«!J T 

(I) 'h. .«bcoa.clo^ STluf .i.tir?J^i: It \J 
1964); (2) v.lu.. iah.r.nt In th. b.ll.f. (t^ul, oHow ' 

group l..rn« «ad r.Ut.. irlthln ic.lf (B«.co« l!???. i., * ? t 
ch. «ijor cultur. (P.r.on., 1966); «nd 5) Swi hlVtl'Jtl M^^* 
wtth th. topic (H.l.llch , V.„ Tilbu?;. 1987"' Sdul^n^ i^* ' 
•nthropologlcl .tudl.. hl.torlcUy I..u«d cultur.l hoIoM^-itv 
.oclal group, .od o.ltt.d th. ioclologlciT vl^i locl^rfJ^t^ M , 
by cultur.l IdioM (L.«ch. 1984). It c.S hl lTiM rJ!! J, 

«o..tl.<. co.p.tlng group. (Dund... 19??)" ''"^ <ll"«r.nt. 

i}^^^!/'*^"? r«f«rdlng how .ductor. n.tur.Uy interact 

"7..... "tlMr tha rcla of tha alueacor la, la part, to 

Intplra, Induca, guida a»i taach adult* la all phaaia of «r«Ml 

.Ic 'oTSarff'Jf'?*"" r '■^♦'""•1 «rJ o" ; a 

•ppraacn CO ruititng hlaa.lf [ale a* an Individual" (Janaan 
Llv.r ght. Hallanback. 19M. p. U). Tharafora. It «ar"«fu .„ 
.duc.tot to umlaratand Individual pr.l.r.nca. fir taachl^gltna ba,.d 
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on MMltlvlty CO •ubcuUur.l •Imnca and InclutloMry pr.ctlc. of th« 
•ducAtor la directing l««rnlng actlvltUi. pr«ccic« of ch« 

Th« Coop«r«clv« Cxt«n«loa S«rvlc«, on* of eh« Urgsat adult aducatlon 
organlaatlon.. da.1. irlth a «iltltud. of iubcultur" rout?^! i!.. 

Thua It iiould b. highly banaflclal for EKtanaloHIcSu; to Si o* 

i^d"iia'i:n?;j';j:::jc\.'r - ."naltj^J:;^ 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

Tha purpoaa of th« atudy waa to axplora and daacrlba tha nature of cha 

?d:nJJf'l''.f"'J"; Th. atudy focuaad ol ll 

Identification of factora reUted to the teaching proceaa with apeclflc 
e.phaela placed on tuo conatructa: aenaltlvlty Ind Inclualon. 

^h. quality or condition of being auaceptible 
fling., or clrcu..tance. of othera, pfr 
purpoaea of thla paper, aenaltlvlty 1. the degree of awarenaaa of the 

ImT^IoI; irzTo.T''''' vaiuea:-b:ii:;:. 

On a very abatract level, adulta In a claaa. group, or lecrnln. 

itlT'/" T " • -ubculture. hi J^iee o So^JSg of the 

group dependa upon the nuaber of ahared trait, and hlatorlerof the 
individual, within the group. A .ubculture 1. clu.t.?ei of 
behavioral nonu that can be differentiated fro / llrjer "Iture Much 
U ^a^TK* "i' ^•""*"o» tranaferred fro. IndfJld^l ?o 

ielle'J ?:^h^"**^.r■^'~' t^^afrred « fn Che 

belief in the ayabole that have value to the group. The ayabola of 

t™:fi;t:d';r:L*"'*r"** frj^ "••'•^ n.c....rii;'Toiica . and 

tranaaltted by the culture (de Carvalho-Neto, 1965), '.ana 

-Ji-bera of Mny aubcultur.a concurrently. Often 
i **• -"ixi^lt^re. which are In conflict auch 

oiothera of Infaato and working womu rapreaentlng two .ubcultSrer it 

ril!!f!ni?iil^i^ "** behavior fro* one. own behavlora. But the 

thi; }r ?' l^muage., culturea and Individual. 1. .ore complicated 

TroSpi .^;'::cUl^*::::';i,?TK"^f"=**"^ ho.ogenou. aocletre. or 
i^iliA^JJi 4I I cultura IdlOM. Ne.ber.hlp of an 

^Sici L?.^/"^?l'"' ^* hl.torlc. geographic, oj by 

choice. Sod.ty, culture, and lndlvldu.1 peraonallty are not 
independent varl.ble. In an lndlvldu.1; a per.on'. piyJSJl^lc.l 

d^^L;'^''*''''***'.^'* ""'•^ «perlence. th.t fo«, reUforce. or 
dictate thoae trait, of mber.hlp in the group. 

laSlHilon 1. the act of Including or the atat. of having or being taken 
in aa a part of a group, da.., or a total. One tenant of aduU 
•duca ion 1. that the adult learner baneflt. fro. Involv^St in ,.tcln. 
Uarnlng outconea. Inclualon of a group i. not univeria™ '•bittrr"lnf 
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not all IndlvlduaU h«v« tkllli for group Intor.ctlon. Thu. 1qc1u.i«« 
It « contlQuua of boeh Uarnor and Initructor bah.vlon ^"'^lu'ion 

*ctlyltloi. Utrnlnt should b« Uok.d to th! 21!*!- . 
conjid^aration gW.n^ eh. diff.Ji„rj,i:/J; c:;X?Jiirj.T„r^" 

An oduc.tor hM • proforoneo for various toachlng Mthod«. NUch of th. 
prof.rtnc. !• Uh.rone and .ugg.at pot.ntl.l .tringth. In ch. of 
cholca. Th. cholca of Mthod can augga.t a dagro of involvIJnl of th. 
IZil ."^"Zi^'j:! It. mvolv-nt in aubjact ^tt.r? c.acwi^^: h:d. 
sadla and outeoaaa. Slaply knowing that diffarane Mthods ara auirH^^H 
doaa not guarant.. that dlffarant Mthoda ara uaad Mualli l^th 
equal akin by an aducator. Rathar. tha unlqua IbimJa. of th! 

idt^^tn^is!"'"^' p--i;:;t":i;So:a' 

Tha apaclflc objaetlvaa for thla atudy Includad: 

1) To axplora tha procaaa of taachlng In tha aubcultura with 
eaphaala on aanaltlvlty and Inclualon. 

tJ.":bc"L!:!''" "•^'^^•'•^ P^oc... of teaching ia 

3) To dayalop lnatru«antatlon daalgnad to .aaaura factor, 
aaaoclatad with taachlng In tha aubcultura. 

PROCEDURES 

IIl^JuiinrJIviLt^!;"'!:^'^ !' -^hodology uaad in th. procea. of 
inatruaant d.v.lopownt. Both th. qualltetlva and quantlcatlva 
coaponanta hav. b..n lnclud«l. qu.ncicaciva 

Daalgn 

Mr«"i'L!fiJ«/"?^ w. r..ll7 . t«-.t.p proc... Incorpor.tlnj 

flr.t, • qu.Ht«ei». Invutlgttloa and th«n u.lng th* result* of 

nr.t .t.p 10 th. ,u.ntlt.tlv. lm-..tl,«Ion. l5.trJiii"« on t. ^ot . 

tJt?.l , . •"••II". "uch of th. tn«trii>mt.tlon proe«*« involv.d 
returnln, to pr.viou. ,c«p. to redo, r.thlnk, or t..n.ly«. 

Ph"n«:»" " """" '.cxclln,"'* 
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POPUlAtlQft 

On* targce population lavolvtd in thm Inttruacnt dcvcloDMnc Thi. 
population conautod of •ducator. Involvod In t.tchlng .duU^^;.rro? 
^dicrilr;"; «..«tUlly could indud. .ny 

educator but for th« purpot. of this .tudy. ««• conf Inod to iSlvldual. 

SIL r St.t. Onlv.r«lty. rour purpo-funy ..irctid • 

lndlvldu«lt fro. thlt population w«r. Includod In tho .tudy. providing 
data for th. qualltatlva portion. Individual, ^ro ..Uctai Ll.l on 
th.lr taachlnc philosophy (to uxlalta varlanco), axparUnc. rtUcad to 
taachlng , and thalr taachlnc ability. •A-t.a co 

iz ^^^r-;**"**"*. • purpo..fui .ub-ai^pu w. .tiecf d 

i J **' " • population 

(n-34). Thl. aub-.aapla conal.tad of faculty and graduata .tud.nt. 
Involvad oravloualy or currently la taachlng adults. 

Inatruea ntatlon. Data Collactlon. and Analv.l. 

!ul!Jt.'J; fh!"' '^t* ln.tru«.nt dav.lop.ant. ch.aa thr.a 

eUMnt. of tha raaaar^.h Mthodology hava baan co.blnad for .a.a In 
praaancatlon. " 

To bagm tha axploratlon .taga of tha .tudy. an Intarvlaw ach.dula wa. 
^!i?hl J**I 1*/ T"** .ducatora. fay qu.atlon. includad: 

/i"^ taachar; In a taachlng iltuatlon with a new group of 
studant., what do you first think about (and do flrat)?; What do you ask 
tha ttudant. about tha group a. . whol.?; What taachlng .athoda would 
you .oat llkaly usaT Why?; What do you notlca about tha cla.. in 

tha laarnlng proccja? Ara thaaa tachnlquaa dlffar.nt for a naw groups- 
To what axtnit ara your laa.on plan and Mthods flaxlbla?; How do you " 

pIuoIopH" " "* '••"'•^ 

Individual wara Intarvlawad In thalr offlca. u.lng two lntarvl*w*r. 
ona for M>ta-taklng. racordar oparatlon, and tha othar to aak tha 
quaatlona. Intarvlawi wara tapa-racordad and laatad .bout ona hour. 
-iJIL^Iir data wara analy.ad u.lng tha .cl..or .nd sort 

■athod of qualltatlva analyala (MUas and Hubarun. 1984). 

Fro. tha aaalytad data, a aarlaa of atataaant. wara davalopad (k-2I9) 
"^i* fTJ*^***.'** ••Mitlvlty and Inclusion alaaanta of taachlng 
atyla and philosophy. Thaaa ItaM wara .ub.lttad to a panal of .xparts 
Imriff*"*"' .xpart.) to aaaaaa clarity and applicability of 

In ! tha atudy (contant validity). Aftar ra-wordlng so.. lt««., 

« final Il.t of lta.a waa producad and duplicated with inatruction. for 
a .acond validity chack. 

Tha aacond .ub-.a.pla of tha population (n-34) waa aakad to participate 
in thla validity check by Identifying each ita. a. either related to 
Inclualpn. .anaitlvlty. or neither. Tha reapondent. ware also asked co 
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^!!'!?fr!l"*'** '^'^^ -grM-nt or dltMrm.nt with 

I th.y applLd to th«lr o«m t«.ching. Th« .calt u.id 

dltagTM CO ■eroBfly agrM. ^ •-•^wnixy 

IJ^ltlJTtr ? '? Pl-'^—JIC *«to on. of thr.* c.f ,orlo: 

U« into rhh.;^h! fif? ^ »«^'»f Pl«c«wnc of wch 

tli.ln«tinf mUuing d«t« and "n«ith«r- roponsos froa .n«lT.i.) Th. 
that th. proportion In th. .«pU i. dlff.r.nt than 50/30 by ch.".? 

A third typ. of .n.ly.1. u.lnf tht r.spon«.t to th. Llk.rt-typ. icX. 
o^Jh^™?"***; ■ P"^*"*^*?!* co«pon.nt. factor .nalyii. u.lng 

tJ! rotation. it«. loading on factor. v.r. indid.dlf 

tht factor loading, war. gr.acar than or aqual to .5. 

fl\ 4^4 I t '^•^^•^J^ ^t*" r.pr...nt«l a.nnltlvlty or Indualon and 
h« U« undarlylng conatruct «ia. contributing to th. .corl on 



that It 

Raaulta 



Tha raaulta of tha contant an«lyala of tha Intarvlav. produced ten 

ll tll Al Stud.nta; RoU of th. Eductor a. iodal) rdatej 

w^ril^cJw tir; ^^^^^^-^ Dlr.ctlng th. Laamlng Proca.a) 

L •** '? *^on««P' Indualon of Stud.nti. Thrt. nalor 
tranda. th. Educator'. Parcaptlon of th. Stud.nt. aa Indlv dudl* ^ 
Educator'a Parcaptlon of th. Stud.nta a. a Croup and Studanta* 

^L!? ^ 2^ Providad Inf oration ralatad to 

JJdwloJ;! ' ralatadnaa. to a.n.ltlvlty and 

Through th. factor analy.la of th. 219 atatmnta on a Llkart-typa 
JJ! f"" ^''•d. Thaaa aU factora accounted for Sl.M of 

tha total varlanc. «puia«i. Th... factora war.: (1) Baal a for 
eS^II^"?'":^ '^''T*' Educator'. Parcaptlon of StudaJj: (3) 
SJiS (5) ?«u:**5i^ PTCptlon of Studant 

™ 7l7 7i f'ocaa.; and (6) Claaaroo. Nathoda (labia 3). Factora 

ona (17.7X of varlanc). tuo (8.8X). thr.. (7.8X) and four (6.7X) war. 
ralatad to th. S.n.lelvlty Dl..nalon «hll. Factor, flv (5.6X) and 

1«; JL'^J* "i*'** '** I««l«»i*>nary DUanalon. Tha ra.aarchaca 
notlcad that tha a.nnltlvlty factor. ralat«l to th. way an aduc.JoJ 

lnJi*«il!^J^!\J • ^^^'^Vf**'" «• to how an aducator pur, 

into practice thoaa faallnga. Thl. Information la not atatl.tlcdly 
supported but la suggested for further Inveatlgatlon. 
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Tiio loacniMnct ir«r« d«v«lop«d «nd art in eh« proetts of b«inc tttted 

«bov«. Th« teaU It Anchored wleh ScroulT D1«mpm , 
At™, Strongly A.r.0 (v.lu.. I - 5). SI. m^JS Hit^lltJr u " 
dovolopMne «e thi. tim. 1. c^o Tharstono Equ.1 AopoarHI i„t.^.l 
Seal... If« m thoi. .C.I.. viii b. i~l,h2«i br viJST 
.ccordlnji CO .tronfth dofmlood by « p»«l oroxJ.JS. VrwDoct.d 

blioctlnt POU. which locatot lndlvldu.1. in qundrant. of . tH^-by-tvo 



Conclmloni and lUco— ndatioM 
JTrlMJor*"* th. following conciu.lon. .nd r.co«.nd«ion. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



rHriir;?! »«-"lvlty .od mcluslon, though ..ch fetor 

^111/ • Polat on a dl.on.lonnl contlnuia. 

Thoroforo. tho roco»nd«tlon 1« to u«« both Initrimont. 
(Thuritono In conjunction irt t Ukort-typo) with .idltlonal 
populntloni to confirm construct validity. 

ISn;^?.^* •fta.wt. glaanod fro. th. 

n^iin ""^ m r.duclng the 

r^^L it""; Th. qualltatlv. portion of th. atudy ..rvtd 
two Pjrpo...: (1) to td.ntlfy tr.n4l. 1 x th. proc*. of 
teaching within a aubcultur.; and (2) to provld. It... to u.e 
in th.qu.ntlt.tlv. ....ur.. Th.r.for.. thl. .y.t.. appearlto 
b. an .pproprlat. mmm of grounding theory into r.allty. 

Th. Thur.ton. In.truMnt 1. In th. proe... of b.lng co.pleted 
end no condualon. can b. drawn. How.v.r. It 1. expect.d that 
through furthor t.atlng and «tp.rl..ntatlin, additional 
flUMsur.. on th. two conatruct. will eupport th. ue. of th. 

JT^f***! conetruct. of 

s.n.ltlvlty and Inclualoo. 

Ba..d on th. natur. of OCES (1..., adult education), it le 
recoMonded that th. typ. of lnetru«.ntatlon b.lng developed be 
u..d to ..naltl.. and ...l.t faculty in conducting and 
t«rg.tlng .ducatlon prograaa. 
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TAILK 1 (COHTINUED) 
ITPtt FUCKD INTO SEMITIVm ppnAIN USIMfl BIWQmiaL TEST 
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INTRODUCTION 

The authors of this study have done a tremendous amount of work in 
reviewing the related literature for the current study. Evidence is 
offered by the breadth of sources cited and the variav ion which exists 
within those sources. As a teacher educator, and teaching in the areas 
of culture. I have found it moJt difficult to define subculture or 
predominate culture in teaching any clientele group about culture and 
its implications on teaching. I commend the authors for the lengthy 
attempt to define and clarify the term subculture as used in the current 
study. 

As in the previous study I discussed, the authors of this study 
have made a very conscious effort in focusing on a specific problem as 
it relates to the extension clientele group of adult educators. 
However. I would like to emphasize one point the authors made in their 
introduction section. it would be highly beneficial for extension 
faculty, at all levelj. to be able to identify and alter their indivi- 
dual teaching preferences based on cultural sensitivity and learning 
preferences of the clientele group being served, whether the group be 
youth or adults. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of this study was to explore and describe the nature of 
the process of teaching in the subcuxcure. The authors, again, very 
carefully and skillfully, have identified factors related to the 
teaching process and placed special emphasis on sensitivity and in- 
clusion. Furthermore, the authors very clearly defined each construct 
and its relation to the current study. The objectives of the study were 
clearly stated and in harmony with the purpose of the study. 

PROCEDURES 

To be upfront about this study, this is the area where I began to 
loose clarity. On my behalf, confusion also arose. The authors, in 
conducting the study used both qualitative and quantitative methods. 
Although the authors identified the two step process used in the study, 
when the description of the research process begins, I loose direction.* 
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In the population aspect of the study, it is inferred that two 
populations were studied. One population was any adult educator at The 
Ohio State University and the other population was a sub-sample. The 
authors are not nlear as to whether this was a sub-sample of the 
population of adult educators or a sub-sample of the sample. By further 
reading, the reader will learn that the sample was four and the sub- 
sample was 34. Only by further reading is the question of sampling 
clear. The authors should be clearer regarding the selection of both 
samples or of the two populations. Wasn't there only one population and 
two samples? 

Instrumentation, data collection, and analysis. Joe and Emmalou, 
this is where I really lost it. My ultimate question is this: Can 
anyone in this room pick up the paper which you presented today and 
return to their home offices anc be able to duplicate this study without 
having to call you for assistance? I think not. But, please don't take 
this as a criticism. Both of you are on to something. What exactly I'm 
not sure, and I'm not sure you know either. But keep pushing. 

RESULTS 

In the end, the authors through the qualitative initiative, have 
produced ten trends. Of the ten t.-ends, four are related to sensitivity 
and three to inclusion. The three remaining trend3 did not fit into any 
of the established categories and I wonder if a third category cannot be 
named such as perceptions towards educators and students. 

In regards to the Likert-type scale or the quantitative dimension 
of the study, six factors accounted for nearly 52% of the variance. In 
contrast, six variables accounted for ^H% of the variance in the 
previous study I discussed. Have the authors began to question what 
could explain the remaining 48X of the variance? 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENLaTIONS 

The authors have clearly stated conclusions and recommendations 
which were based upon the data collected. I look forward to reading 
about the results which will be drawn baaed upon the development of the 
two instruments. 

In regards to your recommendation number 4, that the Ohio Coopera- 
tive Extension Service use the instrumentation being developed to 
sensitize and assist faculty in conducting and targeting educational 
programs, I only hope that the directions to use the instrumentation 
will not be as confusing as the process used to develop the instruments. 

In conclusion, I'd like to state that I admire your wiliingness to 
pursue inquiry in such a diligent manner with what appears to be a very 
frustrating methodology. 



